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PREFACE 


I AM deeply indebted to the Publishers of this work, 
Messrs. A. & C. Black Ltd., for their kind per- 
mission to make unrestricted use of Thomas Kirkup's 
History of Socialism, first published in 1895, and sub- 
sequently revised by Mr. E. R. Pease in 1913* 

I am also deeply grateful to Mr. E. R. Pease, and 
Mr. W. S. Sanders, M.P., Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, for reading the proofs and making many 
excellent suggestions. Also to Mr. Allen Theobold, 
Professor Paul Vaucher, of the London School of 
Economics, Mr. W. Gillies, Secretary of the International 
Department of the Labour Party, and Miss Vera G. 
Gumming for help in other directions. 

S. F, M. 

September 1930. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Beginnings of Modern English Socialism 

T he fundamental driving forc^ of modern sodaiism is the 
idea, however variously^ expressed, that democratic 
principles should be applied to economic aifairs. Socialism 
desires that the ownership and management of land, capital, 
and public services should be placed under spcial control, 
instead of being in the hands of individual capitalists or joint- 
stock companies “ with neither a body to be kicked or a soul 
to be damned/’ It is a school of political thought that has 
its exponents in every civilised country, that daily gains new 
adherents, and increases every year in power and legislative 
forctL 

In thus maintaining that society should pssume the 
management of ilulustry and secinre an equitable distribution 
of its fruits, and so ^abphjl]^ social class, socialists arc agreed ; 
but on the most important points of detail they differ con- 
siderably. lliey disagree as to the form society will take in 
carrying out the socialist programme, as to the relation of 
local bodies to the central ' government —if indeed there is to 
be a central government- -as to what may be regarded as an 
equitable system of distribution, and a hundred other points. 
The history of these differences, together with the story of the 
socialists’ climb to power and what they have done when in 
power, is the history of socialism. 

It is needless to say also. that, the theories, of socialism vary 
so as to agree or conflict with almost every known form of 
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philosophy or religion. Much historic socialism is vh\hi]y 
regarded as Utopian, as chimeric, as “ siicli stuiT as drcains 
are made of ; much of it also is practical ('hrislianit 
the sincere desire to give whole-hearted ser^•i('e to tia' 
cause of humanity; but it must also Ix' addcxl that nmoh 
of the prevailing socialism of the day is frankly maitai.d-' 
istic. In any event socialism, wliile mainly ecnnomi(\ 
carries with it a change in the political, ethical, and artistic' 
arrangements and institutions of society whi('h would i'nri-' 
stitute a revolution greater than has ever taken plae<‘ in 
human history, greater than the transition from tlu' ancient 
to the mediaeval world, or from the latter to the existing ordiu' 
of society. 

It is amazingthat such a tremendous idea for the changing 
of the whole order of civilisation should have had no great 
original exponent. Spence, Owen, Saint-Simon, and lu)urier 
were perhaps the first, but little account is taken of their 
work nowadays. 

Thomas Spence may be described as the first modern 
socialis^: he flickered and glowed in Newcastle and London 
Tcentury and a half ago. Born on 2ist June 1750, this .'ion 
of a Scottish netmaker and shoemaker llonrished at 1hi> tinu' 
when the gentry of England were rapidly seizing ilu' connnon 
lands, the heritage of the villages, and turning tlu'in inio 
their own preserves. It was a dispute ovi-r oiui of (host' 
enclosures or common land rights at Newcastle 1ha( ]<'<1 
Spence to study the land question and subscquenlly (o evolve 
a scheme for the municipalisation of land. His painphlel , The 
Mercian Sun, of Liberty, first appeared in Loudon in - 
SpSce Being his own pampHletlel^^^^^^ a’bookstall in llulli(’>rn. 
Such activities were not unnaturally distasteful to (he 
authorities, and of the next year he spent six months in 
Newgate Gaol. Seven years later we find him again in 
prison— this time for seditious libel in connection with 
his^ pamphlet. The Restorer of Society to its Nuhtral Stale. 
Thirteen years later he died. For some time, a small liaiul 
of admirers, “The Society of Spencean Philanthropists,” 
kept his memory green, but his real influcnc(^ was with 
1: a centurylateTTwIien laiid uatioualisuti.m 
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became a. plank in tlic platform of the British vSocialist 
Party,''^ 

It was while Spence lived and wrote that there came into 

being in England a far greater evil 'than the cnclosui"e of 
common lands — -the evil of an unbridled capitalist system. 
It was the horrors and degradation caused by this system 
that led men of greater intellect and ability than Spence 
to consider and to strive for what is now known as 
socialism. 

The modern capitalist system — sometimes called the com- 
petitive system— began with the application of steam power 
to industry towards the end of the eighteenth century. The 
clever, the selfish, and the ingenious saw iri tlie new develop- 
ment unlimited opportunities for making money, and before 
the nineteenth century was many years old there had sprung 
up, in parts of England, Scotland, and Wales, industrial towns 
in which squalor, depression, and misery were unequalled 
by anything in history. The introduction of the capitalist 
system undoubtedly brought wealth and other benefits to 
England, but the ' incTiisf Hal worker^s share in them was 
negligible: he was voioless, merci- 

lessly overworked. Even tlu^ nphT)? cmnbj|K^ was denied 
him until 1824. Nor were the peasantry any better off : 
their wages were miseral)ly low, and they W(Te practically 
landless .serfs. All ihese permanent causes of mischief were 
aggravated by sj^ecial causes connected with the Napoleonic 
\\fiirs, which are well known. Pauperism had become a 
grave national question, and the old English Poor Law was 
only a doubtful part of an evil system. 

If the conditions of the men working in the factories were 
bad, those of the. wonien and chiklrcii were, infinitely worse. 
In the mines, women and young girls, wearing only trousers, 
with a belt round their waists from which a chain passed 
between their legs, were utilised as truck haulers. In the,, 
factoxics young clxihlren woikcd for fifteen, sixtecxi, and oven 

^ See H. M, Myndman's The Nationalisation of the Land in 1775 and 
1882 ; DavenporPs IJfe, WritingSt and Principles of lliamas Spence 
((.London, 1836) ; and Ilarrict Mai*tineau's during the Thirty 

Years' Peace *' ' ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ' 
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eighteen^ hours a day in brisk tinio;’ (br just uvcr 

shiriings""per week, And these wen^. iioi rliiUin'ti of twrh t' (^r 

thirteen years of age, but poor helpless liltl<' luitt'S of fiv(' in- 
six years and upwards. Such hours of work now;uIa\'s wonM 
be condemned as impossible for a man in 1 lu' ]>rime of lifo : 
but in the full liberty of the capitalist, system, l >rit ish wus kin;; 
men, women, and children were trealt'd worst' than Ix'asts 
of burden. Picture these children as tlu'v caiut'. honu' frnm 
their work, where they had been kept awakt' by tin' strap, 
by Hoggings, and other cruelties. Keh'ased from wt)rk they 
tried to totter home, but unable to endure any tnort', wt'rt' 
found fast asleep in the ditches into which they tumbh'd ! 
Imbecile and pauper children were legitimate inachitic fodder, 
andl’t’TTsmair wbh 3 ef e among these potu* 
unfortunates was terribfy high. Destitute as they so often 
weFe orpar^ and oversight, with both sexes 

huddled together under immoral and unsanitary conditions, 
it was only to b^^ that these children should fall into 

the worst habits, and that in their turn their offspring should, 
to such a lamentable degree, be vicious, improvident, ami 
physically degenerate. And Christian England endured this 
state of affairs for almost half a century with scarce a. protest ! 

These facts are not horrors invented l)y socialist orat<}rs 
to make sob-stuff for political platforms; tlu'y an* relatt'd 
coldly, without prejudice, in the Report of tlie CommittiH' on 
Factory Children's Labour, published in 1831 -a : tlu'V nre 
unchallengeal)le ^ and unchallenged. Another report of a 
Royal Commission in 1842 again revealed that the coal am! 
cotton fortunes of Lancashire and Yorkshire; were still bt'ing 
built up out of the inhumanely sweated labour of wnnaa; 
and young children, while a further report on trades ami 
manufacture in 1843 forced the Home Secretary, Sir James 
Graham, to bring in a Bill to limit tlie labour of ^^'youtig 
persons to“'twe^ The young Lord Ashliy 

(afterwards Lord Shaftesbury) fouglit strenuously for im 
not only Peel, the Prime Minister^ - a 
manufacture^^^^^^ that unless twelvtr 

hours were accepted he wqui'd resign— to against (hibrieu 

and Bri ght. 
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The. capitalist system in England prospered through the 

teriFs and sufferings of little children,^,, in, the midst ,„Qf an 

appalling imnioi'ality which it had helped to create. It may 
l:)e asked why the mothers and fathers of these young girls 
and younger children did not protest : the answer is that the 
fatliers had been put out of woih by their own children and 
that they were dependent upon the earnings of the children 
for their daily bread. Those with large families were reckoned 
to be fortunate, and the population of England and Wales 
increased from 8,892,000 in 1801, to 15,914,000 in 1S41, in 
order that the factories of England might haye, adequate chM 
labour,^ Mammon reigned supreme — the capitalist system 
was in full swing ; the growing wealth and population of 
England testified to its economic success. 

Meanwhile, the industrial^, 

to France and German}^ Here the sequence of events 
followed those in England. Factories were started. Women, 
girls, and boys of tender years were herded into them and paid 
a miserable pittance for exhausting hours of soul-destroying 
toil. Here again the death-rate and the toll of maimed and 
crippled was appalling. 

In this welter of squalor, inluimanit^g and physical cruelty, 
modern socialism “ found its first capable, if somewhat 
fantastic, ex])oneut in the person of a Welshnum,^ Robert 
0 \V£U. Born in 1771, the son of a Newtown saddicT and iron- 
monger, this fearless philanthropist became at nineteen years 
of age the manager of a Manchester cotton mill in which 
fivi^ hundred people were employed. Owen soon made this 
mill the l)est of its kind, and achieved remarkable improve- 
namts in tl,ie (]uality of the cotton spun. Early in his twenties 
he wa,s probably the foremost cotton spinner in England— 
a position enlirt^ly due to his own capacity and knowledge of 
tlu^ trade, as he had found the mill in no well-ordered con- 
dition a,n(l was left to organise it on his own i*espoiisibility. 

A few yita.rs later Owen, now manager and one of the 

^ most prolific period %vas from 1811 to 1821, wlien the popula- 
Hon iiKTi'used at Ihc ralt^ of iS per cent, 

^ Theri^ is, of course, slate socialism in the RepitMic of Plato, but 
this work treats only of modern sociaiisni. 
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partners of the Chorlton Twist Company at IMancJioster, 
his first acquaintance with the girl who siibsequontly bo( aino 
his wife— Miss Dale, the daughter of the proprietor ol tim 
New Lanark mills. Owen induced his pariners to puir.basr 
the New Lanark mills outright, and after his marriage in 
1800 settled there as manager and part owner of the mills. 

It was now that Owen resolved to put into wholesah' 
practice those principles of ben^yplen paternalism wbicii lu' 
had tried at Manchester. The employees in tlu' Maiu'hesier 
factory had been well treated according to the standard Hum 
existing, but at New Lanark Owen decided to go much 
furtEefr^’ E new factory there were about two thousand 
operatives, of whom five hundred were children, mostly 
brought at the age of five and six from tlie pooidiouses and 
charities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. Owen j.womptly set 
himself to improve the moral and material welfare of this 
population. Order, cleanliness, temperance, and thrift wert' 
encouraged, and he devoted special attention to the education 
of the children, creating the first infant schools in Great 
Britain In all these plans Owen obtained the most gratifying 
success. Though at first regarded with suspicion as a stranger, 
he soon won the confidence of his people. The mills con- 
tinued to.prospexcpmm^^^ but it is needless to say that 

some of Owen's schemes involved considerable (expense, whidi 
was displeasing to his partners. Wearied at last of the 
restrictions imposed on him by men who wished to conduct, 
the business on the ordinary principles, Owen, in 1813, formed 
a new firm, whose members, content with 5 per cent, of return 
for their capital, would be ready to give freer scope to his 
philanthropy. In this firm Jeremy Bcntham and the well- 
known Quaker, William Allen, wore partners. 

In the same year Owen first appeared as an author of 
essays, in which he expounded the principles on whieh his 
system of educational philanthropy was based. The cbi<‘i 
were that man’s character is made 
formcul by circunn 

sknees over which he j J;iiat he is not a proper 

subject either of praise or blame— these principles leading up 
to the practical conclusion, that the great secret in the right 
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formatioH of man's character is to place him under the proper 
indiKMU'os, physical, moral, and social, "'from his earliest years, 
llicse principles, of the irresponsibility of of tile 

olTect of early iniluences, are the keynote of Owen’s whole 
system of (Klucation and social amelioration, and he embodied 
them in his first work, A New Viei& of Society ; or, Essays on 
the Principle of the Formation of the Human Character, the first 
of tliese four essays being published in 1813. It is needless to 
sa,y that Owem’s views theoretically belong to a very old 
syst(mi of pliilosophy, and that his originality is to be found 
only ill Iiis benevolent application of them. 

For the next few years Owen’s work at New Lanark 
continued to have a national and even a European signi- 
ficance. New Lanark itself became a much-frequented place 
of pilgrimage for social reformers, statesmen, and royal per- 
sonages, amongst whom was Nicholas, afterwards Emperor 
of Russia. According to the unanimous testimony of all who 
visited it, the results achieved by Owen were singular^ good. 
The manners of the children, brought up under his system, 
were graceful and unconstrained ; health, plenty, and con- 
tentment prevailed ; drunkenness was almost unknown, and 
illegitimacy was extremely rare. The most perfect good- 
feeling subsist txi bi'twcen Owen and his workpeople ; all the 
ojieratious oE tlic mill proceeded with the utmost smooth- 
ness and regularity ; and the business still enjoyed great 
prospi'.rity. 

As yet, however, Owen was not^ a socialist; he was^ a 
philanthropic captalist, whose great distinction was the 
originality and the unwearying unselfishness of his rncihods. 
It was not liiitil 1817, when the general misery and stagnation 
of trade conscqueiit on the termination of the Napoleonic 
Wars were engrossing the attention of the country, that he 
first embodied his socialistic views in a written,, document, 
this being a report comrnmiicated to the Committee of the 
1 louse of ('ominous on the Poor Law. In this document Owen, 
after cieariy "tracing the special causes connected with the 
war which liad led to such a deplorable state of things, pointed 
out that the penBane|3,l.qa^iijQf..^^ was to bciounii in 
the ctnnpetitiQfi,,oi,]aiOTm labors with macliinery, and that 
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the only effective remedy was the imitrd Acium <‘! nirn ami 
the sTiborclInation of luachinerw 

liis proposals for ihe treatmeid td' p.mperisin vM-tr hasrd 
on these principles. He nvommend<M} that foonnnnit nf 
from (ive innuin'd to three thousand slnaild he s<ithh pu 
spaces of land of from umso in aetr’.. all livm:; in 

large building in the form of a sqnaie, uith pnhlii’ kOehm,; 
and mess-rooms. Kach family slumld ha\t' it^, nwu pnvate 
apartments, am! the entin' care of tlu^ einhhen till ilie am* n| 
three, after which they should he tHhieaied am! hi ought up 
by the. community, their parents having, aere^o, to tluun at 
meals and all otlur proper times. I'liese eonununities migju 
be established by indivi<lnals, by p.irishes, hy munfios, or hy 
the State: in every case there slandd he eUi'epivt' super- 
vision by duly (lualifted persons. Work, and tlu' rujiWinent 
of its results, shoukl be in eomnunn Such a eommtnuty. 
while mainly agricuHurak should pos,sess all tin* best 
machinery, should offer every variety e>f tanplovmtmt. ami 
should, as far as possible. b<^ self-et>nt.dne<!. In otlu^r wnul*^, 
his communities were intemh'd to he s<df.«d«‘pem!ent units, 
which should providi' tlu^ hot education and the t'ou:.4ant 
exercise of unsidlish intelligemau shoukl unite the advantages 
of towm ami country like ami shtvuki etuieti the luonoiunuus 
activity of the factory with the freest vaiithy of cuiupatiun. 
while utilising all the latest iinpoivement;. in nnlmUnat 
technique. As _ these Jyiwushi|rsd^ as lie also called Ituniu 
'‘should increase in uumtaT. unions of ihnu federativelv 
united shall be fornu'd in circles of ivn^, hundreds, ami 
thousaiKlsd^ till they shoukl mnbraee t!u‘ wludi^ work! in mu- 
great republic with a common interest. 

His plans for the pure of. pauperism Wi-re recciVint with 
great , favour. The Times ami the d/woiing /‘ask am! manv 
of the leading men of the country, eoimtenams/d tlu-m : ^au* 
of his most steadfast friends was the Duke id Kent, latlei 
of Queen Victoria. He had, indeed, gained the tsir of the 
country, and had the prospect before him of a great emver 
as a social reformer, when he went out of his way, at a large 

hostility to n!! \lie nreivml 
forms of religion/' Aitqi Jyis n^ligions seiiti. 
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mont of the country, Owen’s theories were in tiie popular 
mind associated with infidelity,^ and were henceforward sus- 
pected and discredited. 

Owen’s own confidence, however, remained unshaken, ^ 
he was anxious tliat his scheme for establishing a community 
should be tested. At last, in 1825, such an experiment was 
attempted, under the direction of his disciple, Abram Combe, 
at Orbiston, near Glasgow ; and in the same year, Owen 
himself commenced another at New HarmonjG Indiana, 
America. After a trial of about two years, both failed com- 
pletely. Neither of them was a paiiper experimeht ; but It 
must be said that the members wci*c of the most motley 
description, many worthy people of the highest aims being 
mixed with vagrants, adventurers, and crotchety, wrong- 
headed enthusiasts. 

After a long period of friction with William Allen and 
some of his other partners, Owen, after his return from 
America, resigned all connection with New Lanark in 1828. 
Most of his means having been sunk in the New Harmony 
experiment, he was no longer a flourishing capitalist, but the 
head of a vigorous propaganda, in wlucli socialism and 
secularism wen^ combined. One of the most intcTcsting 
featur(\s of the movement at this ’pcuTdcTl^wis 
ment, in i8j2, of an equitable laboiir exchange system, in 
wliidi exchange was erfi^cted by means of labour* notes, the 
usual nu'aus of (^x.clia.nge and the usual middlemen being alike 
supi'rst‘dc‘d. 

it was now that the word ‘‘ socialism into use. 
It appears to have been first used in the Poor Man\<i Guardian 
HI 1833. In 1835, a society, which received the grandiloquent 
name of the Association (:)f all Classes of all Nations, was 
fouiulial muier the auspices of Robert Owen ; and the words 
“socialist'' and “socialism” became current during the 
discussions winch arose in connection with it.i As Owcai 
and his scirool Iiad little esteem for the political reTonn of 
the lime, and laid all emphasis on the necessity "of social 
improvihnent ^uid recunstriictmn, it is ‘obvious^ hem jthe harhe 
came to be recognised as suitable and distinctive. Tire term 
^ lloiyoakc, IlUioiy 0/ Co-openUmi, voL i. p, a 10, ed. 1875, 
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was soon aftei’wards borrowed by a disi incnislu^d iMonrh 
writer, Reybaiid, in his welbknowo work, ihv AV/o; 
modernes, in which he discussed the tht'oih's of SeinI -Stsnon, 
Fourier, and Owen. Through Reybauii it sonn gaiiu'di wide 
currency on the Continent, and it is now the aee<'pttHl name 
for the most remarkable movemeul of motlrni times. 

Meanwhile, the Reform Bill of iSj.: had lu'en passed: 
it brought the middle class into lynver, mui by the exelusicMt 
of the workmen emphasised their existeiun’ as a Si‘pai'ati‘ 
class, and their disconjent fonmi its expressinti in idiartism. 
As is ohviousJVomThe contents of tlu' Charitax Chartism wxts 
most prominently a denuind for polititxd udonu ami not a 
socialist movement ; but both in its origin and in its ultimate 
aim the movement was essentially (‘coiauuie. krom the 
socialist point of yieWj the. intt'rest of this imnxauetit iii's 
greatly in the fact that in its organs the <!octrim' of “ surplus 
value/' afterwards elaborated by Marx as the basis of his 
system, is broadly and om]>haticalIv enunciated, Bric.'tly, 
the doctrine of “surplus value “ is that wdiilt' the worker 
produces all the wealth, he is ohligual to (xmteiit lunmelf with 
the meagre share nect^ssary to support his exdstence, and the 
surplus goes to the capitalists, who. wath the king, the priests, 
the lords, and gentlemen, live upo!\ the labour of the working 
man.^ 

During these years, ClvveuV secujarisB fi'uehit^g gained 
such miluenccjim<m^ tKHxisioin 

in x%9, for the statement in the IITx/aibrv/rr Rmtw that 
his principles were the actual creed o( a gnxit portion of 
them. 

At this period Ow^en made some more eiiiuuumal expi-ri- 
ments, of which the most important were those at Kalahine, 
in Ireland, and at Tytherly^ in idutupsiure. It is adnutte<l 
that the fc^mer, ^ in iHjp, was a. retmui<^> 

able/succe4jor\three/and years, till ttie proprietor 

who had grautedlhe use of the land, having ruined intuselt 
by ganibling; was obliged to sell out. ryiherly, lu^guu in 
1839, was an absolute failure. By X84C) tlm only penmunau 
result of Owen's agitation, so sseaiously carried mi by piiblitr 
^ Poor Man*s Guardian^ 1H35. 
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meetings, pamphlets, periodicals, and occasional treatises, was 
the co-operative movement, and for the time even that 
seemed to have utterly collapsed. In his later j^ears Owen 
became a linn believer in spiritualism. He died in 1858 at 
his native town, at the ago of eighty-seven. 

I'hc causes of Owen’s failure in establishing his com- 
inuuitics Tire obvious enough. Apart from the difficulties 
inluirent in socialism, he injured the social cause by going out 
of his way to attack the liistoric religions and the accepted 
views on marriage, by his tediousness, quixotry, and over- 
confidence, by refusing to sec that for the mass of men 
measures of transition froni an old to a new system must be 
adopted. If lie had been true to his earlier methods and 
retained the autocratic guidance of his experiments, the 
chances of success would have been greater. Above all, 
Owen had too great faith in human nature, and he did not 
understand the laws of social evolution. He thought that 
he could break the chain of continuity, and as by magic 
create a new set of circumstances, which would forthwith 
produce a new generation of rational and unselfi.sh men. The 
time was too strong for him, and the current of English history 
swept past him. 

Even a very l)rief account of Owen, however, would be 
incomplete witliout indicating his relation to Malthus, who, 
in his famous E^^say on Ik)p ul ation lxyijS)i had argued that the 
growth of the population must always press closely on the 
.means of subsistence, and k)\causc^' widesprea^^ 
poverty. Against Malthus, Owen showed that the wealth of 
the country had, in consequence of mechanical improvement, 
increased out of all proportion to the population. The 
problem, therefore, was not to rCvStrict population, but to 
. institute rational social arrangements and to secure, a fair 
' distribution of wealth — a truly socialistic tixeory. Whenever 
the numbe^r of inhabitants in any of his communities increased 
beyond the luaxinuim, new communities should l>c created, 
until tliey should extend over the whole wmiid. The period 
would probably nevc£ arrive ^ cni'th be Ml ; 

but, if it should, the human race would be^gpod, intelligent, 
and rational, and would know much betkr tiian the present 
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irrational generation how .to provide hn- the oenn ren<*(', Sm'h 
was Owen’s ,s<)cialistic trcfh'inont of tlu' popnlalinn pr*ibli’nn 

Robert Owen was essentially a. pioiuH'r, whose \v«‘rk *nnl 
influence it would be unjust to inearure by their tanejble 
results. Aptu't from his socialistic theories, it slsnild, n^'VU'r- 
theless, bo remenibereil that he w;ts one ifl the ioreuur‘d ;uul 
most energetic pn)nioters of n movements nf aeknow- 
ledged and enduring nselulness. Ih' was the founder of 
infant schools in England ; he \vasAhe first to iutrt Mince 
reasonably sliort lumrs into factory lab<a.u\ and he /ealousl) 

promoted factory legislation one of tiu' most tuaslcHl and 

most boneliciai reforms of the eenttiry : he was, ab(»v<' all, one 
of the founders of tlie co-operative nu>venu'nt. In general 
education, in sanitary reform, and in ins sound and lunnani- 
tarian views of common life, he was far in advance of his 
time. 

Still, he had many serious fanlis; ail that ^\.e; t|uixolit\ 
crude, and superficial in his views IxH'amt' mor(' |>roinincnl 
in his later years, and by the extravagaiaa* of his a<iv<icacv 
of them he did grave injury to tlie cause he hai! at luaart. \x\ 
his personal character he was witlumt ix'proaeh frank, 
benevolent, and straightforward to a fault ; and he pursma! 
the altruistic schemes in which he spent all his nu'ans witli 
more earnestness than most men devote to ihe areunudatioa 
of a fortune. 

Before Owe.nks death in hS58 there had begtui in b'ligland 
the Christian Socialist movement, of whi<”!i the leatlers wete 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, amt Mr. 
Ludlow, the economist. The alH)rtive ('hart ist demonstrat ion 
in the April, of 1848 excited in Maurici' and his friends the 
deepest sympathy with the sufferings td tlu* haigflisli working 
class— a feeling which was intensified by tlu‘ r<‘veIaliomi 
regarding London Labour and London IkuirA puldished in 
the Morning Chronide of 1840. In Polifics/er ihe People, the 
Christian Socdalisi, in Yeast and Allan l.oeke. and from the 
pulpit and the platform, the represent at ive.s of the movtunent 
exposed the evils of the competitive system, i'tuTital tm an 
unsparing waifarc against the Manchestta* .scIumA. and maim 
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tainccl that socialismj rigjitly uncicrstoodj was Christianity 

Their labours in insisting on ethical 
and spiritual principles as the ti^ue bonds of society, in pro- 
moting associations, and in diffusing a knowledge of co- 
opcM'ation, wore largely beneficial. In the north of lingland 
they joined hands with the co-operative movement — partial 
realisation of the socialistic ideal in that it is production for 
use. I'liis movement was revived by twenty-eight working 
men in Rochdale in 1844, starting with a capital of 

-^‘28 raised by weekly subscriptions of 3d., opened a shop 
where Hour, butter, sugar, and oatmeal were sold to members 
and their families. I'hey hit on the plan of distributing the 
surplus a.s a dividend on purchases — a device which, by 
eliminating profit, hannonised consumers' co-operation with 
socialism. Their deveiopment was as remarkable as their 
programme, which, ^ in addition to industriar' enterprises, 
included the building of houses, the acquirement of land to 
provide einployineiit for menibers, and the, establishment of 
a self-sup|)orting home colony. The co-operation of pro- 
ducers advocated by the Cliristian Socialists, and to some 
extent by R<)b(Tt C)wcn, was artisa^^^^ which could 

have no place in any system of socialism, and met with little 
suc<'t‘ss ; but eo-operaiive distribution has been increasingly 
and enormously successful. 

llurrFristmirKoeia^ movement, however, left but little 
mark ; and evt'n bi'fore the deaths of Maurice in 1872 and 
Kingsley in 1875, tlie movement ended without any remarkable 
achievtmients to its credit, save that of having once again 
focused tlie eyes of luigland on a few of the evils of the capitalist 
systinn as evidenctKl in one or two sweated trades* 
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SociAUSM IN France, 1800-1850 

W HILST England had been ('xporinn-ni in;: wil h ( Hvi'ntsni. 

Chartism, Christian Socialism, ami tiu' Co-opfi-ativc 
movement, France had cxpcrinn'ntcd with a mixture of 
autocratic socialism and conuimni.sm tliat led to the direst 
results. The earliest exponents of this mixtuie were t’omte 
Henri de Saint-Simon (1760- -18^5) and h'rancois Ihuirier 
(1772-1837), who had grown up under the intlnence of the 
too-confident optimism of the h'rench Revolution, ami believed, 
like Owen, in the possibilities of human progress and 
perfectibility.^ 

Saint-Simon, the foimder of h'reueh sueialism. belonged lo 
a younger branch of the family' of the oelebrated Puke of that 
name. Ambitious, self-conlident. and intelK'etnally bohl, he 
early began to evolve remarkabh' (>ngim'erin,g sehetues, one of 
which was to unite the Atlantic and the Pacitie by a canal, 
and another to construct a canal from Mudriil to the .sea. lb- 
took no part of any importance in the h'ri'iieh Kevulution, but 
amassed a small fortune by land spt'euiation, which, howevi-r, 
he lost through his oxperiim'nts, and for the last deeacle of his 
life he was reduced to the greatf'St straits. 

His early works were mostly scientitie. and politii'al. am! 
it was not until 1817 — the year in which Owen first expounded 
his socialist ideas — that he began, in his treatise. L' hnluxinc. 
to propound his socialistic vicw.s, which la; further flevelopctl 
in L’Organisatsur (iSig), Du Syst&me Imlustritti (1821), 
CatSchisme des Iniustrkls (1823), and Le Niunmii ( hmtiamxmc 
(1825}. 

As a thinker, Saint-Simon was deficient in systiau. c.lear- 
ness, and consecutive strength, but hi.s specidafioms arc 

1 The earlier socialists, such as Morelly, have been ignoreU. owing 
to the little efiect they had oa history. 

■ / '-*4 
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always ingenions and originaL His opinions were con^ 
ditioned l>y the French Revolution and by the feudal and 
military system still prevalent in France. In opposition to 
the destructive liberalism of the Revolution, however, he 
insisted on tlie mx'.essity of a new and positive reorganisation 
of society. His solution, briefly, was an industrial state 
directed by the industrial chiefs : the men who were best 
fitted to organise society for productive labour being entitled 
to rule it, and to secure “ the exploitation of the globe by 
association.'’ “ The whole of society/' he argued in Le 
Nouveau ChFisk'anisnie, '' ougHt to itnve towards the a 
tion of the moral and physical existence of the poorest 
class ; society ought to organise itself in the way best adapted 
for attaining this end." This principle became the watch- 
word of the school of Saint-Simon, prominent among which 
were Hazard and Enfant in. 

Five years after Saint-Simon's death, the fermentation 
produced by the revolution of July 1830 brought the move- 
ment prominently before the attention of France, but with 
this modificatioiv, that the followers of Saint-Simon protested 
emphatically agoinst tlu* exploitation of man by man," and 
urged that in future the aim must be the exploitation of 
the globe i)y tmm associated with man." Under the capitalist 
system, they argued, tlu'; industrial chief exploits the pro- 
li'tariat, the members of which, though nominally free, must 
accept his terms under pain of starvation. This state of 
tilings is consolidated by the law of inheritance, whereby the 
instruments of produdion, which are private property, and 
all the attendant social advantages, are transmitted without 
regard to personal rncTit. The social disadvantages being 
also transmitt<'d, misery becomes hereditary. The only 
I'emedy for this is tlie abolition of the law of inheritance, and 
the union of all instruments of labour in the social fund, 
which shall be exploited by association. Society thus 
becomes sole proprietor, entrusting to social groups or social 
functiouaries tiie management of the various properties. 
The riglit of succession is transferred from the family to the 
State. 

The school of Saint-Simon insisted strongly on the claims 
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of merit; they aclvocatc^d a social hirr<uvliv in \v\\U'\\ iwvh 
man should he placed accordiug to his caparit\ . am! u^wamUhI 
according to his works. This is, indcril, a mns\ spcnal and 
pronounced feature of the Saint-Simon sorialiMU, whosa 
theory of government is a kind of spnilual in' s<‘irntilu* 
autocracy. 

With regard to the family and the ivlatiott nf ihr s(’Xra. 
the school of Saiut-Simou advocated the eompleh' rmanrip,o 
tion of woman and her cadire equality with mam The 
social mdividuar' is man and \v<anan. wim m'c asrueiafed 
in the triple function of religiotn tlu' stat<\ and tlu* family. 
In its official declarations the sehot>l maintained tlm sanctity 
of the Christian law of marriage, (hi this \Mnni. Irid'antim 
Saint-SimoiTs principal disciple, fell inti> a ]>!-tirient and 
fantastic latitudinariauisng which maile ilu' seluu)} a s.candal 
to France ; but many of the most prominent naanhers, include 
ing Hazard, refused to follow him. This ex]xmsinn of Saint- 
Simon’s theories led to the decline of the school, and lyv the 
early forties it had ceased to have any iulluencc worth noting. 

Saint-Simon’s contemporary, hVanytsis Marit' Charles 
Fourier, was a remarkable man. Morn at Mesangon in 177c, 
he received from his fatluT, a prosptu’ons tlrapcr, an excellent 
education at the acadeitty of Ins native town. The boy 
excelled in the studies of the seluH>K ami regret fully abamloned 
them for a business career, llis Imsiness <hifies bmk liirn 
abroad to Holland and Germany, wffiere Iw enlarge<i his 
experience of men and things. On Ids fatliei ‘s ileal Iq Ihmrier 
inherited a sum of about with whiiffi lu* started 

business at Lyons; but he lost all lu^ had in tlie siege <vf that 
city by the Jacobins during the Reign of was tlmnvn 

into prison, and narrowly escaped tlm guillidiiue (.hr his 
release he joined the army for two years, and then retunu^d 
to his old way of life. 

At a very early age Fourier had his utteutiiin callett to 
the defects of the prevalent commercial system. Wlum only 
five years old he had been punished for sptxddng Hie tnitli 
about certain goods in his father’s shop ; and at tin' age 
of twenty-seven he had,: at Marseilles, to superintend t!ie 
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destruction of an immense quantity of rice held for higher 
prices during a scarcity of food until it had become unfit for 
use. The conviction grew within him that a system which 
involvtal such abuses and immoralities must be radically evil, 
heeling that it was his mission to find a remedy for it, he 
spent his life in the discovery, elucidation, and propagation 
of a bettor order; and he brought to his task a self-denial 
and singleness of purpose which have seldom been surpassed. 

Considered as a purely literary and speculative product, 
the socialism of Fouriiu* was prior to those both of Owen and 
Saint-Simon. Fourier’s first work, Theork des Quatre Move- 
nmits, was published as early as 180S. His system, however, 
scarcely attracted any attention and exercised no influence 
till the movements originated by Owen and Saint-Simon 
had begun to decline. 

The socialism of Fourier is in many respects fundamentally 
different from that of Saint-Simon, who represented the 
principle of authority, of centi'-alisation ; while Fourier made 
all possible provision for local and individual freedom. With 
Saint-Sinionism the State is the starting-point, the normal 
and dominant power ; in h'ourier, power is held by a local 
body, correspenuling to the commune, which lie called the 
fdialanfic* In tlu* system of Fourier the holds the 

supreme and <'entral place, other organisations in comparison 
with it being secondary and subordinate. 

riu' s()eial system of hourior was the central point in his 
speculations, although monlded and coloured by his peculiar 
views on flu'ology, cosmogony, and psychologjr, which arc 
too invoivt'd to be given here. He believed that the speedy . 
passage from social chaos to universal harmony could be { 
accomplished only by one method, by giving to the human I 
passions their natural development. For this end, a com- 
plete break ^¥ith civilisation must be made. We must have 
new social arrangements suitable to human nature and in 
harmony wilii the intentions of the Creator. These Fourier 
^ providi's in l!,ie phalange. In its normal form the phalange 
was to consist: of four hundred families, or eighteen hundred 
persons, living on a square league of land, self-contained 
and self-sufficing for the most part, and combining within 
z 
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itself the means for the free clevelopmeiii of ihc uu'st \aried 
likings and capacities. It was an in wliicli ag,i> 

culture, industry, the appliances and opport unit ies of eni»y. 
ment, and generally of the widest and freest lunuan develop- 
ment, were to be combined the interests of the i[idi\!dual 
freedom and of common union Ixhng n'coneiltsl in a way 
hitherto unknown and tininiagined. 

In such an iastitutkm it is o!u*ious that jiovwunwni muter 
the form of compulsion and restraint would \h^ nshu-ed In a 
minimum. Hie officials of the /v>u/u;^gc would hv eleettah 
and would free!}?’ group themse.lvi\s ifito wider <’ombinations 
with elected chiefs, and the plhtLnn^t's of the wimU' world 
would form a great federation with a sinelo elected ('hied 
resident at Constantinople, which would be the muvt'rsal 
capital. 

The labour of the phalange would he conducted on seientilic 
methods; but it would, alwe all things, ]>v made atlraciivtu 
by consulting the likings and capacities of the lueinlnus, by 
frequent change of occupation, by recourst' to the principle 
of emulation in individuals, groups, ami staics. On tlie 
principle that men and women niv eager for flu* fg'eatest 
exertion, if only they like the form of it, bourier bases his 
theory that all labour can be nnulc aJtraetive by appealing 
to appropriate motives iu human natunu mbviously, also, 
what is now the most disagnuNibli' IalH>ur tandd be more 
eifectively pm*formcd by machinery. 

The product of labour was to be disf rilnif tul in the following 
manner: Out of the eonmmn gains of the phalange a very 
comfortable minimum was assured to evi^ry member. Of tlu' 
remainder, live-twelfths went to labour, fmu'dweUtlis to 
capital, and three-twelfths to talent. In the phalange indi- 
vidual capital existed, and inequality of fahud was ntd tmly 
admitted, but insisted upon and utilis^ui. In l!u* a<itnd 
distribution the phalange treated with individuals, ami 
individual talent would be rewarded in accordamu* with tlie 
services rendered in the management of tlm phalange, fhc 
place of each being determined by election. Labour Nv«ndd he 
remunerated on a principle entirely diffon*nt from the present. 
Hard and common or necessary work should be bust paid ; 
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useful work should come next, and pleasant work last of all. 
In any case, the reward of labour would be so great that ever};^ 
one would have ihe o]^portunity of becoming a capitalist. 

One <d” the most, notable results of the treating 

witli c'ach inetuht'r individually is, that the economic inde- 
pendeiux' of woiu(?n would be assured. Even the child of 
live would have its ow]i shai'e in the product. 

The system of ju)urier may fairly be described as one of 
the most inf^eiiious and elaborate Utopias ever devised by the 
human brain. But in many cardinal points it has been 
construct(‘d in cmnplete contradiction to all that experience 
and sciemee have taught us of human nature and the laws 
of social evolution. Fourier particularly underestimates the 
force of human egotism. From the beginning progress has 
consisted esvsentially in the hard and strenuous repression of 
the unn'generatc residuum witliin man, whereas he would 
give it free rein. This applies to his system as a whole, and 
especially to his theories on marriage. Instead of supplying 
a sudden passage from social chaos to universal harmony, 
his system would, after entirely subverting such order as we 
have, only bring us back to social chaos. 

Yet his works are full of suggestion and instruction, and 
his criticisms of ihe unbridled capitalist system, of its waste, 
anarchy, and immorality, an' itigeuious, searching, and often 
most convincing. In his positive proposals, too, arc to be 
found some of ilu,' nuist sngadoiis and far- reaching forecasts 
of the future landmarks of human progress. Most noteworthy 
arc the guarant(a\s he devised for individual and local freedom. 
The phalange was on the one hand large enough to seeme all 
the beiudts of a scientiiic industry and of a varied common 
life. ; on tlie other, it provides against the evils of centralisa- 
tion, of State, despotism, of falsa, patriotism and national, 
jealousy. 

The freiHlom of the individual and of tlie minority is, 
inor(H>vor, proti'cte<l against the possible tyranny . of the 
pimkmge by the existence, under reasonable limits and under 
social control, of individual capital. This individual capital, 
further, is pt'rft'ctly mobile; that is, the possessor of it, if he 
thinks lit to migrate or go on travelj-may remove Ms capital, 
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and find a welconie for his lalxnir, lalonL and invnsliu<*ids in 
any part of the world, 

Fourier has foreeast tin' part in In' played in (lie 
and political d(weiopment of tin' future hy tin' loeal \hh\\\ 
whctluT we call it commtuuy parisin nr numieipalit w Tnr 
fact tha;t he has given it a fantasfie name, and snrruundei! 
it with many fantastic conditions, should not hinder us Imm 
recognising his groat sagacity an<l originalitv. 

It was chietly after the decline of the Saint -Simem nnna*^ 
rnent tliat ]u)urier gained a heariiiit; and a little sma'e.ss. A 
small group of enthusiastic adherents gathered nmnd him: 
a journal was started for the propagatitm o{ Ids vimvs ; and 
in 1832 an attempt was made on lands tiear Xd'rsailles it) 
establish a phalangr, which, however, pn>vt‘d a tidal failure. 

In 1837 Fourier passed away from a. world that sliowtnl 
little inclination to listen to his tiniching, A singtdar altruism 
in his character was blended with the most sanguine (am- 
fidence in the possibilities of human progiass. His lif<* was a 
model of simplicity, integrity, kiiulliiu'ss. ami disintiUTstetl 
devotion to what he decnK'd the highest aitns. 

With Owen, Saint-Simon, and lu)urii'r, modern stamilisin 
really begins, and tliereafter it has had a <'ontinnona and 
widening development until sotaalistie teuidung and pin. 
paganda have lu^en taken tip hy <nu' etmutry aft(‘r anothiu 
throughout the civilised worhl. U must 1 h' oi^st'rvetl. htnv^ 
ever, that while Owen’s new and reastmed theory of soeitdv 
was entirely relative to the industrial revtlution, those ef 
Saint-Simon and Fourier wtav int!uimce<! hy tlie ideas ot 
liberty, equality, and fratentity so prominent iltiring tlu* 
French Revolution as well as l)y the Ciaiceptitm of the worth 
and dignity of labour. Whilst Owen had luiore his (\ves tlu' 
evils of a young but gigantic industrialism, Saint-Sinuni rum 
tornplated the hoary abuses of an idle and privih*grd ftm<Ia!i.4n 
—fearfully shaken, no doubt, by the Revi>lntinn, hut hUll 
strong in Europe, and in France, as elsewlimg powciluHx* 
revived during the period after Watexiom Saint-Sinuai sau 
that a new world, an industrial world nesting mi labour, had 
arisen, while the old feudal and theohigieal wtnhl Jtihieani 
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courliers and a clergy steeped in ignorance— still ruled All 

lus a,T„v O ,u„„su>.s, wl,„ had „„ 1„ , ,„,,,,.Uu„rtb 

h. ivrlorm lor Sa,„t-Si„M, s„„sl,t to rrplaco 1,0 ” 

ouliisl nol , lo.-fc o,„l scoolilic leadtr., as the ,-cal Arfci,,, i-a p 
o I tho hroii.-t, 1,00, Jo ( aly, ha ajpactod that these OKtptio.I; 
jUv sill, d iiioii, insloacl ol exploiting the labour ol others 

"■“'i' fa- the soiteral goral. ' 

hoilhoi Owen nor .Siimt-Suiion ,vas revolutionary in the 
ordoiory souse. 0,m, tviLs most anxious that the Englfah 
lUMl other ( .ovoriunents should adopt his projects of socialistic 
. on... l.eiuhns .s a esinen and royal personages befrMeS 
m . Fk had no hutli in the j)oIitical reforms of iS'^2 * he 
reckennl the pehUeal .side el Chartism as of no account, ’and 
he pielm-ed seeiahstic ex-periment under autocratic guidance 

Ihc sunu autec.K tic tendency was very pronounced in Saint- 
hnnon and lus school His first appeal was to Louis XVIII 
He wished to supersech* the feudal aristocracy by a workW 
aristocracy o merit. His school claim to 'have been t 
hrst to warn the (myenunents of Juiropo of the ri.se of revolt 
loiiary .y leiahsm. 1 „ short . the early socialLsm arose during 
!.<• reaction cun.sequ..ut on II, e wars of tin luench Kcvolu- 
t.im, and was mlhu.ueed hy (he political te.uleudes of the 

The beginning of .socialism may tinus be dated from 1817 
th# year wlien Owen laid his .scheme for a socialistic coin’ 
imuuty before (he I'ommittee of the House of Commons on 
Uie poo, law, (he ,vyar ai.so Hiat the .speculations of Saint- 
V imoit (hhiud(‘ly (ouk u soc'kilistic dirrctioiL 

In (lu> yeans (ha( followed the death of Fourier in 1817 
•siieiahsm m hnine.e beg.an to take a more determined coui'sc' 

1 he .lenissum (o power of the middle clas.ses- tlie “ bour- 
p'oisie - m I he thirties had the result that socialism now 
began to be the enrd of the “proletariat.’' Hitiierto these 
two c a.s.se.s had beim united against feudalism and reaction 
as m Lug and, Iml tku-e had been a sign of the new develop: 

™iswk^Hr.'V“ workmen rose to 

arms with the slogan Live working, or die fighting." During 
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the following decades^ sodalLsm in ioaiua' li.ni two itispir- 

ing nicu as its protagonists Louis Blanc (iSn-'uSgcL tiu' 

founder of iTcnch .Denic)craiic St.uaalisnu <uul Limte L^st'ph 
Proudhon (kSo(>“X 865 )j the exponent of auaiiinn 
Louis hhaue.j who belongvd to an ari^Uncratic but poor 
family, early distinguished himself as a iualliant wiiter. Ilis 
first soeiatistic work appeared in i8pc). \\h<'n lu' publiNhed in 
his journal, th(' Reviicdu Pro^^ris, his treatise on “ /./f hvaNoBa- 
lion dii TrdvjilP The greater part of tins work is an uiisptU'ing 
denunciation oC tlio evils of the eapitalistie system, ih’ saw, 
however, that these evils would tawaa* lu^ abolished by a State 
in which tliose who protiled by such a system wic'ldei! com- 
plete power, and he then^fore \irgi*d that the Stale sinmid 
be constituted on a thoroughly diumauMtie basis. Such a 
State ought then, he argued, to create indusin,!! assisnatii^ns, 
or, national workshops, wliich would grailually aiul without 
shock supersede individual workshops, (hire st't in motion 
by the State, tliCvSe social workslu^ps wouUi !v self-sup]>orting 
and self-governing. I'he workmen would tiioosc tlieir own 
managers, would themsrlves arrange tln' division of tlie 
pix)hts, and would iakt^ measures to (cxti'iul the enterprises 
commemxHl. 'Hus intervc'utiou of a deumrratie government 
would, he held, remt>V(' the undoubted mism y and oppression 
attendant on th<' eotupeiitive system, ami in place td' the 
delusive liberty of laissojdirc wouk! t'stabliHi a real and 
positive freeclom. 

With regaid to the renmneration oi takad and labour, 
Louis Blanc takes very high ground. " (Hsiiusd* lie says, 
“ should assert its legitimate empire, not by the amount of 
the tribute which it will levy <m soeiHy, but by the gnndm^ss 
of the services which, it will retuler/' In a sul)KtH|uent 
edition of his work, however, he supports the idea that wages 
should be equal. 

In the following year, 1H40, l,mus lilaneT eouteinporarv, 
Proudlmn, brought out a pami)hkd of even grerder import. 
The title was the challenging <iuery, Wluii is 
and his famous answer was the pruvoeativi' J^mpiriy' is 
the/L Property is theft, he argued, inasiimdi as it apprtv 
priates the value produced by the labour of others in the 
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iorm of Tcni\ int('rosi, and profit, without rendering an equivcV 
halt. ln>r pi'(q)erty, Proudhon would suhstituto individual 
possession, the right of occupation being ecpial for ail men. 

I'his pamphlet was followed in 1846 hy Mb System of 
Economic ('oniradicfious, in which he argued that the real 
soiuiion o! the so('ial problem would be attained not so much 
by altering tlu' way in which wealth is produced, but by 
aht'ring the way in which it circulates. For this purpose 
lu‘ iirgcd the (‘slablishnu'ut of a bank wliich would exact no 
discount from its customers. 

Potli l.ouis Plane and Proudhon had an opportunity, 
though in justice it must be admitted that it was not quite 
a fair opportunity, of putting their socialistic theories to the 
test in tiie year 1848. For several years there had been in 
France a strong movement in favour of a more democratic 
sutYrage. The frivolous treatment of this demand by the 
French King led, in the February of 1848, to a sudden rising 
—the result of which was that he abdicated, and a Provisional 
Government, of which Lamartine, the poet, was a prominent 
momlier, was (‘slaldished in Paris. On the same day, how- 
ever, the socialists, IchI by Louis Blanc, Flo(;on, and Albert, 
estahlislied anotlun' Provisional Government in the Hotel 
dc' V 1 l!e. King had tied, two Provisional Governments 

rcigmd in his stcaiL Tlu! success of the revolution amazed 
equally tlK>st' wlimn it displactid and those whom it placed 
ill pow(T. h‘or tlu' moment all was chaos; then the two 
lh,‘ovisional ( lovcrnments amalgamated, and Lamartine, 
Louis Blanc, Ledru-Rolliu (a prominent socialist leader), 
Flo(;,on and Albert, and six others ruled France. The history 
of the tu'xt few months is a pathetic example of how the most 
archait and sinctTo of men, given power, can have their plans 
twist(^<!, tliwnrtcd, and nulliflod by those more used to the 
exiTcise of power. On paper a bold and energetic series of 
reforms was commmiciKi. The electorate was extended to 
include nine millions, instead of the previous two hundred 
thousand; tlie hours of labour in Paris were reduced to 
ten per day, though in the provinces they were left at twelve 
hcnirs ; and finally, the national workshops that Louis Blanc 
had advocated were coraineneed* On the 27th and 28th 
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February, a few days after tbo outbreak id ilu' revohitiou, 
decrees were passed instituting thes(‘ wmksluvps whvrv ike 
unemployed, who had made the revohititan miejd he Sid 
to work, and the rate of pay was fixed at twn tram's per day. 
But instead of Louis Hlane, being appointcul to snpeivise 
this child of his own imaginatiom mie of his h\i\rvvs\ <menu<\s, 

Marie, who had no symiulhy with the ' m luarn', was pUevd 
ill charge. All the riff-raff of tla* streets <d Laris, topadlu'r 
with many thousands of honest workimm, wtie put io work 
levelling barricades, removing dunghills, tde. riu‘ first Wi'(‘k 
5000 were employed. In April, the numbers swelled tii 
36,000, and a few weeks later they reaetasi the eiuirnums 
total of 117,000. No effort was tmuie. io turn tlusse tlumsands 
on to productive work, and the natiium! workshops stum 
bexame vast dokvsiiops, where idlers hung about all day 
long doing nothing and receiving two francs a ila\- for doing it ! 

Meanwhile Lamartine, at that moment at the vtu’v zenith 
of his powers, astute, demagogic, and nnseuipulous. had si<ie- 
tracked Louis Ldanc into the -(m'sidi'ncy of a laanmission to 
inquire into the condition of the working idass. Pmt Lamis 
Blanc, realising the hopok'ss chaos into whirli M. Marie had 
thrown, his scheme of national workshops, mnv (Mandi iS.jS) 
began to agitate U>v the formation of “ social wtaicslu^ps 
establishments in whitdi pt'rsons the .same industry should 
be employed togtdluT. He comhaaned the trovernmrut 
establisbnu'nt.s as insensate projects/' and he eomplaiueti 
loudly that he ought not to stigmatised as llu* author td’ 
the appalling chaos that r<‘sult(‘d from huddling imii of all 
trades together to do jobs forwhieli niiu*dtaiths id' them wtse 
totally unfitted. 

Meanwhile Proudhon, who had regndted tin* suitdeti mit** 
break of the revolution because it found social reformets 
unprepared, threw himself into the nwadnititn with ardtnu‘, 
and soon gained a national notoriety. Iti* was the moving 
spirit of the ReprSsmUmit du Peuple ami other journals, in 
which the most advanced theories were mhocMvil in tlu' 
strongest language; and as a member of Assembly for the 
Seine department he brought forward his crdebrattHl proptesa! 
for exacting an impost of one-third on interest and rent, which 
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was rojcH't ^ h.L ! \c also tried to put into operation liis sclieme 
for a iK^-disoount bank, but of the five million francs which he 
n^^ardi'd as esstailial, only seventeen thousand were offered, 
and the S('heine was a complete failure. 

■Many of ilu' niaster-maniifactnrers, in consequence of 
prevaihiL: panic, Iiad now closed tlieir workshops, and the 
uuinbta's of iinemplovial increased rapidly in Paris, Rouen, 
Lyons, and Bonh^aux. A finaiici al . .j:^,anic followed, which 
n'snlttHl in a suspension of cash payments by the banks, a 
note issue, anti a consequent rise in prices. The Provisional 
Bovt'rtnntnt, whit'h had suppressed the salt tax and reduced 
tlie (^X('ist‘ on m<\at and wine (31st March), now resolved to 
inerease all the direct taxes by 45 per cent. This last act 
occasion'd universal indignation throughout France, and the 
peasant proprit'tt)rs, hitherto passive, now objected to their 
taxes being increased by 45 per cent, in order to keep a 
hundred thousand revolutionists in idleness at a cost of two 
hundred thousand francs per day. The strength of this 
feeling became e\adent when, as a result of the general election 
based on universal suffrage which the Provisional (Government 
liad arrangX'ti for C3rd April, the cities returned democratic 
and the provima^s conservative' mtanbers. All professed to 
be. n'publii'an and .supporters of lanuartine, but the number 
that could !h' accaumtcHl socialist was negligible. 

On hih May tlu' IVovisional (Hivernment solemnly resigned 
tlu'ir authority to tiu' mav Assembly, which now appointed 
an Itxi'cuiivt' Commission ot five members— Lamartine (wlio 
liad formt'd an underhand alliance with Ledru-Rollin for 
support), Arag(L Oarnier-Pagfes, Marie, and Ledru-Rollin. 
Lotus Ifiamx Albert, and the other socialist leaders were 
among tlmsi' displacr'd. The following day the various 
(rovenmuad ufiiet's wen^ givtm to mediocre members. The 
truth .now l)urst upon the socialists : democracy had been 
extinguislu'd by universal suffrage ! An excited mob sur- 
rmuidt'd tlu'. Palais du Corps Legislatif. Efforts were made 
by members of the Asst'mbly to calm them by words. Ledru- 
KoUin was receivx'd with a storm of hisses ; Lamartine, the 
silver tougued, was hooted down with cries of '' Enough of 
the lyre— death to Lamartine/^ The^mob then stormed the 
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Assembly, and dissolved it by forre. A n.'w 
Government was nominated by the insure, rnis. «’nnsistiun’ 
of Barbes, Lotus Blane, Jdaru]tii. .K\is|ruK Pierre 

Lcrovix, (\msid6r;mt, and Prutnlhnm and iiruaned in the 
Hotel de Viile. A few lioiirs later the Nali<>nal (dianls jam- 
roundtHi, the lintel de Vil!t\ and ih(‘ member:, of tlu' Insur-» 
rectionary (ioveniment wcw arrestetl and eondneled fo 
Vincennes. Meanwhile, a new personalitv had apjHMU’d eu 
the scene (hmera! (divaii;'iuu\ whn had arrived isnm Ale,eri;u 
and nmv received the porifrdio of i\Iinister n| War. !he» 
parations were hurriedly made on both siiles ior the iiunitable 
clash. On 20th June tlm nimom* ptl aln'oad that the cinveia^ 
mentinteuded to cdosethe nathnml woiiodieps, vvluar irn.ooo 
workmen were now established. IVo days latm* hoslilificrs 
broke out. limrly on the mornin,!^ of the adrd. b-arrieatit's were 
erected with a rapidity, order, and ttmrtmp'hiu'ss (sonu^ of 
them were cannon proof) that cvidenfly ln‘spokt' a ('arefully 
considered plan. Women and children ht'l|H'd tlu' insurgents 
with a will, and nearly four thousaiul barricaties wviv tneebuL 
General Cavaignac, in whom t!m suprenu' eonunand wms nt>w* 
invested, waited until reinforcements came iu lii'ur \'ersailies 
and Orleans, and on tin' evmung <»f tire a ;rd the NhUinnal 
(mard attacked and carn<'d tin' l>arrtrrs of I he Ptaie Si. 
Martin and the Porte St. Denis --both of whicli weic rOalum 
by the insurgents that evening. On tin' i.jtb. i*avaignas‘ was 
given absolute power as Dictator, and the t*AcctiHvt' chan* 
mission resigned. A fierce ami Idtiody couibai eiisueil, in 
which equal bravery and equal viiulictivemrss were shown by 
both sides. All through the 24tli aud 25! In the iigtifs emu 
tinned* Cavatgnac/s terms were uiicmiditiima! siirniuler- 
he obtained them; the socialists waa\^slaugliferedandcrtisbe<l 
Ten thousand bodies were recognised and bnricih m'aiiy as 
many were thrown into the Seine. Hiis ti'rrible strife cost 
France as many lives as any of the liaf ties of tiu' Ihiipire. 

Cavaignac^^now closed the national wanisiiops, lupealed 
the Restrictions of Hours Act^immled tdie Piuss, and experteci 
hopefully to become President of the Re})ul>lir* 'rirat luaumr, 
however, went neither to Cavaignac nor to Laiuartine, hut to 
Louis Napoleon. 
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M('an\vhiK\ Louis Hlanr. lied to luigland,* and Proudhon 
roinaiiuMl as the academic leader of the socialists. Paught 
hy experienet\ lu^ now spent his energies in diserecliting 
his opponents with his pen; hut in i\Iareh of the next 
year lu^ was hnaight 1(> trial, and imprisoned for three 
yt'ars. 

*riu^ n'volmion of 1848 was an itnportant stage in the 
d<'velopincui oi denuKTacy : H was then that the working 
class made its imtramv on the stage of modern European 
history. The dist tirhaneus of that; year affected luxirly the 
whoU^ of wester!! and cetitral iuirope. It was a rising of the 
peoples against anticpiated political forms and institutions, 
against irresptmsihle Governments which took no account 
of the wishes of tluhr subjects. In ITance the revolution 
was a revolt against a. representative inouarchy with a very 
restricted frauchis<\ It was not a deeply planned rising, 
and, indeed, surprised thosi^ who accomplished it, yet it was 
important. lu>r the first time in modern history, men saw 
the legislature iif a. groat country established on principles 
of universal suffragts 

Louis Blanc and his ('olleagucs, however, camuP be said 
to have aceomplisluHl much, nor can ii be said tluit their 
plans ohlained a fair liearing or a fair trial. I'he national 
worksliops as carried out by iiie Provisional Government 
Wiuv a tragic trnvt^sty of Louis Blarufs proposals. It was 
not the iidtailimi of the Govenmumt that they should succeed. 
As one tif the leaders during this difficult crisis, Louis Blanc 
hud mutlu*r tlu^ pers<mal forct^ nor enduring political inlliience 
to ('iisun^ su<'C(‘ss. lit,* was amiabU^, genial, and eloquent, 
but without sGfishuess or drive. Some idea of the lack of 
political grip of janiis Blanc may be gathered from the fact 
that he was comphdely out*manamvred by the vain and 
impractical Lamartiiug who in turn was displaced by 
CavaigmuL wliose military and political flair paled before the 
magic of ttu^ name Napoleon- a Napoleon whom, men have 
united in calling vain, ambitkms, and unskilful Such was 

*' lIiH career as a seeialist leader ended with Ins exile, and although 
he returned to France in 1B71 and became a deputy, his subsequent 
actions are not ol importance# 
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the weight of Louis Blauc, Socialism had not yot prodis'rd 
the nun\ supremely worthy of tlie cause. 

With the bloodshed of the days of jime. btvneh snsinliMu 
ceased for a time to be a cousideraide iorot' ; and rari'^.. ton, 
for a time lost its place as the gjeat eontro imunadioiu 
The, rising removed the most ('uttapti^anst li\nlm-s ni 
workmen, and (|nelled the spirit of the ivmattuler, while the 
false prosperity of the Seeotid hinpin' lelievtal tlnir mnst 
urgent gri<'vauces. Under Xapoletm 111 . tluae was eom 
secjuently cotuparalivi' qtuefness in ITanee. 

Even Proudhon lived a ptsuadiil life tmdiU' the Seeoud 
Empire until the publieatiim of his woik /.a /;/s/iVt* d\n:s 
La Rcvolaiioii d dans ILPL^Usc (1858), in whieh he attaelo d 
the Church and other exislityg instituti<at.N with uunsual ftuy. 
This time he fled to Brussels to <'scapt' imiuisonnumt. On 
his return to France his health hrokt^ do^^n. and hv ili^nl at 
Passy in 1865. 

Personally, Proudhon was one of tht' most remarkable 
figures of nineteenth-century France, llis Hfo was marked 
by the severest vsimplidty. he was a kmal friend, and strietlv 
upright in conduct. He was strongly oppt^Msl io tlie stMualism 
of the, Saint-Simon and h'ourier selunds hecatr.o of their 
Utopianism and immorality, and foi flunking that soi'ir{\ 
could bo changed <dT-haiul by a taanplio ami ONiily^uade 
scheme of reform. 'Hiis latt<T lu* stigmatise<l as 'Mhe nuid 
accursed lie that could be offered to mankimid* ami though Im 
uttei*ed all kinds of wild paradox ami vtditamaU inventive 
against the duminaut ideas a,ud institutitms, ho was remaik- 
ably free from feelings of personal hate. In al! that la* said 
and did he was the son of the peopla who had not botsi brokm 
to the usual social and academic discipliiu' : luascc hi.s rotiglo 
ness, his onc-sidedness, and his (‘xaggtu'ations. p>ut lir w.e^ 
always vigorous, and often brilliant and original. 

It would obviously be iiup(>s.silfl<‘ to nnluce tlie ideas nf 
such an irregular thinker to systiunatif forim In latm* ytsirs 
Proudhon himself confessed that '' the gnnit part of his 
publications formed only a work of dissectinn and ventila- 
tion, so to speak, by means of which he slowly mak(*.s his way 
towards a superior conception of politicui and ccoimmic 
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laws.’’ Yci ihr ixnnimhvovk of his teaching is clear and 
{inn. lie siriaicjy Ivlit'Vc^d in the absolute triitli of a few 
moral idoas. will) wliicli il was the aim of his teaching to 
mould and suHnse political ('Comnny, Of these fundamental 
i<leas, justice, liberty, and e<inality were the chief. What 
lu' dt'sidei ated, for instanee, in an i<!ea] .society was the most 
perfect tspiedity of reinuncratiom It was his pnm'i])Ic that 
sorviia^ service, that a day's lalxmr balances a day’s 

labour in «>(!u'r wor<{s. that the duration of labour is the 
just ineasun' of \alue. He did itoi shrink from any of the 
consixpuaictss of this theory, for lie would give the same 
renuiueration to the wemst mason as to a Phidias; but he 
looks forward alst> to a perioti in human development when 
the present iiuxpmlity in the talent and capacity of men 
would hv reducc'd io an inappreciable minimum. 

hhom tlh* gnnit ]>rinci])]t' of service as the equivalent of 
service he d<u‘ive<l his axiom tliat property is the right of 
anbaiHC. 1 he (n^haiu was a stranger not naturalised; and' 
the right of a^haiNr was the right in virtue of which the 
Sovereign (daiuK'd the gtuvds of such a stranger who had died 
in Ids tiUritory. Propiuly is a right of the same nature, 
with a likt' fHivrcr of appro{)riation in tlu‘ form of rent, interest, 
etc. It rrafx> without labour, t‘unsnnu‘s without producing, 
ami enjoys without exertion. 

Promilmn’s aim, thendbn\ was to n^aliso a science of 
soedety nesting on prtiU'iph's id justice, libcuiy, and equality, 
thus undiastoiul ; “a science, absoluttg rigorous, based on 
tlu‘ nature man and of his faculties, and on their mutual 
relations; a scitaice wliich we have not to invent, but to 
dis<'ovm‘/' Put lie saw clearly that such ideas, with their 
necessary accompaniments, could be realised only through a 
long ami laluirious process of social transformation. 

As a first step lieyulvocatecl the pcQgrossive abolition of 
the right of aulhtinf, by recludng interest, rent, etc. For the 
goal professi'd only to give the general principles ; he had 
no ready-made sdumus no Utopia. 1'ho positive, organisation 
of the mw so(ii‘ty in its details was a labour that would 
require fifty Monti^squiens, 1‘he organisation he desired was 
one on colicetivt^ principles, a/rce association which would 
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take account of the divisiini o( labour, and xxhkh would main- 
tain the personality both of tlm man ami tho citircm Wiili 
his strong and fervid ieeling hw human diguit>' and liborlw 
IVoudlHm (TniUI not have tolerated an.y theory <d’ serial 
change iiiat did not giv(' lull seopt' for lh<‘ iivc deca^lopiumt of 
man. ('onneeti'd with this was his fammis p.nadi»K oi aea;c'/jv, 
as the goal (d' the (hnadopment of society, by whieh he 
meant that through the eihieal progress of men government 
should become umu'cessarv. fdt<'h m,m shouhi be a law to 
liiinself. Government of man by m*m itt vxviy found' he 
says, “ is (oppression. d1u' higluesi pi'rhaiion of s(Hn(‘ty is 
foimd in the union of ortha* and 

As the founder of anarchy, rroudhon eXiTcist'd a great 
influence on tiu‘ revolutionary parties in hVanre, and his 
ideas, as subsetpiently adaplt^tl by Rtissian socialists, wmv 
for a long time, opposed to Marxism in the t’ongrt'ss of the 
International.^ 


1 See infra, gp. 05 0. 
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Kaki ?^Ukx Axn -mK Ixtfknational, i848-a\S{>7 

W rtniSr i^ranro was appropriately shocked by 

thr innnorality (vf tlu'. Saint-Simon and homier 
schoois, and i^assine; throu|,;'h the baTible events of 1848, 
then^ was prowiiift np in iimanany a type of socialism that 
was g'rinn sciiaitii'ux ami revolutionary. 

To understand this growth we must recall a few of the 
leading fa^is of recent ihu-man liistory. The mighty struggles 
of the W'ar id' Liberation of i8ij had done something to 
restore llu' national consciousness of Germaiiyj but the dis- 
union contimied. ami (ienuaiiy was for the most part a 
fortuitous eoueourse of impotent, petty, and poverty-stricken 
princelings. In imhistrial (organisation Germany was far 
behind Ifngland and hiunce; ('vmi in the more progressive 
Rliine country tlu' ptnverdtoom was not introduced until the 
iniddlt' <of tho erut ttry. (haauau citimi and peasant alike 
found tliat the (‘utltiisiasm ami devotion witl\ which they had 
spiuit 1)1 (kh 1 and treasure in throwitig off the French yoke 
had hem) in vain. Tlu* <!<^spotic German princes took to 
theinselvi^s all the fruits of vielorjx and the old abuses con- 
liniual to dintrisli. A prtdound and brooding discontent 
began to oeetipy tiu' bt*st German minds» which found an 
o'uihd in liberalism --a liberalisim which received a fresh 
expansion with tin* am*Hsii>n of the romanticist Iwcdcrkk 
Wil!ia.m IV. in 1840, But none of the Liberal thinkers could 
compart* in tmergy or pri>ftmdity with those who were dCwStincd 
to lu'comt'. t!u' leaders of the stHualist movement in (krmany, 
Aimmg socialist leaders four names stand out 

prominently. 1'he iirst in point of time was Johann^J'Jgl 
Kodbertus (1805-1875), a quiet, cultured student, who had 
little use for agitation aiKbnone for revolution. Then Karl 

Marx (1818-4883), and FricdfidL^UKls (1820-4895), liis 
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learned duelling second, who worketl with him in h'ligLiml, 
France, and Gonnauy, Mually came 1 
an adventurous squire of Couutt'sses. who was tlu' [nmulrr uf 
(iierman Social Deniocracy : hut as his imlui'ms' on the 
Gennan s^K^iahst movement dot's mu inaqu moil iSof . hr will 
not be {ully considered until a lati'i clai|Uei'. 

lliulouhtc'dly the greatest of tiu'st' hnu was Maix, wins 
like Lassalie, was of Jewish extract ion. Ins part'uts havini^ 
passed ovt'r from Judaism to Christianity in iSap %vht'n he 
was six years of age. Brought ttp umler vrry {avtunahU' 
cireuinstaucos, ardent and emu'getitx am! rndowed with the 
highest natural gifts, the young Marx sprrdily assimilatrd 
the best learning that (Jerniany ctuild then proviih'. At tlu' 
universities of Bonn and Berlin lu' studietl law to please' his 
father, but following his own bent ht‘ gave his time much 
more to history and philosoph\'. llegel was still about the 
zenith of his influence, and Marx was a /isdous student, and 
for some time an adherent of tiu' reigning schonl. hi tSqT 
Marx finished his studies with the dfgrer (h drotnr, 

Marx’s revolutionary temjHTanu'ut was litlir suitcal to the 
routine of the Gennan man of hMining,, ami tlu' p^ilitiisd 
conditions of Prussia gavt' tu» seiqu‘ tor tirr activity in any 
department of its national life, Maax tluarluu* could c»uly 
enter the ranks of the iqq^osition, au<i Ciirly in he jt>imHi 
the stuff of the Rbii’nischf /c/Zioag an orisui ot the oxtremc 
democracy. During his short coniu'ctitm wufi it lu' isirried 
(m" an misparing warfare against tho Ihnvaan ri'aclion, am! 
left it bi'fore its suppression l>v the Prtis«aan ChiViUtmu'nt 
early in 1843, when it sought by compronusr ft* avoid tiud 
fate. 

In the same year Marx married jenny \“nn Westphah'ig 
who belonged to a family of good posit i(m iti the tqihaal circh's 
of the Rhine country, ft was a must happy maniage. 
Through all the trials and privations of a nw^ilutiomiry 
career Marx found in his wife a bravtg sli‘adfa%tg and syrm 
pathetic companiom 

Soon after his marriage Marx reinovta! to Paris, w'Iut'c 
he applied himself to the study of tlu' <|um4ions ii> wlnvh 
his life and activity were henceforward to hv I'nlirei}* dcvotcii 
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All his litV ho appt^ars to have worked with extraordinary 
intc'nsiiy. At Paris lu’ lived in close intercourse witli the 
k'.adin,^’ hrench socialists ; witli Proudhon he often spent 
wliole iiinhls in tlu' discussion of ec'onomic problems. His 
most intiin*it(' asso(uates» liowever, were tiu' (ierrnan exiles, 
ainonR' whom was Heine, i\U)st important of all these meet- 
iups in Paris. liow<'Vei\ was that with Friedrich Eng(‘]s, the 
son of a Parincn nuumfacturer, Bronglit n]'> to his fatherbs 
business, haipids iiad resided for st>me time in Mancliester. 
When, at the age of twenty** four, ]\e mot Marx in Paris in 
i(S44, the lwi> num had already arrived at a complete cont- 
mimity of views, and ft)r nearly forty years continued to be 
loyal friends and eomrades-in-arms* 

It was in 1845 that Iuig(‘ls published his most important 
work, The of fhe Woekin^ Classes in Ea gland, and 

early in that sanu' year, Marx,, at the instance of Prussia, 
was expelled from Paris by the (inizot Ministry. Marx then 
settled in Brussels, where ho resided three years, and gave 
up his Prussian <'.itizenship without again becoming naturalised 
in any ci>untry. In Brusst^ls, in ,1847, Marx published his 
controviU'sial but unimportant w<u*k on Pn)U<lh<)ri\sP/?,'//o.s'c/’/nV 
de la Misdye, entitled MisBre de la Philosophie. Proudhon 
was at that time the heading name in European socialism, 
and Marx had \wn on very intimate terms witli him. Marx'x 
criticism of his friend is lu^vcrthdess mo.st merciless. In 
his deftmc<‘ we can but say that such scathing methods were 
not unusual at that time, and that where the cause of truth 
and of th<‘ proletariat as he understood it was concerned^ 
he scorned ail manner of cumproniisc and consideration for 
personal feelings. 

In tlie same yeaig 1847, he and his friend Engels had a 
notable opportunity for an expression of their common opinions 
wliich excited wide attentioUt and which has had a great and 
still growing tniluencc in the cause of the working man. 

A few months earlier a society q{ socialists* a forerunner 
of the Internationah had established itself in Loiidon,^^and 
had been attracted by the new theories of Marx and the strong 
and uncompromising^ cdriviclion with ‘whicli, 
them* They entered into relations __ with,, Msmx and. 

3 
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and called an. It had been 

evident to Marx and Engels that autagxaiisin to ('apitalisiu 
had to be declared in the internaticnial arena. tlnan 

in 1847, it was evident that the cheap 1a!>our of oiu‘ nation 
had not seldom been thrown into the scale to weigh down 
the dear labour of another. Germans, Belgians, Irishnuag 
and Italians had often rendered unavailing ilu' elToils of tlu’ 
English and French workmen for a higher standanl <d‘ Ii\'ing. 
Furthermore, the capitalists of most ci\hlis(Hl ('ouutrh's had 
protected themselves against competition bv^ tariffs, trusts, 
and combines of wide and international maguiliuU'. It was 
not surprising that similar efforts sliould now l>c made by 
the leaders of the working men of Europe to stM'urc' (upial 
protection. 

The Congress of 1847 resulted in the fonnalion of the 
Communist Leaguej the aim of which was the ovcvilmnv 
of the bourgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, the. abolition 
of the old society resting on class antagonisms, and tiu' 
founding of a new society without private classes and without 
private property.*' The Comm imist Manifesto of i\Iarx and 
Engels was adopted as the Bible of tlu‘ Lc^ague. 

“The history of all society liitlierto lias been the history 
of .class-struggles ; such is the keynote of tlu^ i\huuf(\sto. 
“ But it is a distinguishing f(»ature of the present timie, that 
it has simplified class antagonisms ; the entire human soeii4j" 
more and more divides itself into two great hostile camps, 
into two great conllicting classes, hourgiioisie and proletariat/* 
The Manifesto is for the most part an ('xposilion and dis- 
cussion of these two cla,s.ses, the historical eomiitions under 
which they have grown up, and their mutual n^lations, past, 
present, and future. 

It is not easy to give a brief analysis of the Manifesto. 
It is a treatise mstinct with the liery eiK'rgy and enthusiasm 
of a young revolutionary party, and its cloclriiuc^ an^ tla^ 
doctrines of Marx in a crude, exaggerated, and viok‘nt form. 
In such a pamphlet, written for propaganda., we must not 
expect the self-restraining moderation of statianeni, tlu^ clear 
perspective, or the high judicial clarity which should charac- 
terise a sober historical exposition. 
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The Iron Law uf Wages ^ is stated in its hardest and most 
exaggerated form. To the’ charge That they desire to abolish 
private property, its authors reply that individual property, 
the produce of a man’s own labour, is already abolished. 
What they desire to abolish is the appropriation of other 
men's labour by iho capitalist. To the chargo^that they 
wi.sh to abolish the' 'family, they reply to the bourgeoisie 
with a tn quoque ■, you have already abolished it by the 
c.xploitation of women and cliildren in the factories, which 
has broken up the family ties, Uirough the prevalence of 
prostitution and the common practice of adultery. The 
charge of abolishing patriotism they repudiate in the same 
manner : the workman has no country. 

We cannot, understand the Manifesto unless we remember 
that it was drawn up by young men" living in exile, and that 
it was written in 1847, shortly after some of the earliest 
inquiries into the condition of labour both in England and 
the Continent had revealed facts which ought to fill every 
human heart with sorrow and indignation. ^ 

As the. Manifesto of the first international combination 
of worknuT), it has a special historical importance, and claims 
special attention. And apart from that, it is one of the most 
remarkable utterances of the nineteenth century. 

“ The Manifesto,” says Engels, “ was sent to the Prtiss at 
London a tew wet-ks before the February Revolution. Since 
then, it has made the tour of the w'orld, and it has been 
translated into almost every tongue, and in the most different 
countries still serves as the guiding star of the proletarian 
movement.” 

While Mar.x and Engels were thus circulating the earlic.st 
copies of tlu! Cmnimmi.st Manifesto in Loudon, events were 
slowly moving in Austria-Hungary and Germany, as well 
as in h'rance (tis has been mentioned in Chapter 11 ), 
towards revolution. Early in March 1848, insurrections broke 
out in Vienna and throughout Germ any , and the leader .of 
the sociali.sts in Germany was not Marx — or even Engels — 
but the. quiet and professorial Rodbeitus, a mild^ student 
who, parado.xically, has even more right than "Slar-x to the 

* See p. 63. 
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title of founder of scientific socialism. Botli at Vienna and 
Berlin tlie old regime was for a lime oviTiiirtu'd. ]\Iarx 
returned to (iermany with his comrmh'.s, and there snpporl.'d 
the most advnnctul ilemucracy in Ihe A’civ AVavi/V/ (hra'.'/e. 
Rodherlais now became an elected member of ihe Prussian 
National Asseinlily, in which body he belonged lo (he Left 
Centre, and for fourteen da3:s lie filled the post of Minister 
of Public Worship and Education.^ 

But the (lerman reformers were' not united ; the_v had no 
clear aims: and while the Liberals talkeif aiul proimsed. tlu' 
forces of reaction, backed by the organisi'd military power, 
acted, and before the .year closed, i-eaction was triumphant 
both in Vienna and Berlin. Many who had shared in the 
struggle were put to death or imprisoned. In nS.p), Switzer- 
land counted within her borders as many as eU'ven thousand 
German refugees, most of whom afterwards found homes in 
America, and there began the American Soci.alist movement. 

With the failure of . the revolutionary movement, Mai-.x 
returned t^o London and Rodbertus retired into private lifj. 
In the .succeeding years Rodbertus had very little inilueiu'e, 
though in constant communication with .socialist leaders like 
Lassallc. ..II is ge neral position was “ .so<ial, nionarchieal, 
and national.” Ihe basis of his economic ti'aching is that 
labour is the source of all wealth, and he believed that tin- 
hdtufal ellec.ts of the existing t'conomic laws wt^ultl be to bring 
about eventually the realisation of the ide.al of State soeiali.sm, 
when land, capital, and" the i)roducts of labour would' b<‘ 
national property. As against the Kieardian <lo('trine of 
rent and the “ iron law of wages,” In; regarthal rent, wages, 
and profits. as constituent parts of the national income, ami 
as such called for State regulation.* Ponsequentiy tln.re 
could be no talk of labour wages being paid out of capital, 
for they arc only that part of the national income, produced 
by the organic labour of the community, which is received by 

1 He sat for Berlin in the Second Chamber of iK.m, awl moved il,,- 
adoption of the Frankfort Imperial Constitution, which was carried 
“ His views .are laid down in his Sosiale Bnefe (iK.^o i ), and his Zm 
Erklamng %md A hhilfe dcr heutigen Kreditmt tUs OrundbrtiiUes { 1 868) Zut- 
Bekuchtung def soziahn Fmge (1S75), and in Marx’s Das k’apUal (1B4S) 
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the worknieiL Thus the wages fund theory is summarily 
disposed of. ] 3 ut the most important part of the theory is 
his position tliat the possession of land ah’ci capital enables the 
landholders and capitalists to compel the workmen to divide 
tlic product ol' their labour with those non-working classes, 
and in such a proportion that the workers only obtain as 
much as can siqiport them in life. . Thus the,. Iron Law of 
Wages is established. Hence also Rodbertus deduced his 
theory of commercial crises and of pauperism. 

A fundamental part of the teaching of Rodbertus is his 
theory of social deveiopment. He recognised three stages in 
the economic progress of mankind : (i) the aiicient heathen 
period in which property in human beings was the rule ; 
(2) the period of private property in land and capital ; (3) the 
period, still remote, of property as dependent on service or 
desert. The goal of the human race is to be one society 
organised on a communistic basis ; only in that way can the 
principle that every man be rewarded according to his work 
be realised. In this communistic or socialistic State of the 
future, land and ca|)ital will be national property, and the 
entire national production will be under national control ; 
and means will be taken so to estimate the labour of each 
citi/ani tiiat he sluill l)e rewarded according to its precise 
amount. An immens<‘ staff of State oflicials will be recpiired 
for this function. As we have already said, Rodbertus 
Ixficvcd that tins stage of social development is yet far 
distant ; he thought that five centuries will need to pass 
away before the ethical force of the people can be equal to it. 

From what wo have already said, it will be understood 
that l>y his tiunperament, culture, and social position Rod- 
bertus was (uitirely averse to agitation as a means of hastening 
the new era ; and in the measnres which he recommends for 
making the transitif)n towards it he showed a scrupulous 
n'gard for the existing interests of the capitalists and land- 
holders. proposed that those two classes should be left 
in full possession of their present share of the national income, 
but that the workei\s should reap the benefit of the increasing 
production. To secure them this increment of production 
he proposed that the State should fix a normal working day 
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for the varioixs tmd^ work, aiai a legal wage, 

the amount of which should be revised periodically, and 
raised according to the increase of jn*oduotiou, the better 
workman receiving a better wage. ,by measures such as 
these, carried out by the State in onka* to corn'ct tlu^ <'vils of 
competition, would Rodbertus seek to make' the transition 
into the socialistic era. 

The economic work of Kodbertus is tlieri'fon^ an attiuupt 
made in a temperate and scientitio spirit to t'lucidalt' the 
evil tendencies inherent in the competitive system, espx'cialiy 
as exemplified in the operations of the Iron Law of Wagics. 
The rcanedy he proposes is a State management of production 
and distribution, which shall extend more and mon\ till we 
arrive at a complete and universal socialism --and all based 
on the principle that, as labour is the source of value, so to the 
labourer should all wealth belong. 

The writings of Rodbertus have had -^ome litth^ influence 
on socialist thinkers — but little on the masstes (fl wage eanuu's. 
He lacked the popular and forceful appt'al of Marx and 
Lassalle, and in any case the collapse' of the revolutionary 
movement of 1848-49 had left Gi'rmany in no mood to consider 
economic theories that could only bt^'oiue ataamiplished fa<i 
after the la[)se of five centuries. 

After the triumph of n'actiou in |8.|8 a period of uu* 
examplod industrial prosperity set in. 11 is lunv an acct^pted 
fact that during such periods socialism ■* political SiH'ialism 
languishes, and trade unionism flourishes. C'apilalism was 
entering on a far wider phase of development than it had yvt 
seen, and in the resulting jxrospiaaty the first iuttaiiational 
combination of working men came to a. close (185a)* Many 
thought the movement had died witliout hopt^ of resurrection. 

But the triumph of reaction in i848‘-4() did not settle tiu' 
questions that liad caused the troubles, it men*ly postponed 
them* Before many years had passed tine peopU^s of Euri>pr 
again began to move uneasily under the yokt^ of anri<,|uat(Hl 
.political forms, .The. rising of Italy against Austria in 1B59, 
the struggles of the Prussian Liberals against Ministry- 
these were only symptoms of a fresh advance, lliere wtis 
similar activity shortly afterwards in iTancr, Spain, aiul 
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Eastern Europe, but international socialism did not begin to 
raise its head again until 1862. In that year an international 
exhibition was held in London — ^to which the workmen of 
France sent a deputation, and there was a frank interchange 
of views with their English comrades. 

In the following year a second deputation of French 
workmen crossed the Channel, Nothing decisive, however, 
was done till 1864, when, on the 28th September, a great 
public meeting of working men of all nations was held in 
London. Professor Bccsly px-esided and Karl Marx was 
present. A provisional committee of fifty representatives of 
different nations was formed to draw up the constitution 
of the new association, and the magnificent sum of three 
pounds was collected— three pounds with which to shake the 
world ! 

Mazziui, the Italian patriot, first undertook the task of 
drafting the constitution, but the statutes he drew up were 
more adapted to political conspiracy than to the frank and 
free development of the strength of the workers, and the 
duty of drawing up the constitution was transfeiTed to Marx. 
The statutes fmalh^ drafted b}^ him and his inaugural address 
were unanimously adopted by the committee. 

In the inaugural addn'ss three points were particularly 
emphasised, hdrst, Marx contended^ that, notwithstanding 
the tnormous dev(d<4)m('ut of industry and of xiational wealth 
since 1848, tiie misery of tlie masses had not diminished, 
Si'.conJly, the successful stxTxgglc for the ten-hours working- 
day meant tlic breakdown of the political economy of the 
middle classes, the competitive operation of supply and 
d<'maiul requiring to be regulated by social control. Thirdly, 
the productive association of a few daring '‘hands'* had 
provcvl that industry on a great scale, and with all the appli- 
ances of modern science, could be carried on without the 
(vxisteuce of capitalist masters ; and that wage-labour, like 
slave-labour, was only a transitory forai, destined to disappear 
before associated lal)Our, which gives to the workman a diligent 
hand, a cheerful spirit, and a joyful heart. 

It was tlic task of the International to bring about an 
effective union of workers, and for this end the workmen must 
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take international politics into their own hands, must watch 
the diplomacy of their Governments, and iiplmld the simpU^ 
rules of morality in the relations of private -[hu-sohs and 
nations. 

The preamble to the statutes contains implicitly the 
leading principles of international so('ialisnL and is worih 
reading not onl^r for its khais but also for ilu^ lucid and 
masterly form in which Marx has ]>rcsented thiam 

The International Association was foumled Ibr t!i(' ostab- 
Tishment of a centre of union and of systtanatic coo^pcratiou 
between the working-men societi(\s, which follow tiu' same 
aim— namely, the protection, the progrt'ss, a,nd the complete 
emancipation of the working class. 

A General Councih having its seat in London, was 
appointed. While the president, treasurer, ami gentnal 
secretary were to be Englishmen, each nati(ni was to be repre- 
sented in the Council by a corresponding soeretary. The 
General Council was to summon annual congresses and 
exercise an effective control over the aflairs of the Avssocia- 
tion, but local societies were to ha\'e free play in all local 
questions. As a further means of union, it was rerommemietl 
that the workmen of the various eounfrit's should he unit(‘d 
in national bodies, represented by national Ciudral tu'gans, 
but no inde])en(leot local society was to bt^ exchulinl from 
direct corres|)ondence with the Geuei‘al (hiuncih It will Ik* 
seen that the arrangements of the Association wen* so nu,ult> 
as to secure tiie efficiency of the central directing powcu* on 
the one hand, and on the otlier to allow local and nati<uial 
associations a real freedom and abundant sct>pe for adapting 
themselves to the peculiar tasks impoS(‘d on tluuii by tluar 
local and national position. 

As in founding, so in conducting tlu,^ luitaiuitionah Marx 
took the leading part. The proceedings of vari<ms c<m- 
gresses might be described as a discussion, elucidation, and 
filling up of the programme sketched by him in the inaugural 
address and in the statutes of the Association. Men n> 
presenting the schools of Proudhon (who died in nHOsP 
of Blanqui, and of Bakunin^ also exercised considerables 
^ Se® p. 95 wf 
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iniluenco; Init tlic general tendency was in accordance with 
the views of Marx. 

It was intciuled that the first congress for finally arranging 
the coiistiiuticai of the Association should be held at Brussels 
in 1805, but the l:k'lgian Government forbade the meeting, 
and the Council had to content itself with a conference in 
London, 'the first congress was held at Geneva in September 
i8()(), sixty deiegates being present. Here the statutes as 
draftt^d by IMarx won', adopted. Among other resolutions it 
dt'cidod on an agitation in favour of the gradual reduction 
of the working day to eight hours, and it recommended a 
most comprciiensive system of education, intellectual and 
technical which would raise the working people above the 
level of the. higher and middle classes. Socialistic principles 
were set forth only in the most general terms. With regard 
to labour the International did not seek to enunciate a 
doctrinaire system, but only to proclaim general principles. 
They must aim at free co-operation, and for this end the 
decisive power in t]\e State must be transferred from capitalists 
and landlords to the workers. 

The siH'und congress, held at Lausanne in 1867, made con- 
siderable progress in the formula ling of the socialistic theories. 
It was resolvci] that the means of transport and communica- 
Vnm should hts'.otnt' the projvriy of the State, in order to 
bn^ak the migidy monopoly of the great capitalists, under 
whom tlu' subjection of labour does violence to human worth 
and p(a*s(mal freedom. I'hc congress encouraged co-opCTative 
associations and offurts for the raising of wages, but emphatic- 
aily called aitinititm to the danger lest the .spread of such 
associations should be found compatible with the existing 
system, thus resulting in tfie fonnalion of a fourth class and 
of an tuitircly unsi^rahle. fifth. Tlie social transformation can 
he ra.dirally and definitely accomplished only by walking on 
tlu' whok' of society in tlun’ongh acctuxlance with reciprocity 
ami justi<'e. 

In the third c<mgress, held at Brussels in September 1868, 
the socialist principU'S, which had all along been implicitly 
contained in the aims and utterances of the International, 
r(‘cem‘d most explicit statement. Ninety-eight delegates* 
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representing Engiancl France, Germany, .Ht'lgiuim Italy 
Spaiiij and Switzerland, assembled at tins <'<Higrc'ss. it 
resolved that mines and forests and the kuul. as well as all 
the means of transport and commuiii<'a(ion, slumltl In'come 
the common property of society or of the cUanoeratic Slate, 
and that they should by the State be Iiaiuhnl over to ass(icia- 
tions of workers, who should utilise them under rational ami 
equitable conditions determined by so<.'iety. It was furilu'r 
resolved that the producers could gain ])ossession of 11m 
machines only througli co-operative socieiit^s and 1 he organisa- 
tion of the mutual credit system, the latter (dause being a 
concession apparently to the followers of rroudhon. After 
proposing a scheme for the better organising of strikes, the 
congress returned to the question of <alucalion, ]Ku*ticularly 
emphasising the fact that an indispensable couditiott towa.rds 
a thoi'ough system of scientific, professional, and productive 
instruction was the reduction of the hours of labour. 

The fundamental principle, to lalxmr the full product 
of labour,"' was recognised in the following resolution : “ Every 
society founded on democratic principles repudiates all 
appropriation by capital, whether iti tlu' form of rent, interest, 
profit, or in any other form or manner whatsoever. La.bonr 
must have its full right and entire rtAvard.” 

In view of the struggle immiiumi Indwecai iM'ama* and 
Germany, the congress made an em[>hatic declaration, ('ailing 
upon the work(u*s to resist all war iis systematic murchT. In 
case of war the congress rocommemUHl a universal strike* 
It reckoned on the solidarit}' of ttu' workt'rs of all lauds for 
this strike of tlie peoples against wma 

At the congress of Eased in Sej>U‘mber iHotg little r(‘- 
mained for the International to accoiuplisli in further dtdiuing* 
the socialistic position. 

If we now turn from the congresses of tlu^ luternatiimal 
to consider the history of its iniluence in iuiropis w<‘ shall 
see that its success was. very consklcTabku A confia^ence of 
delegates of English Trade Unions which met at Siudladd in 
iS66 most earnestly entreated the unions to join tlie Int(U‘- 
national, which repeatedly gave real hdj) to the luiglish 
Trade Unionists by preventing the importation of cheap 
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labour from tlic Ctuvtinent, It gained a substantial success 
in the effectual support of the bronze-workers at Paris during 
their lock-out in 1867. At the beginning of 186S, one hundred 
and twenty-two working men’s societies of South Germany, 
assembled at Nuremberg, declared their adhesion to the 
International. In 1870 ('ameron announced himself as the 
representativi^ of 8uo,uoo American workmen who had 
adopted its principles. 

It soon spread as far east as Poland and Hungary ; it 
had aililiated societies, with journals devoted to its cause, 
in every country of Western Europe, The leading organs 
of the European Press became more than interested in its 
movements ; The Thnes published four leaders on the 
Brussels Congress, which was supposed to be concerned in all 
the revolutionary movements and agitations of Europe, thus 
gaining a worki-historic notoriety as the rallying-point of 
social overthrow and ruin. Its prestige, however, was 
alwa5/s based more on tlie vast possibilities of the cause it 
represented tlian on its actual power. Its organisation was 
loose, its fmancial resources insignificant ; the continental 
unionists juiiusl it more in tlie hope of borrowing than of 
cuntril>utiug support. 

In iHjo the lnt<‘rna.tioual resolved to meet at the old 
hearth of the nw'olut ionary movenumt by holding its annual 
congress in Paris. Hiis plan was rendered abortive by the 
Ih*anco-Gi*rmau War, which, however, helped to bring the 
principles of the Assoeiulion mon^ prominently before the 
world. During the Austro-Gennan struggle of 1866 the 
Internaticmal had <lee.lanHi its emphatic condemnation of 
war ; and now the afiiUati'd sociiTies of bTance and Germany, 
as well as the Geiu'ral Council at London, uttered a solemn 
protest against a rcsiewal of the sc.ourg(L 

Such a proti'st, lunvever* was unavailing, 'i'he Inter- 
national us y(‘t had the prestige nor the membership, 

nor evi^n the unity to declare war on war. 

One result of tlie Franco-German War was the brief 
establishment of the Commune in Paris, a revolutionary 
assertion of tlu^ right of the Commune or municipality of 
Paris to selbgovernmont. The Ctmiimme, beghming on 
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iSth March 1871, only lasted ten weeks, hvimx si;ippr<\ssed 
by a large army of the central gOYerimumt <\{icv long and 
bloody fighting ; in ten days (aoth to 30th May) as many as 
6500 coiniunnards were killed and 38,378 taken prismuTs, 
It is clear that the International, as siu'h, had no |>arl either 
in. originating or conducting the Conumim^ : some the 
French .members joined it, but only on their iniiivi<lual n'- 
spoRsi})ility* Its complicity after the ('V<mt is <'<|ually clear. 
After the fall of the Commune, Karl Mm'x, in the name of 
the General Council, wrote a long and treiu'lumt manih'sto, 
commending it as substantially a government of the working 
class, whose measures tended really to advanct^ ilu' interests 
of the working class. The Paris of the workt^rs, with its 
Commune, will ever be celebrated as the gloritnis luu-ald of 
a new society. Its martyrs will be enshrimal in the, great 
heart of the working class. History has already nailed its 
destroyers on the pillory, from whicli all the ])raytu's of their 
priests are impotent to deliver them/^ ^ 

The Commune was undoubtedly a rising for the autonomy 
of Paris, supported chielly by the lower classics. It was a 
protest agaiUvSt excessive centralisation rais<Hl ])y tlu' de- 
mocracy of Paris, which has always Invn far in advance of 
the provinces, and which found its('lf in pi>ssession of arms 
after the siegi' of tlie city by tlie Germans, Ihil while it 
,/\vas prominently an assertion of lot'ai stdf^gtivenmuait, it was 
. also a revolt against the economic oppressimi of the moneyed 
classes. Many of its measures wen* what we slnmh! cal! 
sociabradicah 

In two important points, therefore, the Ciammma! rising 
at Paris had a very close aOinity witli socialism. In the 
first place, jit was a revolutionary assertion of the (hanmune 
or local unit of self-government as the cardinal and dominating 
principle of society over against the State or ciadral govern- 
ment. In the second placcv.fhc Commune was a rising 
chiefly of the oppressed and indignant ])roletarial against the. 
middle-class adventurers who had, on tlie fail of the Umphw 
seized the central government of FTaaice. 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume for the Com- 
^ Der Burg^rkmg in Frmhrdch, 
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miirie a cl(.'a.rness and comprehensiveness of aim which it did 
not really possess. Ihe Commune had no definite con- 
sciousness of such an historical mission as has been claimed 
for it. The fearful shock caused by the overwhelming events 
of the h'ra-iiC()-Chn'nian War had naturally led to widespread 
confusion and uncertainty in the French mind ; and at a time 
wlum it: could hardly be said that France had a regular govern- 
ment, the Commvuu' seized the opportunity to make a new 
politica,! departure. 11ie story of its rise and fall was only 
one phasic of a. sad serit's of troubles and disasters, which 
happily do not often overtake nations in so terrible a form. 

From this point the dt'cline and fall of the International 
Association must be dated, I'hc Ihiglish trades unions, 
intent on more practical concerns at home, never took a deep 
interest in its procctulings ; the German socialists were dis- 
united among themselves, lacking in funds, and hampered 
by the polictu It h)und its worst enemies perhaps in its own 
household. In Bakunin and a number of anarchists 

joined the Internationa I, and from the first found themselves 
at variance with the majority led by Marx. It can hardly he 
maintaiiual that l\larx favoitrcd a very strongly centralising 
authority, yet, as his views ami uudhods were naturally 
entirely repugnant to the anarchists, a breach was inevitable. 

The Inauch came at the Ilagm^ Congn^ss in September 
iHye. Sixty-five ^leU^hde.s \ver<^ present, including Marx 
himself, who, witli his followers, after animated discussion, 
exjxfileii the ananfiiist party, and then removed the scat of 
the General F.ouucil to New York, The congress concluded 
with a nu'cting at Amsterdam, of which the chief feature 
was a renuirkuhU' spixaii from Marx. He could not deny 
that tluac^ wvrv cotudries, like America, England --and, as 
far as he knew its institutions, Holland als 0 “ where the work- 
men could attain their goal by ptmeeM means ; but in most 
Europettu <x>ttntries forcer must be the lever of revolution, 
and to forct* tluw nmst appeal when the time came.'' Ihus 
it was a primaple t>f Marx to prefer peaceful metliods where 
pcaceftil methods arc permitted* but resort to force must be 
made when luxaxssary. h'orce also is an economic power. 
He ct)ncludeil by cxpnimng liis resolve that in the future* 
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as in the past, his life would be consecral<‘cl to the triumph 
of the social cause. 

The transfer of the General Council of the Marx Inter- 
national from London to New YtU'k was the heidnuiiiK of the 
end. Tt survived just Ioilc: enough to h<»Id another entigress 
at Geneva in 1S73, and then quietly expinxi. The party of 
destnicti(UL styling themselves aidonoinisfs [uu\ led I^y Gaktmin, 
had a bloodii'r history. The programnu’ of this party, as we 
shall sec in another chapter, was to overt uiai all existing 
institutions, with the view to R'consi nai ing them on a, 
communal basis. This it endeavourtn! to n^alise by the 
great conunuiial risings in Southern Spain in when its 

adhei‘ents set up their special form of government at Barcelona, 
Seville, Cadiz, and Cartagena— at the last -mentioned place 
also seizing on part of the iromclad th‘et Spain. I'he 
risings were suppressed, not without difiiculty, by tlu^ national 
troops, and autonomism faded away. 

practical aim, to serve as a conn non centre 
for the combined efforts of woi'king men of all natiotis towards 
their universal emancipation, the Intmiiational had tuily a 
moderate and transitory success. It M*as a. gn^at. idtxi, for 
which the times were not ripe. It was immutable that souk* 
such effort should be made; but on tiu^ vast scab' eont<nn-‘ 
plated by tlie International it was at h'ast premattire, and 
inasmuch as it drew tlie atteidhni of tht' workmen from 
practical measures to far-dislaut and p('rhaps Utopian aims, 
and engaged them in revolutionary scluunes for whitii the 
times were not ready, even if they were t)tiierwis(' <h‘sirahl<\ 
its influence v^as not salutary. But it luul one idled : it 
proclaimcxl again a great cause in the faci^ of tlui Wi)rkl 4\w 
cause of the poor man, the cause of the stdlering ajui uppn'sscd 
millions of workers. Its great mission was propaganda, ami 
in that it partly succeeded* Even tlmugh tlu^ lnt<Tnational 
was dead, the forces which gave it birth mnv alive, and 
they were destined to blossom again before a. ckx'ach^ had 
passed. 

Marx was now a man of fiftydive, still energetic and 
enthusiastic. Only five yeaxs earlier, in i8(>7, he hat! pub- 
lished the first volume of Ms greatest work, IhKs KapUal, 
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which ™, belied come of hie carllor work, and for the remain- 
mg yearn of h,c l,lo ho worked assidnonsly at the aeemd 
and thm volnmec, lli.l.ealth, due to egeessi™ work, n» 
however l«.ga„ to , „,d,le Inm, and he waa destined not o Z 

a 1 was completed by Engels who 

edited tin- manuscripts left by bis Mend; but ncithefof tbet 
two VO bmu's u,s tlu- lustorical interest which may feirly be 
chimud hn ilie lust Marx and his associates had already 
made socndism a socaal. poldicah and economic creed, and in 
Das kalntat Im f-.ves scientific form to socialist theories and 
-seeks to propagate them by the best and most effective 
revolnt.ouary methods. Ho realised that if the capitalist 
system was to be ()vercome it would not be by sporadic riots 

and uprisings, buM)y scieiitific methods. 

In lus Das Kapital Marx evolves two main ideas • the 
'ccononue mtcrpretatio.i of history and .the existence of 
surplus value (lim doctrine that after the labourer has been 
paid a suhsistencf. w;ige (he surplus prodiiee is appropriated 
by the eapi .ahsO. i lus surplus value the capitalist seeks 
to ae<-umula by all (h,‘ available methods which are de- 
senhed by Marx wdh great detail ami elaboration through 
.sew'ial Immhed jKiges of his first volume. His account 
supported at i'Ver.N' step by long and copious citations from 
tlie be.st historical ;iuthon(ies ami from the blue-books of the 
various par hameiifary commissions, is a lurid and glnustly 
picture ol tlu> many abuses of Juiglish industrialism; It is 
the dark and hd'x.miy revi.Tse af the industrial glories of 
Juiglaud. 1 he tearful prolongation of the hours of labour 
tlu' merciless .‘xploifafion of women and of children from the 
age of infancy, the utter neglect of .sanitary conditions- 
whatevf'f could le.s.son the costs of production' and swell the 
profits of tht' caiiifalisf , though every law of man and nature 
were violated m llie process- -.such arc the historical facts 
which Marx <an|>lKisist‘s and illustrates witli an overwhelming 
fcircc of evidence. They receive ample confirmation in the 
history of the hlnglish Factory Acts, imposed on greedy and 
unscrupulous capitalists after a severe struggle prolonged 
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for half a centiir 3 L and required to prevent tlie moral and 
physical, ruin of the industrial population. 

.iMarx’s next point is that as capitalistic techni(|ue improvers, 
production increases and tends mon' and more io surpass tln.^ 
available needs of the nuirket, \vid<'. as it is. Tins is all thr« 
more inovita.hle, beeanse the consuin|,dion <4* tlu' masses of tlu^ 
population is reduced to the minimum rt'quisite uuaa'ly to 
luaiataiii them in life. It is an(,>ther et)utradi(iion of the 
capitalistic system that on the one hand its inlu'rent laws tend 
to restrict the rnarket which on the otiu'r hand it is r(ad\" by 
ail means fair and foul to extend. 'Hie tavnsta^nenco is, that 
the market tends to be overstocked even to absoiuti' nqdetion ; 
goods will not sell, and a commercial crisis is establisluak in 
I which we have the remarkable phenomeumi of widesiuxxnl 
' panic, misery, and starvation resulting from a. sn|>erabundance 
of wealth— a crise pUthormfe,'' ns h'ouricr calUxi it, a 
crisis due to a plethora of wealth. 

These ciises occur at periodic itduaa'als, <'nrli om severer 
and more widespread than the preceding, until they tend to 
become chronic and periuanent, and the w}u»k' capitalistic 
world staggers under an atlaniean W('iglit of ill-distributed 
wealth. Ih'oduction is more and mon' conc<'ntratixl in the 
hands of mammoth capitalists an<l colussal joint-stock com- 
panies, under which the proletariat, an' organise<l and drilU'd 
into vast iiKhistrial armii'S. Mut as <'risis succeeds crisis, 
until panic, stagiiation, and disorder an' universal, it iH'unnes 
clear that the bourgeoisie are no longer capable of controlling 
the industrial world. In fact, tlu' pnuhaiive hu'ces rise in 
chronic relxillion against the forms imposed Uiem by 
capitalism. 

In order to right these wrongs, tlie proletariat sliouid 
seize the political power, and throtigh it at last take eompltde 
control over the economic functions of society. The priNxaU' 
capitalist should be expropriated, and tlu' means of production 
appropriated and managed in the inten\sts of the workiiig 
classes, which is the interest of society as a wimltx It is a 
result determined by the inherent laws u( social evolution, 
independent of the will and purpose of individual men. AH 
that the most powerful and clear-sighted intellect can do is to 
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learn to divine the laws of the great movement of society, and 
to shorten and alleviate the birth-pangs of the new era. 

In this vast historical process surplus value is the be- 
ginning, middle, and end of capitalism. It moves it alike jy" 

in its origin and progress, decline and fall. It is the keynote 
of a great process of historic evolution continued for centuries ; 
the secret of a vast development, which becomes more and 
more open as time goes on. And capitalism grows sick of 
the sustenance wiiich formerly nourished it. It dies of over- 
repletion, of habitual excess in surplus value. 

Let us now inquire how far Marx has thrown any light 
on the forms likely to be assumed by the new society after 
the downfall of capitalism. The clearest indication of his 
views is contained in the following passage : “ Let us 
assume an association of free men, who work with common ; 

means of production and consciously put forth their many 
individual labour powers as a social labour power. The 
total product of the association is a social product. A part 
of this product serves again as means of production. It I 

remains social property. But another part is‘ as means of i 

living consumed by the members of the association. It ! 

must, therefore, be distributed among them. The nature 
of this distribution will change according to the special 
nature of the organisation of production, and the correspond- 
ing grade of historical development of the producers.'' And 
then he goes on to assume that the share of each producer 
in the means of living may be determined by his labour 
time. Labour time will at once serve as measure of the share 
of each producer in the common labour, and therefore also i 

of his share in the f)ortion of the common product which is 
devoted to consumption.^ 

Another important indication by one who has full right 
to speak for Marx is contained in Engels' views regai^ding 
the State. In 1877, Engels published his UmwMzmg der 
Wisscnschafl, a controversial treatise against Professor 
Diiliring of Berlin. In this work, which had a considerable 
influence on the development of German Social Democracy, 

Engels looks well ahead. After the proletariat have seized 

KapUat.t 4B. j 
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political power and transfornied tlie means of |)rodiic,liun into 
State property, the State will cease to exist. In a soiiety 
which contains no subject class, from wliich class rule and 
the anarchy of production and the collisions and excesses of 
the struggle for individual existence Iuia'c been rcmoxod. 
there is nothing to re[)ress, and no need f(>r a repressing forc'e 
like the State. The first act wherein llio Stale rt'ally appears 
as representative of (he entire suciciy' the appropriation of 
tlic means of production in the name of socu'ty ds also its 
last dependent act as State. In phu'e of the gov<Tnment 
oyer persons, there will be an administration of things and 
the control of productive processes. The vStato is not 
abolished ; it dies away.^ 

It will have been seen that wliat Marx and his school con- 
template is an economic revolution brought about in accord- 
ance with the natural laws of historic o\'olution. But in 
order to understand the full iinpoiT of this rexmluiion in the 
mind of Marx, we must remember that he regards the economic 
order of societ}' as determining ail the other forms of social 
order.^' The entire logal and poHticarTtfuTiurer as well as 
phihSsophy and religion, are consiituted and controlled iti 
accordance with the economic basis. Ills ('onception of 
workl is a frank ami ax'owed maieriaJism. 

The whole position of Ihc Marx school may be rharacler- 
ised as rcvolutitniary socialisht, baseddm a luaf erialislic con- 
ception of the world and of human history. Sotdalism is a 
social revolution determined by tlm laws of hist<aic evolu- 
tion— a revolution which, changing the economic grouiuhvork 
of society, will change the whole structure. 

Marx’s great work may be describiKl as an elalKa'ate 
historical development of the glaring fundamental contra- 
diction of the Ricardian economics— the cont radid urn bet waam 
the Iron Law of Wages and the great principle that labour is 
the 'source, of wealtk Marx’s conception of labour is ihc 
same as^that of Ricardo, aM as a logic exposition of the 
historic contraHTcBoii t^ween the two lirinciples, mi the iiasis 
of ‘RiciiBo7'tle‘'worFof ®arx is quite unauswei'ahlo. It is 
obvious, however, that the definition of lalHinr assumcil both 
^ Umwdhung der Wt$senschajt, pp. 267-8. 
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in Ricardo and Marx is too narrow. The lab^our they broadly 
posit as the source of wealth is manual Tabonr. In the early 
stages^ o! m3ustry/H^^ the marEet was smal^ and limited, 
and the technique was of the simplest and rudest description, 
labour in that sense might correctly enough be described 
as the source of value. But in modern industry, _when, the 
market is world- wide, the technique most complex, and the 
competition most severe — when inventiveness, sagacity, 
couragb, decision ih initiative, and skill in management are 
factors so important, no such exclusive place as has been 
clai me d can be assigiied to labour. The Ricardian principle, 
tKS'Sore, falls to the ground. 

But it is not historically true to maintain, as Marx does, 
that the profits of the capitalist i.re obtained 'simply by 
appropriating the products of unpaid labour. In initiating and 
managing, the capitalist is charged with the most difficult and 
important part of the work of production. In past accumula- 
tion, as in the control and management of industry generally, 
the capitalist has had the leading part. Capital, therefore, 
is not necessarily robbery, and in an economic order in which 
the system of free exchange is the rule and the mutually 
beneficial interchange of utilities, no objection can be raised 
to the principle of lending and borrowing of money for interest. 
In short, in his theory of unpaid labour as supplying the key 
to his explanation of the genesis and deycloxunent of the 
capitalistic system, Marx is not time to history. It is the 
perfectly logical outcome of certain of the leading principles 
of the Ricardian school, but it does not give an adequate or 
accurate account of the facts of economic evolution. 

Marx has not sufficiently recognised the fact that the 
development of the new social forces broiighf with it a new 
set of functions : that of initiating and directing industrial 
enterprise. These functions are not comprehended in the 
narrow definition of labour, but they are, nevertheless, most 
essential to progress ; and the men that performed them have 
a most complete historical reason for their existence and a 
share in the results of industry. We need not add that such 
an argument docs not justify all they did as the heads of 
the new industry.' There is ample evidence that they were 
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often roiiglL hard, cruel, and unscrupulous in flic prosecution 
of their industrial enterprises. Nor does it ]»rcjudice the 
question whether the like direction of iiuhistry must mid sliould 
continue in tlie future. 

There can be no doubt that in his llunuy of sui phis value 
obtained from unpaid labour, Marx, as agiiator and contro- 
versialist, lias falliu) into serious contradiction with himself 
as scientitic historian and philosopluT. 'Ihe theory that 
labour is the source of value was widely accepted among 
economists daring his early life, and by its justic'c and noble- 
ness it was well adapted to the comfortabU^ optimism pre- 
valent among so many of the classical school. ‘Fhe economists, 
however, did not follow the principle to its obvious conclusion ; 
that if labour is the source of wealth, the lahoiirer should 
enjoy it all. It was otherwise with the socialists, who* were 
not slow to perceive the bearing of tln^ theory on the existing 
economic order. Its simplicity and seeming effectiveness 
must have made it most attractive. As posited by the classic 
economy, and applied by the socialists, iMarx accepted the 
principle. It was an unanswerable ad hrmidncm 

when addressed to an economist of the Ricanlian sdiool ; but 
it should have broken down when confronb'd with historical 
fact. Nevertheless if was made, and (H)ntitiued to lay the 
foundathm-stone of tlurTysR of Mur.x, and is really its 
wealmsrpbmir" doctrine of surplus valui^ is the vitiating 
factor in his history of the capitalisiic syst<an. The most 
obvious excuse for him is that he borrowinl it from the classic 
economists. 

Eiigids sums up the achievement of his friend Murx in tlie 
two great discoveries the mat('riaUstic concept io!i of history, 
revolation of the secret of the capitalistic method of 
production by means of surplus value. Materialism is a wry 
old theory of tlie world, but it is a grave ty\'aggeraiion to 
maintam that all socla l^ institutions, including phtloscqdiy and 
refigionV^arc/to^ to the ^^conomic 

i5i?iixrNevcrtheicss it is a great merit of Mai-x that lie lias 
so powerfully called attention to the vast importance of the 
economic side of history. It is a feature of his materialistic 
cpnceptionjifjiistpry^th^^^ his language respecting the inevit- 
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of society would sometim suggest a kind of 
BrI this is more than counterbalanced by his 
strong assertion of the revolutionary will. On both sides we 
see overstatement. The most prominent feature of his 
teaching, however, in this reference;"'is the excessive stress 
which he lays on the virtues and possibilities of the revolu- 
tionary method of action. The evolution he coHtempiates is 
attended and disturbed by great historic' breaks, by cataclysin 
and catastrophe. These and other features of his ' teaching' 
to which objection must be made, were most pronounced in 
his early writings, especially in the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist League, but they continue to be visible throughout his 
life. According to his teaching, a great revolutionary catas- 
trophe is to close the capitalistic era ; and this must naturally 
be regarded as a very bad preparation for the time of social 
peace which is forthwith to follow. 

defect in his teaching lies in the arbitrariness 
and excessive absffactness that charictense''his “niethod of 
investigation and presentation. The work of Marx, in many 
of its most importahrsecfloSs, is an arbitrary and artificial 
attempt to force his formulas on the facts of history. 'Whether 
the fault lay in the Hegelian philosophy, or in Marx’s use of 
it, theie can be no doubt that its influence has inflicted most 
serious damage on what might otherwise have been a splendid 
historical work. 

Like other men, Marx had to work under luiman limita- 
tions. Ihc great task of his life was to rouse the proletariat 
of the world to a sense of its position, its mission, and destiny 
to discoycr the scientific conditions under which a new era 
in the evolution of the human race could be' inaugurated and 
carried on by the working classes of all lands. It was a mixed 
task in whic.h science and practice were combined, and in 
which the purely scientific study of history naturally suffered 
in the paitncrship with a powerful and passionate propaganda. 

It was not the fault of Marx that he adopted the reyolu- 
tion.iry career. He was born at a time and in a country 
where men of independence and originality of character of 
necessity became revolutionists. In face of the -European 
reaction, Marx never made any concession or compromise. 
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He never bowed himself in the house of Riinnion. Seldom 
in the history of human thought has there hwn a. man who 
travelled right ahead in so straightforward a path, however 
formidable the opposition and however a]>}>arentlN* hopeless 
surrounding eircumstances might be. rublie opinion liad 
no weight with him; neither idle siaitinamt nor amiahh' 
weakness found any place in Ins strongly marked individuality. 

In view of such a career, spent in tiu' uniliiu'hing scanucc' 
of what he regarded to be tire tnith, and in the gn'atest of 
human causes, it would be unfair not to speak of Marx in 
terms of profound respect. His sincerity, his couragtx his 
self-abnegation, his devotion to his griMl work thr<nigh hmg 
years of pri^%ation and obloquy, wore heroi(\ If he ha<l 
followed the broad and well-beaten liighway of self-interest, 
Marx, with his exceptional endowments both for thought and 
action, might easily have arisen to a forenmst place in the 
Prussian State. He disdained the tleshpots of tlcspotism and 
obscurantism, and spent forty hard and laborious years 
almost wholly in exile as the scientific cham|>ion of the pro- 
letariat. Many men are glad to livt^ an hour of glori<ms life. 
Few arc strong and Irravc enougli to live tlu' lih^ h<a*oi<' for 
forty years with the resolution, the couragtc and c'ousisltiicy 
of Karl Marx. 

In the Ciunbiuatum of philosopfiic acumen, aiul 

literary power, lu^ is second to no economic thinker of the 
nineteenth century. He seems to liav(^ been mast(*r of the 
whole range of economic literature, and wit^ldcnl it with a 
logical skill not less masterly. But his great stnaigth lay in 
his knowledge of the technical and economic dt‘v<'1opment 
of modern inclustry, and in Ins marvi^llous insight into the 
tendencies in social evolution determiiu^d by tlu> technical 
and exa^)uomic jacdjncs. His theories have suggestcnl questions 
that wiirdeman^^ tfie attention of economic thinkers for a 
long time to come. 

13ut his main achievement consists in the work he has 
done as the ' pliilosbpHc Ixlstorian of the capitalistic era. 
History, including economic history, is an orderly succession 
of disorderly phenomena. Each phase in Hie Hue of .succession 
is marked by facts and tendencies more or less peculiar to 
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itself, and the laws and principles which we now condemn 
had formerly an historical necessity, justification, and 
validity. In accordance with this fundamental principle of 
historical evolution, the economic, social, and political forms, 
which were the progressive and even adequate expressions of 
the life of one era, become hindrances and fetters to the life 
of the succeeding times. This, the school of Karl Marx says, 
is precisely the condition of the present economic order. The 
existing arrangements of landlord, capitalist, and wage- 
labourer under free competition are burdened with contradic- 
tion and abuse. The life of society is being strangled by the 
forms which once promoted it. They maintain that the really 
vital and pow’-erful tendencies of our time are towards a higher 
and wider form of social and economic organisation — ^towards 
socialism. Here, as we believe, is the central point of the 
whole question. The place of Marx in history will depend 
on how far he and his modern disciples in Russia and elsewhere 
have made a permanent contribution towards the settlement 
of it. 


CHAPTER IV 


Lassalle and toe Beginnings of igotovn Social 
Democracy ( i 865 ) 

I F Marx was siiprcmeH' the seieiitifu: ilu’orisi of socialism, 
his contemporary, iwrdinaiul L,assalle, was the real 
organiser of social democracy in (hTinany. W’lum the two- 
fold socialist movement petered out in Fnglaml and hhMiua' 
about 1852, it was Germane^ and Russia that took up the 
running, and the organiser of the movement in Gormany was 
Lassalle, Born at Breslau in 1825, his fatlua*, a. prosperous 
Breslau merchant in whose veins ran the pnn^st Semitic 
blood, early intended him for a busiiu^ss career, and with tliis 
view sent him to the commercial school at Leipzig : Init the 
boy, having no liking for that kind of life, got iiiinself trans- 
ferred to the university, first at Bn'slau, and aftt'rwards at 
Berlin. His favourite studies were philosophy and philology ; 
he became an archmt Ih^geHan, and in pi^litii’s was one of the 
most advanced. 

From tlie Rhine country, where he seUled for a time, he. 
went to Paris, and made the actpuiintance of his great com- 
patriot, Heine, who conceived for him tlu' d<vpesl sympatliy 
and admiration. Heine described his friend Lassalle as a. 
young man of the most remarkable endowments, in wluim 
the widest knowledge, the greatest acutem\ss, and (lu^ ricln'st 
gifts of expression were combined with an energy and [iraetical 
ability which excited his astonishment ; but he athknl, in his 
half-mocldng way, that he was a genuine sim of flu* lunv era, 
without even the pretence of modesty or selLd<miaL wlio 
would assert and enjoy himself in the world of realilii'S. At 
Berlin, Lassalle became a favourite in siune of tlu‘ nu^st dis- 
tinguished circles ; and it was here, early in 184O, that he 
met the lady with whom his life was to be asscxfiatcHi in so 
striking ' a, .way, the' Countess Hat/icldt, She had been 
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separated from her husband for many years, and was at feud 
with him on questions of property and the custody of their 
children. With characteristic energy, Lassalle adopted the 
cause of the countess, whom he believed to have been out- 
rageously wronged, made a special study of law, and, after 
bringing the case before thirty-six tribunals, reduced the 
powerful count to a compromise on terms most favourable 
to his client. 

His intimate relations with the countess, which continued 
till the end, certainly did not tend to improve Lassalle's 
position in German society. Rightl}?' or wrongly, people had 
an unfavourable impression of him, as of an adventurer. 
His conduct was a mixture of chivalry and business, which 
every one must judge for himself ; it was certainly not in 
accordance with the conventionalities, but for these Lassalle 
never entertained much respect. 

In 1S48, Lassalle attached himself to the group of men, 
KarfMarx, E’ngersVFreiligratE,' and 

country represented, the .socialistic and extreme democratic 
side of the revolution, and whose organ was the New Rhenish 
Gazette, But the activity of Lassalle was only local and sub- 
ordinate. He was, however, condemned to six months* 
imprisonnu^nt for resisting the authorities at Dusseldorf. 

Till 1858, Jvassallc resided mostly in the Rhine country, 
prosecuting the suit of his friend the countess, not being 
allowed to live in Berlin because of his connection with the 
disturbances of 1:848. In 1859 returned to the capital 

disguised as a carter, and finally . received permission to 
remain. 

In the course of the Hatzfeldt suit, Lassalle had acquired 
no little knowledge of law, which proved serviceabre to him 
in the gi'cat "work, System of Acquired Rights, published in 
1861. The book ])rdfesses to be, and in a great measure is, 
an application of the historical method to legal ideas and 
institutions ; but it is largely dominated also by abstract 
conceptions, which are not really drawn from history but 
read into it. The results of his investigation are sufficiently 
revolutionary ; in the legal sphere they go even farther than 
his socialistic writings in the economic and politicals But 
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with one important exception he made no ai.i('ui{)( to base 
his socialistic agitation on his System of AapneeJ Rif^Iiis : it 
simply remained a learned work* 

Hitherto Lassalle had been known only as an anihor, 
and as connected with one of the most ex(ratirdinar>' lawsuits 
of the nineteenth century, wliicli had bcconu' a widespread 
scandal. Now began tlie brief activity which was to give 
him an historical significance. 

A rare opportunity liad at last: come for asserting his <'on“ 
victions. It was a time of new life in (iermany. I'he new 
King of Prussia, who was destined to Inx'ome the First 
Emperor of Germany, liad been on the throne only a few 
months, and his accession had almost synchronised with the 
birth of the Progressist Parly, that pluise of German Lilua-alism 
that was to offer such bitter opposition subsetpictdly both to 
Bismarck, who became Chief Minister of Prussia, in xSba, and 
to Lassalle himself. The forces destined to transform the 
Germany of Hegel into the Germany of Bismarck were 
preparing. The time for the restoration and unification of 
the F'atheiiand under the leadersliip of Prussia, had (^ome, 
and the nation that had so long been forenK>sl in philostiphy 
and theory was to take a, leading place in the praciical walks 
of national life, in war and poHl ics, and in i he modtn n met hods 
of industry. For accom{)]isluug this weakidhsbuic change, 
the decisive factor was the Prussian army. I'he new rulers 
of Prussia saw clearly tliat for the stice<‘ss of their plans 
everything would depend on the (efficiency of flu^ army. But 
on the question of its reorgauisat ion tluw came into conflict 
with the Liberals, who, failing to comprelumd the policy of 
Bismarck, refused him the supplies neertssary for realising 
ideals dear to every German patriot. 

In the controversy so bitterly waged between tlie Prussian 
monarchy and the Liberals, Lassalle inter w.uuh 1 in iSbz, Jh^ 
saw an opportunity of vindicating a great cause, that of tlu^ 
working men, which would outflank the Lilau'alism of the 
middle classes, and might command the sympatliy and resjund 
of the Government. But liis political programme was entirely 
subordinate to Jhe, social— th^ of bettering the condition of 
the working classes ; and he believed that as their champion 
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lia. might have such infliience .in. the . State as to 

compei it to enter on a great career of social amelforafioh* 

As might be expected, hejvas. not by 
the formulas of Prussian Liberalism, and in a lecture, 

Nature of a ComtiUdion, delivered early in 1862, he ex- 
pounded views entirely at variance with them/ In this 
lecture his aim was to show that a constitu^ a 

theory or a document written on paper : it is the expression 
of the strongest political forces of the timer' 
nobility, the middle class, the working class, all these are 
forces in the polity of Prussia ; but the strongest of all is the 
king, who possesses in the army a means of political power 
which is organised, excellently disciplined, always at hand, 
and always ready to march. The^axmy. is the basis of the. 
actual working constitution of Prussia. In the struggle 
against a Government resting on such a basis, verbal protests 
and compromises were of no avail. 

In the second lecture, What Next? Lassalle proceeded 
to maintain that there was only one method by which the 
Liberals could effectually resist the Government : to proclaim 
the facts of the political situation as they were, and then to 
retire from the Chamber. By remaining they only gave a 
false appearance of legality to the doings of the Government. 

In a i)amplilet subsequently published under the title 
of Might and Rights Lassalle defended himself against the 
accusation that in thcvSe lectures he had subordinated the 
claims of Right to those of Force. lie had, he said, not been 
expressing his own views of what ought to be : he had simply 
been elucidating facts in an historical way. He now went 
on to declare that no one in the Prussian State had any right 
to speak of Right but the old and genuine democracy. It 
had always cleaved to the Right, degrading itself by no com- 
promise with power. With the democracy alone is Right, 
and with it alone will be Might. 

We need not say that these utterances of Lassalle had 
no influence on the march of events. Bismarck ptished on 
the reorganisation, of the army with supplies obtained without 
the consent of the Prussian Chambers, while the Liberal 
members protested in vain against the policy of blood and 
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iron, until the great victor}? over Austria in i8(>(> fiirnishetl 
an anrplc jiislilication for the policy of Bisiunrck, 

But their publication marked an importauf orisis in 
Lassalle’s own career, for they did not reconuiaaul him to 
the favourable consideration of the Berman liberals, with 
whom lie had prevknisly endeavoured to art. Ih’ aud they 
never had much sympathy with one another, t he Liberals 
were fettered by formulas, as well as wantiuj^ in (nu'rgy and 
initiative. On the other hand, his aii venturous career. Ids 
temperament, which disposed him to rel>el against the con- 
ventionalitiixs and formulas generally, his Iciyalty to the 
extreme democracy of iS4vS, all brought iiim into disharmony 
with the current Liberalism of his time, liiey gave inm nt) 
tokens of their coniidence, and he chose a path of his own. 

A more decisive step in the new diroction was taken later, 
in 1862, by his lecture, T& Working Mens Progya}n-}ne : On 
the special ConnecHon of the present Epoeh 0/ IIisfon> <cifh the 
Idea of a Working Class, The gist of this lecture was to sliow 
that Germany was entering on a new era of history, of which 
the working class were the makers and n presentatives, and 
to urge the workers to regard univt'fsal snffragv as its first 
effective political weapon. It was a masieriy performance, 
lucid in style, and scientific in method of treatment. 

This exposition of the vocation of the w?orking class is 
clostdy connected with another notable feature of Lassath^ks 
teaching— Ins Theory of the Stale. Lassalle’s tlunny of the 
State differs entirely from that generally ludd by fhe Liberal 
school. The Liberal school held that t!u‘ function of the 
sState consists simply in protecting tlu^ personal fonxlom and 
the property of the individual. Unis he scouts as a night- 
watchman’s idea, because it conceives tlu^ sole function of 
the State to be the prevention of robbery atul btirglary. 

In opposition to this narrow idea, of tlie State, Lassallc 
quotes approvingly the view of A\igust Boeckh : ** That 
must widen our notion of the State so as to believe tlmt the 
State is the institution in which the whole virtue of humanity 
shpxild be realised,” 

History^ Lassalle tells :,ps» is an incessant struggle with 
Nature, with the misery, ignorance, poverty, weakness, and 
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unfreedom in which the human race was originally placed.^ 
The progressive victory over this weakness, that is the develop- 
ment of the freedom which history depicts. 

In this struggle, if the individual had been left to himself, 
he could have made no progress. The State it is which has 
the function to accomplish this development of freedom, this 
development of the human race in the way of freedom. The 
duty of the State is to enable the individual to reach a sum 
of culture, power, and freedom which for individuals would 
be absolutely unattainable. The aim of the State is to bring 
human nature to positive unfolding and progressive develop- 
ment — in other words, to realise the chief end of man : it is 
the education and development of the human race in the 
way of freedom. 

The State should be the complement of the individual. 
It must be ready to offer a helping hand, wherever and when- 
ever individuals are unable to realise the happiness, freedom, 
and culture which befit a human being. 

To these political conceptions Lassalle is true throughout. 
It certainly is a nobler and more rational ideal of the State 
than the once pi“evalent Manchester theory. When we 
descend from theory to practice, all obviously depends on 
what sort of a State we have got and the conditions under 
which it functions. 

Tlie publication of Lassalle's pamphlet, The Working 
Men's Programme, attracted to its author the attentions of 
the Prussian police. He was brought to trial on the charge 
of exciting the poor against the rich, and in spite of an able 
defence, published under the title of Science and the Workers, 
he was condemned to four months’ imprisomnent. But he 
appealed, and on the second hearing of the case made such 
an impression on tlie judges that the sentence was commuted 
into a fine of £15. 

Such proceedings naturally brought Lassalle into promin- 
ence as the exponent of a new way of thinking on social and 
political subjects. A section of the working men were, like 
himself, discontented with the current German Liberalism. 
The old democracy of 1848 was beginning to awake from the 
^ Sm Working Men*$ Programme . 
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apathy and lassitude consequent on the failures of that 
troubled period. Men imbued with the i radii ions and 
aspirations of such a time could not Ix' salisf'uxl witli 
half-hearted progranirne of the Progressists, who would not 
decide on ado|Uiiig universal suffrage as part of their ptdi('y, 
yet wished io utilise the worknieu for tluar owu tnids, A 
labiTalisin which luid not the courage to be frankly deino- 
craticL could only be a temporary and nnsatisfactory phase 
of political dtuu^lopment. 

This discontent found ex|)ression at Peipzig, whores a 
body of workmen had formed a Central ('onuniitee for the 
calling together of a Woi-ktug Men's Congress. h T.assalle, 
the}-" had common ground in their discontent with tlu^ Pro- 
gressists, and in 1863 the.y applied to him, in tlu‘ hope that he 
might suggest a definite line of action. Lassalki replied in an 
Open Letter, with a political and social-economic programme, 
which, for lucidity and coniprehensi\amess of statement, left 
nothing to be desired. In the Workifig Prof^ramme 

Lassalle had drawn the rough outlines of a new historic period, 
in which the interests of labour should be paramount ; in the 
Open Letter, which has well been called (he I'harU'r of Cierman 
Socialism, he expounds the political, social, and economic 
principles which should guide tlu' working men in inaugurating 
the new era. It was the first historic act in a. new stage of 
social development. We need m>t say that it marked the 
definite rupture of Lassalle with Cierman Liberalism. 

In the Open Letter the guiding primupU^s of the social 
democratic agitation of Lassalle are given with alesolule 
clearness and decision : he urged tlud the working men shoukl 
form an independent political party in which tlie political 
programme shoukl be entirely subordinated to the great 
social end of improving the condition of tlu'ir ckuss ; iliat the 
association schemers of Schul2:e-I)elitz.s('h ^ for this taul w(a;e 
inadequate ; that the operation of the Iron laiw ol Wages 
prevented any real improvement under the existing conditions ; 

^ Schnlze-Dclit3;sch was bom in x8o8 at Ileliterh, in Prussian 
Saxony. It was bis great rrterit that he foiindcU tln^ co-opt'rativr 
movement in Germany on the principles of Sf'if.help. He was a 
leading mtnnber of the Progressist Party. 
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that productive associations, by which the workmen should 
secure the full product of their labour^ should be established 
by the State, founded on universal' suffrage, and therefore 
truly representative of the people. 

Lassalle’s most careful statement of the Iron Law of 
Wages, wiiich is the key to his social-economic position, is 
contained in his Open Letter: “ The Iron Economic Law, 
which, in existing circumstances, under the law of supply and 
demand for labour, determines the wage, is this : that the 
average wage always remains reduced to the necessary pro- 
vision which, according to the customary standard of living, is 
required for subsistence and for propagation. ... It cannot 
permanently rise above this average level, because in conse- 
quence of the easier and better condition of the workers there 
would be an increase of marriages and births among them, an 
increase of the working population and thereby of the supply 
of labour, which would bring the wage down to its previous 
level or even below it. On the other hand, the wage cannot 
permanently fall below this necessary subsistence, because 
then occur emigration, abstinence from marriage, and, lastly, 
a diminution of the number of workmen caused by their 
misery, which lessens the supply of labour, and therefore once 
more raises the wage to its previous rate.’* 

Such is Lassalle’s theory of the Iron Law of Wages. 
He accepted it as taugirt by Ricardo and the economists of the 
orthodox school in England, France, and Germany, and he 
accepted it in order to show that the inevitable operation of 
its laws left no hope for the working class ; and that no 
i‘emedy could be found except by abolishing the conditions in 
which those laws have their validity— in other words, by 
abolishing the present relations of labour and capital alto- 
gether, The great aim of his agitation was to bring forward 
a scheme which would strike at the root of the evil. The 
remedy for the evil condition of things connected with the 
Iron Law of Wages is to secure to the workmen the' full produce: 
of their labour, by combining the functions of workmen and 
capitalists through the establishment of productive associa- 
tions. The distinction between labourer and capitalist is 
thereby abolished. The workman becomes producer, and 
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for the roil uHierat ion receives the entire prodru'c of his labour. 
The only way to improve the condition of the working class 
is through the free individual associations of the workers. 
The working class must be its own capitalist . 

Hut when tlic workmen on the one hand ('oniemplaie the 
enormous sums rcfpiired for railways and fat'iories, and 
the other Iiand consider the emptiness (d' fluar own pocktis, 
they may naturally ask where tliey are to obtain tlu' capital 
needed for the great iminstry ? Th(‘ Static alone t'an fmiush 
it ; and the vSlato oiiglit to furnish it, ix'cause it is, and always 
has been, the duty of the State to |n“omote ami faeilitate 
the great ju'ogressive movements of civilisatioTU l^mfucidve 
assoclafhit with State credit was the plan of Lassalle.^ 

The State had already in numerous instances guaranteed 
its credit for industrial undertakings l)y which the rich, classes 
had benefited— canals, postal services, hanks, agricultural 
improvements, and especially in tlic case of railways. No 
outcry of socialism or commimism had been raised against this 
form of State help. Tlien why raise it wluai the greatest 
problem of modern civilisation was involved the improve- 
ment of the lot of the working classes ? I. assa lira's estimate 
was that the loan of a hundretl tinllion ilialers (£15,000,000) 
would be more than siitrK'ient to bring the principk^ of associa- 
tion into full movement throughout the kingdotu of Prussia. 

I1u' Siat<^ had sjumt hundnsls of millions in war. to 
app<Kisc the wounded vanity of royal mistresses, to satisfy tlu* 
lust of coiu]uest of princt's, to op(*n u]) markets for the middh^ 
c.lasses ; Tsissalle nrgrsl that it ought now ti> spend a little iii. 
the delivt‘ra,uce of humanity. 

Obviously the money re(]tnred for tlu^ pronujfion of pro- 
ductive associations did not require to be aOually j)aid by 
the (^mvernment : only the State guarantee (or the loan wa,s 
necessary. A democratic vStalc wotild see that propeu rnU's 
for the association should be made ami observetl by tluun, 
and would reserve to itself the rigluts of a credit or sleepiig^^ 
partner. It would generally take care that ihi\ funds wen^ 
put to their legitimate use. But its contn^l would not pass 
beyond those reasonable limits: the associations would be 
^ See Op$n Lethrt passim. 
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free; they would be the voluntary creation of the working 
men themselves. 

Further, as he takes care to explain, Lassalle did not 
propose his scheme of productive associations as the solution 
of the social question. The solution of the social question 
would demand generations. He proposed^ his* scheme as the 
means of transition, as the easiest and mildest means of 
transition. It was the germ, the organic principle of an 
incessant development. 

The Leipzig committee accepted the policy sketched by 
Lassalle in his Ofen Letter, and invited him to address them 
in person. After hearing him, the meeting voted in his 
favour by a majority of one thousand three hundred against 
seven. 

A subsequent appearance at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
was even more flattering to him. In that as in most other 
towns of Germany, the workmen were generally disposed to 
support Schulze and the Progressist Party. Lassalle, there- 
fore, had the hard task of conciliating and gaining a hearing 
from a hostile audience. His first speech, four hours in 
length, met at times with a stormy reception, and was fre- 
quently interrupted. Yet he gained the sympathy of his 
audience by his eloquence and the intrinsic interest of his 
matter, and the applause increased as he went on. When, 
two days afterwards, he addressed them a second time, the 
assembly voted for Lassalle by four hundred to forty. It 
was a great triumph. Like Napoleon, he had, he said, beaten 
the enemy with their own troops. On the following day he 
addressed a meeting at Mainz, where seven hundred workmen 
unanimously declared in his favour. 

These successes seemed to justify Lassalle in taking the 
decisive step of his agitation — the foundatioii of the Unive 
German Working Men's Association, which followed at 
Leipzig on 23rd May 1863. Its programme was a simple one, 
cent ainihg only one point — ^universal suffrage. 

Hitherto Lassalle had been an isolated individual, express- 
ing on his own responsibility an opinion on the topics of the 
day. He was elected President, for five years, of the newly 
founded Association, and was, therefore, the head of a new 
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iHovoiiicHt. He iiad crossed the Rubicon, I'lot without 
iH'sitatieii and misgiving. 

In the snnuner of 1863 little was at'cmuplislu'd. Hie 
inenibersliip of tiu' Association gnnv Ind slowly, and acconliug 
io fiis wont, l.assaJIe retired to the baths to r(‘('nn( fiis hralUn 
In the autumn lie renewed his ajutation by a “ O'vieu " of 
his forov; <»n the Rliine, where ttie workiufu wer<‘ most 
entlmsiaslie in his favour. But the stoau'est I'risis of his 
agitation Indell {luring tlie winter of iSOy^ {>3,. At this period 
his labours were almost more than human : he wrote his 
Bcisliaf-ScJn^he,'^ a considerable' controvc'rsial treatise fa,r 
below the hwel of his other works, in about thu'e months, 
defended himself before the courts both of Berlin and tlie 
Rhine in elaborate speeches, ('omhuTed tlu' alTairs of lus 
Association in all their troublesonit' {h'tails, and often before 
storm}?' and hostile audiences giivc. a. suce<\ssion of addresses, 
the aim of which was the conquest of Berlin. 

The main burden of the Bastiai-Schalze is Lassallebs 
account of capital and labour. lu>r Lassalle, capiial is 
kisloric cafe^ory, a ]n’odu('t of historii'al c'inmmstances, the 
rise of which we can trace, (in' disappearance of which, iukUt 
altered circumsianccs, w(‘ c'an I'on's^a'. In otlu'r words, 
capital is the name for a syst<mi of economic, s(H'iah and 
legal conditi(ms which an' tlu' result sev('ra!ly and ('olh'ctively 
of a long and gradual pnn'ess of historical dcvclopmt'Ut. 
The Bt(sliai>>Siiu{lzc is an (elucidation ol tlu'si' (amditions. 
The following may be; taken as a g('neral stattmu'ut <jf them : 

;i:, 'fhe division of labtnir hi conmniiou with llie larg<' 
industry. 

2. A syshnu of production for t'xriiange in the gn‘at 
world-markets. 

3. Free competition. 

4. The instruments of lalumr tlu' piopiudy of a 
special class, who, after paying 

, 5. A class of free lalnuirers in accordance with the 

. ^ Bastiat was the popalariser in France of tins orUunhut Political 
Economy, La.ssalle accused Sehute of being a mere indu) of lkistiat*s 
iviperfucal viows, and therefore called hin\ Buslial SoluiBc. 
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Iron Law of Wages, pocket the surplus value. Property 
consists not in the fruit of one's own labour, but in the 
appropriation of that of others. Ei gent hum ist Fremd- 
tkmn geworden?- 

In this wa}^ capital has become an independent, active, 
and self “generating power which oppresses its producer. 
Mone}'" makes money. The labour of the past, appropriated 
and capitalised, crushes the labour of the present. '"The 
dead captures the living." “ The instrument of labour, 
which has become independent and has exchanged roles with 
the workmen, which has degraded the living workmen to a 
dead instrmnent of labour, and has developed itself, the dead 
instrument of labour, into the living organ of production — 
that is capital." ^ In such highly metaphorical language 
does Lassalle sum up his history of capital. We have already 
commented on that aspect of it, the Iron Law of Wages, 
which Lassalle has most emphasised. The whole subject is 
much more comprehensively treated by Karl Marx in Das 
Kafital ; therefore we need not dwell upon it further at 
present. 

It will not be wrong, however, to say a word here about 
the use of the word capital, as current in the school of socialists 
to which Lassalle and Marx^^te^ It is not applied by 
them in its purely economic sense, as wealth utilised for the 
production of more wealth : it is used as the name of the 
social and economic system in which the owners of capital 
are the dominant power. With them it is the economic 
factor as operating under the existing legal and social con- 
ditions, with all these conditions clinging to it. It would be 
much better to restrict the word to its proper economic use, 
and employ the word capitalism as a fairly accurate name for 
the : existing' system. 

No real excuse can be offered for the ignorance or con- 
fusion of language of controversialists who maintain that the 
object of socialism is to abolish capital. So far from abolishing 
capital, socialists wish to make it still more effective for social 
well-being by placing it "under social control. 'What they 

^ IhistiixUSchidze, p. x86* ® IHd, p. i8i. 
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wish to aholisli is the capitalist system, in N\iiich ('apital is 
under the coni rol of individuals or a class. 

We liave already remarked upon I.assali('’s Ihcory of 
State and his treatment of the Iron Law of Wiu^cs. Our 
further criticism of his sociaLeconomi<' position ran b(\st 
brought out by reference to his <ainlro\'(‘rsy with Schulzt^- 
Delitzsch, the economic representative of (haanan Liberalism. 

In genei'al ii may be said that Lassalle. mcids (lu^ om'-sided 
individualism of Sclmlze by a statement of the socialistic 
theory, which is also one-sided and exaggesatcii. Flis vienv 
of the inlluence of the conimiinity as comparcil willi that of 
the individual is the most promimmt example^ of this. The 
only accmxate social philosophy is one whic'h gives ihie attention 
to both factors ; both are of supreme importam'e, and either 
may fitly be the starting-point of investigation and discussion. 

His theory of conjunctures or economic c'l-ises is overstated, 
although to a considerable degree well h)umU‘d : in tlu^ gn^at 
economic storms which sweep over tlie ('i\'ilised world the fate 
of the individual is largely determined by (am< lit ions over 
which he has no control. Yet now as ever homely \irtues 
of industry, energy, sobriet3L and prudence do materially 
determine tlie individual career. 

For our present purpose, however, it is inort' important 
to consider Lassallc’s polemic against the priuiicaj propHisals 
of his opponent, Lassalle contended that Iho Schulze unions 
for providing credit and raw material would iHuudif the hand- 
workers only, whereas hand-labour is ib\stined to disappear 
before the largo industry, bur the nudliods t)f Hcbulzi* it 
may be claimed tliat th(‘y did not provhb* a read\'-ma,<l(‘ solu- 
tion of the social cpiestion, but wtaa* the beginning'. In this, 
way the workmen may attain to the completi’ management of 
their own industrial intcrestvS with their own joint capital. 
They may thus obtain for themH<dves 'tlie full product of tlua’r 
labour, in which case the objection of !aissa,!h\ with regard 
to the increase of populations, under the inlluenc<‘ of the cheap 
provisions supplied by the stores, would no more apply to the 
/scheme of Schulze titan they would to his own. In both 
f cases we are to suppose that the means of subsistence would be 
'’more abundant and more easily obtained ; in botli cases there 
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ikiiglrt be the risk of a too rapidly increasing population. We 
may suppose that this increase of population would be met 
by a still greater increase in the product of labour, all going 
to the workers. But for the schemes of Schulze there would 
be this great advantage that, the capital and experience 
of the workers having been acquired by their own exertions, 
they would have all the superior training requisite for the 
solution of the population question and all other questions, 
which can be obtained only from a long course of social 
discipline. 

Lassalie would have done well to remember his own stateA 
ment, that the only real point of difference between them was,j 
that one believed in State help and the other in self help.’f 
And we may further ask, Do the two exclude each other ? 

In fact, the controversy, considered purely on its merits, 
was barren enough. Yet it led to profitable results, inasmuch 
as it directed the mind of Germany to the questions involved, 
and led to a more thorough discussion of them. 

After all these labours, little wonder that we find Lassalie 
needing rest, and he decided to seek it, as usual, at the baths. 
But before he retired, he desired once more to refresh his 
weary soul in the sympathetic enthusiasm which he antici- 
pated from his devoted adherents on the Rhine. Accordingly, 
on the 8th May 1864, Lassalie departed for the “glorious 
review of his army “ in the Rhine country. His journey 
was like a royal progress or a triumphal procession : thousands 
of workmen received him with acclamations ; crowds pressed 
upon him to shake hands and to exchange friendly greetings 
with him. 

On the 22nd May, at the first anniversary festival of the 
Universal Association, held at Ronsdorf, the enthusiasm 
reached its climax. Old and young, men and women, went 
forth to meet him as he approached the town ; and he entered 
it through triumphal arches, under a deluge of flowers thrown 
from the hands of working girls, amidst jubilation indescrib- 
able. Writing to the Countess Hatzfeldt about this time of 
the impression made on his mind by his reception on the 
Rhine, Lassalie says, “ I had the feeling that such scenes must 
have been witnessed at the founding of new religions,’' 
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it would be easy to ridicule tlie enthusiasm lor ,L.a.ssalle 
entertained b 5 ’ tliose workmen on the Rhine, but it will be. 
more proiitablc if we pause for a nionicni. in rt'alise ilu' world- 
historic pathos of the scene. For tiu' first, tinu' for many 
centuries we see the working men of (Germany an)nst'.(l from 
their heredita ry degradation, apa 1 h y, and hopc'k'ssness. 
Change, after ('hange had passed in iho higla'r spher(\s of 
polities. OiK' e<)n(|iieror after anotlaT had lravia'S(ul thes(‘ 
Rhine countries, but, whoever lost or won, it was the working 
man who had to pay with his toil and sw<‘al and sorrow, lie 
was the anvil on wliich tiie hammer of those iron timi's had 
fallen without mercy and without intermission. His doom 
it was to drudge, to be fleeced, to be lirilUni and marched olT 
t(,> tight battles in which he liad no interest. F>rief and fltful 
gleams of a wild and desperate hope had \asite<1 these poor 
people before, only to go out again in utter tiarkuess; but 
now, in a sky which had so long be(m Iflack and dull with 
monotonous misery, the rays were discernibh' <fl' ap])r<)aehing 
dawn, a shining light which would grow into a mnre perfect 
day. Vov iii the process of history the tim<‘ had come wfien 
the suffering which had so long been dumb would fnul a 
voice that could be heard over the world, would find an 
organisaliou that could compel the al((‘nlinn of rulers and 
all mtai. 

Such a cause can 1 h‘ most efl(‘etually furtlui'ed by wise 
and saxu^ leadership; yet it is also well when it is not too 
dependtMit on the guidance of thost' wlio sts^k to control 
it. 'fhe. i'areer of Lassalle always had its unpleasant iVatur(\s, 
He lik(‘d the passing effect t(Hx well, lie was too fond of 
display and pleasure. In much that lu' <lid tlu‘re is a. note 
of exaggeration, bordering on insincerity* Sonu' oi his 
addresses to tiie workmen nnuimi us to{> forcibly of ihe 
bulletins of the hrst Napoleon. He was not always careful 
to have the firm ground of fact ami nnlity beueatli ins feet. 
Many of his critics speak of the failim^ of his agutation with 
no good reason, considering how short a iinut it !ia.d con- 
tinued, hardly more than a year. Lussalli^ himself was gn.nitly 
disappointed with the comparatively little success he had 
attained. He had not the patience to wait till the sure o|)era- 
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tion of truth and fact and the justice of the cause he fought 
for should bring him the reward it merited. 

While posing as the spokesman of the poor, Lassalle was 
a man of decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits. His 
suppers were well known as among the most exquisite in 
Berlin. It was the most piquant feature of his life that he, 
one of the gilded youth, a connoisseur in wines, and a learned 
man to boot, had become agitator and the champion of the 
workers. On all these grounds we cannot consider the event 
which so unworthily closed his life as an accident : it was 
the melancholy outcome of the weaker elements in his strangely 
mixed character. In one of the literary and fashionable 
circles of Berlin he had met a young lady, a Fraulein von 
Donniges, for whom he at once felt a passion which was 
ardently reciprocated. He met her again on the Rigi, in 
the summer of 1864, when they resolved to marry. She was 
a young lady of twenty, decidedly unconventional and 
original in character. It would appear from her own con- 
fession that she had not always respected the sacred German 
morality. 

But she had for father a Bavarian diplomatist, then 
resident in Geneva, who was angry beyond all bounds when 
he hemd of the proposed match, and would have absolutely 
nothing to do with Lassalle. The lady was imprisoned in 
her own room, and soon, apparently under the influence 
of very questionable pressure, renounced Lassalle in favour 
of another admirer, a Wallachian, Count von Racowitza. 
Lassalle, who had resorted to every available means to gain 
his end, was now mad with rage, and sent a challenge both 
to the lady's father and her betrothed, which was accepted 
by the latter. At the Carouge, a suburb of Geneva, the 
meeting took place on the morning of 28th August 1864. 
Lassalle was mortally wounded, and died on the 31st of, the 
same month. In spite of such a foolish ending, his funeral 
was that of a martyr, and by. many, of'liis adherents he was, 
regarded with feelings almost of religious devotion. 

How the career of Lassalle might have shaped itself in 
the new Germany, under the system of universal suffrage, 
which was adopted only three years after his death, is an 
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iiiterestiiig subject of speculation. He ('ould iu>t have re- 
mained inactive, and lie certainly would not liav<' In'en 
hindered b3M:loctrinaire scruph's from playing an cffer.tive 
part, even llunigli it were by some kind of allianc<‘ with the 
Govermnent. Ills ambition aiul his t'nergy wt're alik(' 
boundless. In the heyday of Ins passion for IhauUau von 
Donniges, Iiis dream was to be instalUal as the Ih'esidtaii of 
the Gennan Repui)Iic, with tier elevah'd by his sid<‘. As it 
was, his [Kisition at his deatli was rapi<Ilv iH^eoming dinicnit 
and even untenable ; he was involved in a md of proscandions 
which were fast elosing round him. ih'. would soon have 
had no alternative but exile or a, prolongt'd imprisonment. 

Lassalle was undoubtedly a man of the most extraordinary 
endowments. The ixxuUt of his works hads that lu^ is in 
the presence of a mind of a vory higli order, ihdh in his 
works and in his life we hnd an exceptional combination of 
gifts, philosophic power, eloquence, enliiusiasm, ]>ra,ctioal 
energy, a dominating force of will, liorn of a e(^smo]iolitau 
race, he was to a remarkable degree origiiuil, active, and frec‘ 
from social prejudice. He had, in fact, a n^viduliiniaiy 
temperament, disciplined b}? tlu' study {>f tha'mau pbilosojdiy, 
by the sense of the greatness of Prtissia/s historic mission, 
and 1)}' a consideraTk‘ measure of ju;udi<wl insight, for in 
this he was not by any means wanting. In Marx we see the 
same temperament, only in his <'ase it was stronger, more 
solid, self-restrained, matured hy wi<Ua* ndltHdion, a!i<l i'speci- 
all}^ by tlie sludy of tlu* economic thAadopmeut of hun>pe, 
(xmtinued for a. ]>eriod of forty y<su*s. 

But, on the wdiule, lassalle was a vis inlemlh'yuia. lie 
;was dellcient in sober-mindedm^ss, se!he(U)ilro!, and in that 
saving gift of common sens<‘ without whiidi the highest 
endow'menis may be unprofitable and eviai hurtful to tludr 
possessors aiul to the world. Ytd, lu^ was privihgial to 
inaugurate a great movement. As the founder of tlu^ Social 
Democracy of Germany, he lias earned a place on llie roll 
of historic names. He possessed in a notable ii(\gree tiie. 
originality, energy, and sympathy which tit a. man to be the 
champion of a new cause. 

We may go farther and say that at that date (Jetmany 
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had only two men whose insight into the facts and tendencies 
of their time was in some real degree adequate to the occasion 
— Bismarck and Lassalle. The former represented an historic 
cause, which was ready for action, the regeneration and 
unification of Germany to be accomplished by the Prussian 
army. The cause which Lassalle brought to the front was 
at a very different stage of progress. The working men, its 
promoters and represei^tatives, and Lassalle, its champion, 
had not attained to any)|:hing like clearness either as to the 
end to be gained or the^ means for accomplishing it. The 
cause of social democracy\^was only at the crudest and most 
confused initial stage. \ / 

The socialistic positioi^ of Lassalle ma^ generally be 
described as similar to that Rodbertus and Karl Marx. He 
admits his indebtedness to |>oth those vp^iters, but at the 
same time he cannot be regarded as a ^disciple of either of 
them. Lassalle himself wasj a th^ great original 
power; lieTiad his own way\of conofiiving and expressing 
the historic socialism. \ / 

Lassalle supplies the key td\hi{^^' general position in the 
preface to his 13 astiat- Schulze, whfej^, quoting from his System 
of Acq^dred Rights, he asks, “ Wiether the free realisation 
and development of our labourd^^^e should be the exclusive 
private property of the possesspi: o| capital, and whether the 
employer as such, and apart/from\the remuneration of his 
intellectual labour, should te penhltted to appropriate the 
result of other men's laboud ? " ^ Tllis sentence contains the 
programme of a national economic w6rk, which he intended 
to write xmder the title, Ouilines of\a Scientific National 
Economy, In this sentquce also, we need not say, the funda- 
mental position of socialism is implied, i He was about to 
carry out his ju’oject when the Leipzig <Smtral Committee 
brought the question before him in a prafefical form. The 
agitation l)roke out, ‘and left him no leisure fpr such a work. 
Lassalle never gave a full and systematic exposition of his 
socialistic theory. He had often lamented that the exposition 
of the theory had not preceded the practical agitation, and 
that a scientific basis had not been provided for dt. All his 
^ BastiaUSchuhe, p. iii. Berlin, 3,878. 
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social-economic, writings were published as tlie crises of his 
egit aiion seemed to demand. 

iV)ssii)]y. ha.d he had the lime to revise and expa.iK{ 
his ideas. lie would considerably have modit'uHl liis id('a.] of 
Slate help. It is certain that tlu' (iovemmeni of (h'rmany, 
though. organis('d on the princif)le of unixausal suilVage,* did 
uo( grant (he credit demanded by f,assaiie. and that his 
agitation in tliis tnatter failed owing, it miglU be alleged, to his 
early death, and to the fact that after his death (iennan 
socialism moved on internal ional, and even anlimational, 
lines, 1 bus alienating from itself the sympathies of ihsmarekian 
(dermany. We need not say how very im[a*ohal)le it is tliat 
the German Government wmdd have guarani (‘od its credit, 
however submissive and conciliatory the attitude of the 
Social Democrats might have beem 'ilie Social DeTnocrats 
themselves, though they gave a pln.re to Lassallc’s scheme on 
the Gotha programme of 1875,^ attached little or no importance 
to it. It does not appear in the ICrfurt programme of the 
party, wliicli was adopted in 1891." In short, Uissalle’s 
agitation was, in the poitit immediately in question, a failure. 
At the same time it w<mlil lie absolutely iucorrecl to assert 
that experieiii'c has pronouiuasl against his schenug inasmuch 
as no Governmenl has evt'r sts inusly taktm it in hand. 

Like many otlun* pioneers, Lassallc did not accotuplish 
what he inpnuled, yet lie a,chievt‘d great rissults, W'v. may 
wi 41 sum up tlic controversy Inawetai i^issalle and vSchuD.e 
by stating that by .1885 th(^ societies hutadtsl by tlie {att<T 
had, in Germany, a nKUuberslupof 1,500,000, with a capital of 
yjj.5,000,000 ; ami at tlie (Section tjf heSocial Democracy 
of Germany, originated tiy !.,as,sa.lle, polUsl uqc/SHio votes. 
Both idarti'd great movemtmis, whicii were tlestine<I to Ih‘ 
greater still. 

GSc<‘ Appeiiclix i. 


“ See ApfH'etUx ! 1 , 



CHAPTER V 

German Social Democracy, 1865-1914 

I N spite of the efforts of many able propagandists and 
reformers, the German middle and working classes, 
even as late as 1865, were still in their political infancy, and 
in truth their Liberal leaders ^ 

material means to lead the democracy against the forces of 
reaction with any prospect of success. The Liberals rarely 
led the progressive forces with any degxee^df cdiirage and 
resolution, and often, when the choice had to be made between 
reaction and a strenuous democratic policy supported by the 
proletariat, they preferred to compromise with reaction, 
and so committed treason to the cause of progress. On this 
question largely turns the history of German politics prior to 
the Great War of 1914-1S. 

The parting of the ways between the Liberals and the 
Social Democrats came almost at the outset. The chief aim 

of the So(fa] Democrats was luiivefsal suffrage— vducE, as it 

would strengthen conservatism by tlie peasant vote — was 
opposed by the Liberals. The Liberals further treated the 
workmen as subordinates, or, at the best, as dependent allies. 
The working men were not willing to be so treated, and they 
turned to Lassalle, with the result already narrated. As time 
went on the breach widened — ^the German middle class 
followed the policy of making the best terms with i*eaction, 
while the socialistvS urged that this meant the sacrifice of 
democratic: ideals to the material interests of the middle class. 

The working men, linding themselves neglected or repudi- 
ated by those who, according to the natural laws of historical 
development, should, for a time at least, have been their 
leaders, now gave ear to men of revolutionary views and 
antecedents like Lassalle and Marx ; and in this way formed 
a revolutionary party which in many ways did not have a 
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salutary, organic relation to the main sti'cam of (ierman life. 
With the forces of j), regress thus split, reaction triuniplicd, 
and the result was Bismarcldan Gernian\\ 

In the Germany of this period, oo, Uie (hainan 

working man had no share or t'X]HTieiu'e in go\'<'rnnu*nt, 
either local or national. The right of comhinntion, of free 
speech in a. free mecling, and even of free' nioV('nu'nt, had been 
denied him for generations, and if In' att<'mp1ed to assert 
himself in any of these ways it was pr(dK\I>le that lu' would 
come into collision with the ])o!ie,e ai\d 1 lu' <'<>urts of law. Wit It 
Lassalle’s death in i8C)4, andlhe appointtmnii of the mediocre 
Bernhard Becker as liis siiccessor as lk*esident of the Universal 
Working Men’s Association, the working man felt that lie had 
no leaders of outstanding merit whom he could trust. Name- 
kvSS degradation prevailed in too many of tiie industrial 
regions on the RhimL in Saxunx” and Silesia. Men. women, 
and children were worked for tifleen hours a day. Hand 
labour was disappearing with the wonted imspeakahle 
suffering before the niachinery brought iu by the industrial 
revolution. Both the hand labour ami the factory labour of 
Gernuiny suffered under the pressure of tin' i'omp('tiri<,tn of 
the more advanced meehanieal imlustry of b'uglaud. 

In tlie lot of the (Jennan working man ther<' was thus 
hide light, leading, or ho[H\ The nnm who represented 
State and Ghurch, law and hniniing. and who jihould have 
been responsible for his guidance, were too often toum! among 
his oppressors. 

In view of facts like these, need wo womitT that Lassaile, 
with all his eloquence and energy, had fnuml it (UfhcuU to 
rouse the (iermau working men out of their a[tathy and 
Iiopelcssnoss ? Under such de|>ressing einnnustamas it was 
no particular disgrace for an ordinary imin liki' Beraluu'd 
Becker to fail. Becker's tenure of presidemw was of short 
duration. He was succeeded by loleke. a man of ability 
and energy; but at his entrance into oITk'C the prospinds of 
the„.As$ociatk)iy were not ,brigM, llie funds in its treasuyv 
amounted to only six thalers, or eighteen shillings. I f hnance 
be the test of success, the Association founded by lassaile 
was indeed at a very low ebb. 
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The brightest feature in the early history of the Association 
was the SozMdcmokmt, a paper founded by Schweitzer— an 
ardent and abic if not stainless disciple of Lassalle — at the 
end of 1864, and which had on its Tist of contributors the 
names of M'arx and Engels. But even here the evil fortune 
of the Association clung to it. In a series of articles on 
Bismarck, Schweitzer had given expression to views regarding 
that statesman which were highly displeasing to the two 
revolutionists in England, and they publicly renounced all 
connection with the paper. Following Lassalle, Schweitzer 
had shown his readiness to join hands with the Conservatives ^ 
of Prussia when circumstances made it advisable in the ; 
interests of the Social Democrac^L Such a policy met with 
no favour in the eyes of Marx and Engels. They demanded 
from Schweitzer the same energetic opposition to the feudal 
and reactionar}^ party as he showed to the Progressists. 
Schweitzer claimed the right to shape his tactics in accord- 
ance with the situation of affairs in Prussia, which he knew 
better than men living in exile. A socialist who could take a 
lucid and comprehensive view of the theories which he pro- 
fessed, a man of the world of real insight and tact, Schweitzer, 
by his articles in the Sozialdemokrat, rendered effectual 
service to the Association and to the socialist cause in Germany 
at a most crit ical time in their history. 

During those years the political condition of Germany 
was most uncertain and chaotic, and the Association had to 
grope its way through the darkness as best it could. It was 
a new party, composed of members who had no experience 
of common action, and who had with much labour and per- 
plexity to work out a set of common convictions. Under 
the circumstances a clear line of policy was impossible. The 
first mighty step out of this political chaos was made in 1866, 
when Hsmarck, after dcfca.ting Austria, established the 
North German Confederation., The elections to the North 
German Diet, which was now established, ' were based on 
universal suffrage. The first North German Diet met in 1867, 
and in the same year Schweitzer was elected president of the 
Association founded by Lassalle. Plow were the Social 
Democrats of Germany to relate themselves to the new order 
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of thing's ? 13 t'for(' answering this (|uestion w(‘ must say 

soiiK'tliiug of important inovenients wliieh \ver(’ proctH'ding 
on thi'. So('ial Domocratic side. 

The adlun'rnts of the Universal Working i\lru\s Assoda- 
(ion \V(T(' drawn <'liieliy from Prussia and North (haanaiiv. 
In Saxony and South tiermany tlien' had imsumhih' grown 
up a ntAv working meifs party, from whieh S('hw('itzer 
eru'ounl erod {laa most strenuous oppi)sili(ai. Ihuha' tht' 
intliience of the new life wiiich [wevailed in (hainany in the 
years following i,8f)o, many workivK'n’s unions wen' estal)- 
lished. As it was dangerous to ma,ke too op<'n a lu'oh'ssion 
of a political object, these unions adopted iht' name of \york- 
inenks educative assoida, lions (Arbviitrhiliiior^svrrrine). Some 
of these working men’s associations had aitaclu'd themsclvi's 
to Lassalle, but from the first many had fudd al<^i)f fnvm him. 
Many of these assochitious had been founded aiul promoted 
under Liberal Democratic inllucnces, and tiu'ir aim may 
generally be described a.s politit'al a,nd (shuxatitnial rather 
than economica] ; but it would be nu>re accurate still to 
describi^ them as having no clear aims, and as on the look out 
for a policy rather than possessing one. it is ('ertain that as 
Saxons and South (k'rniairs they wert' in a large degree 
inr^pired by tlu' hatred to t.lu' growing as('('n<lan<'V of !'‘russia 
which prc'vaJled around them. 

Slxortly after the founding of Lassalleks AsstK'iation, a 
union of ilu' Working Men’s Associations which continued 
loyal to the Progrt‘ssist Party was founded at lu'ankfort in 
i8Cyg and was intended to form a laiiwark against tlie inllueiuu^ 
of Lassalle. But tills union of a,ssociati()ns speedily b(\gan 
to move in the direction of democracy^ and through <kunocracy 
to socialism, 'fwo rrum were chieily n'spousibk' for this 
result, Wilhelm Liel)knecht and Augtist Pwlnd. 

Liebknecht, who counted Luthc'r among liis anet'stors, 
and was descended from the learned middh' class of (denuany. 
had taken an active part in the revolutionary disturbanct's 
in Germany in 1848^ had been a mcmlH'r of the grou]> of 
exiles that gathered round Karl Marx in London, and from 
him had imbibed the principles of international revolutionary 
socialism. He had joined_,^ the Universal Association of 
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Lassalle, but iie never enjoyed the entire confidence of his 
chief. His friend, Aiigust_Bt'l>cl, was a working man, who, 
being left an orpliaii at an early age, had been educated at 
charity schools. Brought up to the handicraft of turner, 
Bebel continued with the most laudable diligence and 
thoroughness to educate himself. By his acquirements, his 
natural talent, and his force of character, he soon gained 
considerable influence among his comrades, and before long 
became a force in the German workmen's unions. 

At first Bebel was merely a radical of strong convictions, 
and he had no love for a socialistic agitation like that of 
Lassalle, which was to adapt itself so much to Prussian 
nationalism. It was only a question of time, however, when 
a nature so thorough and strenuous would make the transition 
from radicalism to socialism. As the representative man of 
the Geiman workmen's educative associations, we see him 
making his way in a few short years to Social Democracy, 
and the associatioils'fdUDwed hto^ steph Influential 

members soon expressed their preference for universal suffrage. 
The Union of associations at in Stuttgart in 1865 

declared for universal suffrage, whilst their organ in the same 
year repudiated the Schulze-Delitzsch schemes in the most 
emphatic language. In 1866 a great meeting of workmen's 
associations at Chemnitz in Saxony adopted a programme 
which on its political side was entirely democratic, and on 
its economic side made considerable advances towards 
socialism. At its Congress in Nuremberg in 1868 the Union\ 
by a large majority declared its adhesion to the principles I 
of the InternationaL In a great Congi’ess at Eisenach inV 

1869 they founded the Social DemacLptj^^ Men's! 

Party, and in the same year sent representatives to the Inter-' 
national Congress at Basel The Union which had beela 
designed by the Progressists as a bulwark against Social 
Democracy had proved a roadway by which the workmen 
marched into the enemy's camp. 

Thus two socialist parties were established in Germany— 
the Lassalle Association, which had its membership chiefly 
in Prussia, and the Eisenach Party, which found support in 
Saxony and South Germany* Both parties weje^represented 
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m.ihe 'North'iieiiBaii.^ whidi at one tiuK' as niany as 

six socialists sat* They how had a Iribuiu' from whi(‘h to 
address the Gerinan people, but it cannot bt^ saitl thad tlioy 
were particularly grateful to Bismarck ftjr the opportiiniiy 
which lie had given them. To men of tlu' n'volutionary 
party <h‘ 1848, whose ideal had be(ai tlu> unification of (h'rmaiiy 
umler the free initiative of the p(M)])le, the work of Bismarck 
could not appe^ar a, very dcTghtftil ct>nsummation, <'veu 
though it was accompanied with tlie gift of univei'sal stiffragcc 
Schweitzer regarded the North (Itaanau Confederation as a 
very unpleasant and very unwelcome, but yet irnn’oeable 
fact, and he urged that tlie Social Dianocrats would have to 
establish themselves as the regular opposition if they wished 
to continue a political party. 

Liebknccht, on the otlier hand, looked n]>ou the North 
German Confederation as a reactionary work of violence and 
injustice that must be overthrown. In order not to strengthen 
it, he repudiated all practical participation in llu' legislative 
measures of the Diet. The parliamentary tribune was onh' 
a platform from which he could hurl his protest against tlu' 
new arrangement of tlnngs among tlu' masses of the Ciennaii 
peopUc In liis opinion the creation (d Bismare'k meant tlu' 
division, weakening, and servittuh' of <iennan\', and history 
would marcii over its ruins. 

During the Francod Jermau War of 1870 yt, the lloo<l 
of patriotic enthusiasm (or a tiinc' almost subnu'rg(‘d the 
socialistic agitation. At the commencenuatl of hostiIitii\s 
!iel)knecht aiul tiebel refrained from voting on the question 
of a w'ar loan ; they disa]>proved alik<^ of the policy of l^russia 
and of Napoleon. The other socialist <k'ptiti<‘s, including 
Sclnveitzer, voted for it, as the victory of Xapolium Hb 
would mean the overthrow of the socialist workmen in hVan(H\ 
the stipremacy of the BTencli sokliiTy in luiropc\ and (lu* 
complete disintegration of Germany. But fall of 

the French Empire all of them voted against a ftirther loam 
and recommended the speediest conclusion of ]>t^ac(' with tho 
Republic, without annexation of French tt'rrilory. Such 
views did not meet with much acceptance in Germany, eitlu^r 
from Government or people* Several of the socialist leaders 
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were thrown into prison, and at the first election to the 
German Reichstag in 1871, the socialists counted only 102,000 
votes, and returned two members. 

Soon afterwards Schweitzer announced his intention of 
retii'ing from the leadership of the Universal Working Men's 
Association. He had been defeated at the general election. 
His position at the head of the Association, which, as we 
have seen, was a species of dictatorship, was no longer tenable. 
His trials and struggles with the Prussian police and courts of 
justice, the troubles he experienced in the midst of his own 
party, the persecution and calumny which he endured from 
the opposing Eisenach party, the sacrifice of time and money, 
of health and quiet, which were inseparable from such a post, 
had made it a very uneasy one. He had conducted the 
affairs of the Association with tact, insight, and appreciation 
of the situation to which his successors in the leadership of [ 
the German socialists have rarely been able to attain. He 
died in Switzerland in 1875. 

About the same time, in the spring of 1871, came the 
tidings of the great rising of the working class in the Commune 
in Paris. Mass meetings of German workmen were held 
in Berlin, Hamburg, Hanover, Dresden, Leipzig, and other 
large towns, to express their sympathy with their French 
brethren in the struggle which they were waging. In the 
Reichstag Bebei made a speech which contained the following^ 
passage : Be assured that the entire European proletariat, | 
and all that have a feeling for freedom and independence in/ 
their heart, have their eyes fixed on Paris. And if Paris is 
for the present crushed, I remind you that the struggle in 
Paris is only a small affair of outposts, that the main conflict 
in Europe is still before us, and that ere many decades pass 
away the battle-cry of the Prussian proletariat, war to the 
palace, peace to the cottage, death to want and idleness, will 
be the battle-cry of the entire European proletariat/' 

When the war fever of 1871 subsided, the socialistic agita\ 
tion resumed its course, and it was fostered by the wild - 
speculations of the time and by the industrial crisis which, 
followed it. At the elections of 1874 the socialist party 
polled 340,000 votes and returned nine members. 
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From Lassaile’s first appearance on the scene in 1862, the 
socialistic agitation had cnconntere<] the (hanian police at 
every step of its career. Its leaders were presccnled, and 
tlirown into prison. Lie.bknechi and hk'ht'l were condemned 
to two years' ifnj>risom'iient in a fiatresS at't('r Ils' so'caf trial 
at L('ipzi?o in 1872, and both weri' glad, they said, to <lu tlseir 
two yeai'S, beeanse of the splendid opportunity it hat! given 
llunn for sot'ialistie ]>ropaga!ula (hiring' tlunr trial. iMetdings 
W(‘rebndv('n uj), newspapi'rsaiul organisat i(ms W('re sii[>pr(\ssecl, 
and t.lu‘ Uw ('xpression of o]>inion was (Uirt ailed in ecan-y way. 
Such bitter cxperieiu'e taught the s<H:iajisi leadtTs the ad- 
vantage and neeessity of union in face of the Oinmnon enemy. 
1 'h{‘ retirement of Schweitzer from the <amtrol of the Lassalle 
party in 1871 had nnnoved the most serious obstaele to union, 
llaseruiever had been elected presidetil in his stead, but it 
was felt that the party had outgrown the autoeratic guidance 
which had been helpful and perluips necessary to it in its 
early years. All the tendencies and inllueuces of the time 
served to bring the laussalle and tlie Fiseaach parties together. 
They were pursuing the same aims, under the same conditions, 
against tlu^ same opposition ; and tluua' was really nothing 
now to keep them apart exet'pt the rcvollection of old rivalries 
and animosities whi('h soon faded luuhT the pressure of their 
Israel ieal ditficullies. 

UiuUt these turcumstauees the process (d' union was easy, 
and the fusion of the Fisenach and laissalle parties was 
effected in a congress at tlotlui in 1875. At this (’ongress 
25,000 regular uumuIkts wore repres(U)1tHl. of whom (Iahh) 
belonged to the Marx party and 1^,000 io that of Lassalle. 
1 lie united body itssumcd the name of the Socialistic Wcu'king 
Men's Party of (kTUiany, and drew up a j)rogranime, which, 
as the most important tliat till that: time had Ihhui published 
by any socialistic organisation, deserves to given eaiiired 

The union of the t.wo parties tlnis accom|)lislied was the 
starting-point of a new career of prosix^rity for the tJerman 
Social .Democracy. At the election of 1H77 the new party 
polled nearly half a million votes, and was represented by 
twelve nicmbcrs in tim Kcichstag. This result was largely 
Sm Appendix L 
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due to the admirable organisation to which the socialistic pro- 
paganda had now attained. A staff of skilful, intelligent, and 
energetic agitators advocated the new creed in every town of 
Germany, and they were supported by an effective machinery 
of newspapers, pamphlets, treatises, social gatherings, and 
even almanacs, in which the doctrines of socialism were 
suggested, inculcated, and enforced in every available way. 
At all the great centres of population— in Berlin, Hamburg, 
and the industrial towns of Saxony and on the Rhine — the 
Social Democrats threatened to become the strongest party. 

Such a rate of progress, and the aggressive attitude of the 
spokesmen of the party, frightened the Junkers. Bismarck 
thought that it would be possible to smash the ehemies at 
home '' by the same methods of blood and iron '' which 
had been so successful against Denmark, Austria, and France. 
He found a pretext in two attempts which were made during 
the summer of 1878 on the life of the aged Kaiser William I. 
Neither of the would-be but disappointed assassins had been 
in touch with the socialist party, but the rumour was skilfully 
circulated by Bismarck’s agents that the police investiga- 
tions had proved such a connection. The Reichstag, indignant 
and terrified, gave its assent to the “ Exceptional Law.” A 
curious feature of the discussions was the tribute which 
Bismarck paid to the memory of Lassalle, whom he had met 
three or four times at the request of the latter ” and had not 
regretted it.” ” Lassalle had something,” Bismarck went 
on, that attracted me exceedingly as a private man. He 
was one of the cleverest and most amiable men I have ever 
met ; a man who was ambitious in great style, and by no 
means a republican ; he had very strongly marked national 
and monarchical feeling, the idea which he strove to realise 
was the German Empire, and therein we had common ground. 
Lassalle was ambitious in the grand style ; it was doubtful, 
perhaps, whether the German Empire would close with the 
Hohenzollern d3masty or the d3masty Lassalle, yet his feeling 
was monarchical through and through. . . . Lassalle was an 
energetic and most intellectual man, whose conversation was 
very instructive ; our talks lasted for hours and I always 
regretted when they came to an end, ... I should have been 
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glad to have had a man of sticli endowments and genius as 
a iieighbotuing landlord.’' 

It should be added also that Bismarck suav no objedion 
in principle to the scheme of productive associal ions with 
State lielp recommended by Lassailc, Such cxpi'iimonts 
wcn'c ikU, unreasonable in themiselves, and wvvc ('ntiiaty 
cousist<'n{ witli tlie range of duties r<.‘<'ognis('d by tiu^ State 
as he understood them; but the course of [Political! m-ents 
had not left him the necessary IcisurtL B<i'or<' k\'i\ing tiiis 
matter we should note tluit, as regards imivtasal stdTrage, 
and the sclieme of productive associations with State help, 
Bismarck and Lassalle had common gromuk on which they 
could have co-operated witliout sacrifice of principle on either 
side. 

In this same speech in the Reichstag of 17th September 
1878, the Chancellor also explained the origin of Ins liostility 
to the Social Democracy. One of its leading representatives, 
either Bebel or Liebkneclit, had, in open sitting, expressed 
his sympathy with the Commune at Paris. I 1 uit i‘efcrence to 
the Commune had been a ray of light on the (]uestion ; from 
that time he felt entirely convinced that the Social I >emocra<'y 
was an enemy against which the State ami society* mnst arm 
themselves. 

As we have seen, it was Ik'bel who had used (he objtHdion- 
able language in th(^ Ktfiehstag ; but Liebkiu'cht had never 
been backwanl in the frank and uucompnmiising txxpressiou 
of views of a similar nature. Such views wore mfi the passing 
feeling of the hotir ; they were the statenuuit <d‘ firm and 
setthnl conviction, and may fairly be takcui as ^(‘prt^s(mtalive 
of the beliefs and convictions of the (iermau St>cinl Dtnnocracy 
in general. I'he Social Democrats wen' lu^slile to llu' existing 
order in Cenuany, and they did not hesitaU' to say st). In 
these circumstances it is hardly lu^^essary in a<ki that a 
collision with a Government like that din'Cte<l by Bismarck 
was inevitable, 

Bismarck himself was a Prussian Junker who had btxxmie 
a great European statesman, but in many ways he nunained 
a Junker to the end of his life* With rare sagacity and 
strength of will he had shaped tlie real foriU\s of his time 
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towards the great end of uniting the Fatherland and restoring 
it to its fitting place among the nations of Europe. To use 
his own words, he had lifted Germany into the saddle, and 
his task afterwards was to keep her there. The methods, 
however, by which he had accomplished the first part of his 
task, were scarcely so suitable for the accomplishment of the 
second. 

In the now united Germany he found two enemies which 
appeared to menace the new structure which he had so 
laboriously reared: the Black Intematiorial,' dr the Ultra- 
montane Party, and the Red International, or the Social 
Democrats!. These enemies he tried to suppress in his usual 
high-handed way. He was about fifty-six years of age when 
the German Empire was established, and it was too much to 
expect of human nature that he should at so late a time in 
life break away from his antecedents and adopt the methods 
which would make Germany a free as well as a united 
vState. 

His method against the socialists was to pass the anti- 
socialist laws, which came into force in October 1878. *‘Now 
for the pig-sticking,'' was Bismarck's remark, and for twelve 
years socialists were severely persecuted : sentences totalling 
more than a thousand years' penal servitude were passed 
on socialist speakers and editors ; their newspapers were con- 
fiscated ; and the leaders of the party, except when they 
were immune as members of the Reichstag, were banished, 
especially from Prussia and Saxony — in some cases the 
expulsion orders being delivered, with intentional cruelty, 
on Christmas Eve. Generally, it may be said that during the \ 
operation of the laws the only place in Germany in which 
the right of free speech could be exercised by the socialists 
was the tribune of the Reichstag, and the only organisation / 
permitted to them was that formed by the representative^^ 
of the party in the Reichstag. 

For some time confusion, and to some extent dismay, 
prevailed among the Social Democrats. But ere long they 
found that their union and their power did not depend on 
any formal organisation. As Marx had taught, the organisa- 
tion of the factory necessarily brings with it the organisation 
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tlu' p!-(>lcta.rial, and the German workman e^radnally realised 
(hat ilu' tminn iit which he triLsted was beyonil t!u' reaeli of 
j'epressivi' laws, however cunninjdy dexasiai and lunvt'ver 
brutally excaanscHL 

I'hc want of an organ, however, was gr(sdl\’ telt, and 
acceixlingly, in Si'ptemher 1879, tlie new SiK^iiiiJrNiokrdf was 
fouiKhal at Zfirieh, and from 1S80 it was ('dito<l by Kdnard 
Ih'rnstein with rtail ability. Every week thousands of ('opies 
were dispatched to Gennany, and, in spiti^ of all the (HYorts 
of tlu' police, wv.Yv distributed among the Social Dtanocrats 
in the Eatherland. In 18S8 it was rcmoNHHi to London, 
whence it was issued till the repeal of the anli-socialist laws 
in 1890. 

jhsmarck's aim was the a.bs(duti' smasliing of the socialist 

movement -but it was a complete failure. In sj)ite of all 

prosecutions, the progress of socialist ideas was ina^sistible. 
Each succeeding g<‘neral election after 1881 registered an 
increasing protest against Bismarck’s polii'v, as the following 
figures show'' : 
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Ihsmarck's meiliuds, far iroiu being eileelive, were assisL 
ing the socialist propaganda by creating martyrs, ami soon 
after his dismissal by VViliiatn 11 . in nSpo, tlu^ ifxct'iHional 
Law was withdrawm 

This period between 1.878 ami i8{)o is known as the, 
“heroic agcL’ of German socialism. T\w l<suhn‘s of that 
period were Wilhelm LicLkm^cht, August HtdnL lgnac,:e Auer, 
Richard Fisclietg and .Hermann Molkenbulua'. !i<‘l>kiu‘cht 
was at all times the consistent and imllinchiag cliampion of 
the revolutionary cause, Bebei*s cartau” ('Xtiuufed to about 
fifty years, and was not less consistent and eotirageous. 
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Many others, such as Hasenclever, Auer, and Vollmar, served 
with ability for many years. Eduard Bernstein, who lived 
for more than twenty years as a refugee in Switzerland and 
England, and Karl Kaiitsky, who may be described as the 
leading theorists of the party during this period, showed wide 
knowledge, judgment, and clearness of vision, but they had 
not the endowments that gave Marx and Lassalle their high 
place in the history of the working class. 

In the absence of other guidance, the Social Democratic 
Party was a centre and a rallying-point to the German 
workmen. While all else was uncertain, dark, and hostile, 
tlie party could be relied upon to give friendly and disin- 
terested counsel. The strikes which from time to time broke 
out among the German workmen, received the most careful 
advice and consideration from the Social Democratic leaders, 
and those leaders soon found that the strikes were the most 
impressive object-lessons in arousing the class-consciousness 
of the workmen. Whole masses of the working men went over 
to the Social Democracy under the severe practical teaching 
of the period. 

The struggle had proved the virility, patience, and dis- 
cipline of the Social Democrats. They had made a steady 
and unflinching resistance to the most powerful statesman 
since the first Napoleon, who wielded all the resources of 
a great modern vState, and who was supported by a 
Press that used every available means to discredit the 
movement ; and, as a party, they had never been provoked 
to acts of violence. In fact, they had given proof of all the 
high qualities which fit men and parties to play a great role 
in history. The .Social Democratic in Germany 

was one of the most notable phenomena of the nineteenth 
century. 

' A most wholesome effect of the adverse experience of the 
Social Democratic Party was that it sifted from their ranks 
all who were not thoroughly in earnest in the cause of the 
working man. It is a grave misfortune of a new movement 
like socialism that it attracts from the middle and npper 
classes all maimer of faddists and adventurers, vapid and 
futile talkers, who join the movement, not from real love of 
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the cause, but because it gives tlu.nu an o|>portiuiity to 
sclu'ine and harangue, and to lash out at the vices of the 
existing society. iMoni this dangerous class the (lerman 
Social Democratic Party was savtsl by the anti-socialist 
legislation at a tiuu' when soi’ialisin was ju^t In'couiiug 
fashionable. 

AftiT tlu' anti-social h‘gislalion luui <'east'd, tlu^ Social 
Dcauocratic Party found that its lirsl task was to svi its house 
in order* At a party nuM'ting at Halle in iS<)o, the party 
organivsation was simplitied, the Ne.chPdc/a’oAva/, whieh had 
been published in Imiulom wasdlsi'outiimecl. aud tlu' Voncturis 
of .Berlin was appointed tlu' ('.entral organ of llu' party. In the 
following year, at tlu‘ animal meeting of the party at .Erfurt, 
a lU'W programme, superseding that of (iotha, was adopted, 
and it may fairly be regarded as tlu‘ nurst (h'\-eloptxi t'xpreSvSion 
of Social Democratic principDs put haih in the nineteenth 
century.* In this prognimnu* colleetivism is si‘t h»rth as the 
goal of a long process of historical evolution - a goal to be 
attained by the conseious, intelligent, organistni aetion of the 
working class of (haananv in co-operation with the working 
classes of otlaa* lands. This is tlu' uvt^loUl theim' of the 
first part of tlu‘ prognunmiu I lu' st'cond part is a detailiH,! 
siatiaueut of the social-pn!iti<*al arraugtanents and institutions 
by which, on aiul from tiu' ('xisting basis of so<iid\% tlie 
Herman Social Dtanocracy iiaty movt' iinvards its gcial. The 
programuKs a kaigthy one, sums up a wtuid oj thought on 
wliich the Soc'ial IhmuKTatic. mimi had been exereistal for 
mun^ than a geiUTatiom 1lie maieiTdistit* eoneeptuui of 
history and tlu' theory of surplus value ef Marx are not 
expressed in the programme. Thus <ierman Social Dtauocracy 
was not committed to tlu^ special theories of Marx, tlioug'h 
tlie giuieral lim^s on wlfich the programme was i’ous1ruct<Hl 
owed their elucidation mori‘ to him than to any other 
man. 

From i8qo ti) 19x4 the (baanan Sitciai Democratic .Party 
began to reaf) some of the harvest it had thus carefully 

^ See Appeadk 11. for a tnurslaikm of tlu‘ prograanmx whkh is 
taken from the Protokoip or wrlmtim report, of the I'uirty meeting at 
Stuttgart, 1898^ to which it is pivfimid. 
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sown. Its progress may be gauged from the following 
figures : 


Year. 

Social Democratic 
Vote 
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The German Reichstag was then composed of 397 members. 

In this period, from 1890 to 1914, there is no formal change 
to record in the principles or teaching of the party. Its 
tactics, while remaining essentially the same, naturally varied 
to some degree according to circumstances. It adhered to 

the Erfurt programme. Its single-minded aifia was" th 

advocacy and promotion of the interests and ideals of the 
working class of Germany, without formal compromise, and 
without alliance with other parties, though ready to co-operate 
with them on particular questions, especially in the State 
parliaments of South Germany. The ..g;artj^ steadily refused 
to vote for the imperial budgets, not only because voting 
for budgets was regarded as acquiescence in the regime, and 
because the revenue was largely expended in support of 
militarism, but also because so much of it was raised by 
indirect taxes that it threw an unfair burden on the poorer 
classes. To the high tariff, which, after long discussion, came 
into operation in 1906, they offered the most strenuous resist- 
ance. They were also in general opposed to the /'colonial'' 
policy of the empire. They were the champions of the 
democratic rights of the people, pfir^e.^speech, of a free Press, 
and especially of the right of combination. In all matters 
relating to factory legislation and the better protection of the 
working class in its daily life and vocation, they were forward 
both to make suggestions themselves and to assist any legisla- 
tion which was really fitted to contribute towards these im- 
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portant ends. They claimed, in fact, io he ttu‘ n^pn\senta.iives 
and advocales in the widest sense of the working class of 
(icnnauy, and were opposed to all measnn\s wiucli tended to 
strengthen tlie class State. 

in ek'etoral policy eemipiwnise was tlu' order of the day. 
The party its('lf was foundiHi on a eompromisc' htdwt'en the 
Marxists and Ilu‘ Lassalleans, adopt('d hy !,itd>kneeht and 
r»ei)i'l in spill' of the objections of Marx. In oS(h> the party 
leaders advised their followers to vote for al! opponents <M 
the .Iixcepiional Law against socialists, wherever no socialist 
candidate was in the held, hi loo/ the party stipporied the 
Centre Party (Catholics) al the second ballots in order to 
strengthen, the anti-governinental gronp. In uua the party 
took the extreme step of virtually ordering the election of 
sixteen Fn'isiuuige (Liberal) ('aiulida,tes who stood at the 
second ballots Social Democrats, in order to secure 

Liberal votes in thirty-one const iliu'ncies where Social Demo- 
crats were opposed by Conser\'ativi‘S or Catbolies. 'Fhis 
daring move was successful and was endorsed by the party 
congress afterwards, although the extreme “ Radicals'' 
naturally objeeti'd to it. 

Thus, before the World War of tlie socialists in 

(mrmany had a strong, vigorous, and unified party; and, 
with delinite progressive aims before them, their future 
seemed a distinctly briglit and promising mn*. 

IWklence of this is to be fomul in the unlooked-for results 
of the Reie.hstag elections of loia. This election, from the 
socialist point of view, was fought on two vital issues • those 
of Prussian suffrage reform, and t!u^ exact position and powtTs 
of the Emperor. Tlie IVussian suffrage was of the greatest. 
impo,rtance, hy reason of (lie predominanl position of Prussia 
in the (iermau iimpirc. A (Jovenimeut Bill was introdueiHl 
in igro to rejuvenate the antitiualed nuiluuls of election ; 
but even this did not provide for the application of tlu' v<}1e 
to the Reichstag of Prussia. Moreover, it retained all the 
old electoral districts, as well as the iHvisum of the elect oral ti 
into three classes, according to their inc’onu.^ assessments-’'*' 
a system reminiscent of the “ Dark AgesF’ lilforis were made 
by the socialists to render this bill weatherproof^ but it was 
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impossible, and the bill had to be rejected on 27th May 1910, 
But the question was still publicly discussed, and franchise 
reform became one of the main planks of the Social Demo* 
cratic programme from that time onwards — an aim which 
they newer lost sight of during the darkest days of their dis- 
integration during the waiL 

In the same year there was great discussion over the 
person of the Emperor, A chance phrase in the Reichstag 
and a subsequent speech by the Emperor, in which he asserted 
that he held his position by the grace of God,'' provoked 
many loyal Germans to protest ; and the Social Democrats 
at their congi'ess at Magdeburg laid great emphasis on the 
fact that they stood for Republicanism. At this conference 
also, it is worth noticing, all the dissensions of the past — 
that is to say, those that arose over the voting of the Prussian 
budget — were healed, and they declared their unity as a 
party. 

This unity was maintained, and they were able to face 
the elections of 1912 with optimism and confidence. Their 
success was extraordinary, the result of a strong movement 
towards the left on the part of the country. One hundred and 
ten Social Democratic deputies were returned, and they 
became the strongest party in the Reichstag — the “ black 
and blue bloc (Conservative and Catholic centre) having 
lost forty-five seats. 

According to the peculiar political system of the day, no 
reconstruction of the Government was necessary, but the 
change was evident in the election for the offices in the Reich- 
stag. These were elected by a double process : in the first 
election the socialist leader, Bebel, only missed being voted 
the President by eleven votes, and Scheidemann, another 
socialist, was voted Vice-President, But in the second election 
Scheidemann was defeated and Kampf (Bourgeois Democratic) 
was made President, with Dr. Paasch (I^ational Liberal) as 
Vice-President. The time was evidently not ripe for Social 
Democrats to be allowed to come into personal relationships 
; with the, Court. ' 

This Reichstag, which was doomed to be the last under 
the old regime, lasted through the whole of the wax— until 
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Qth, Nin’ctnbcr h)i 8~- when it was swept away, with 

tlic old const it utioti. 

I'hc polilical sphere, however, was iiof the only iwic to 
which the parly devoted lime, eiierj:;‘y, and inoiu'v. “ We 
tlennan socialists,” said Kneels, “are prniid of onr desc'cnt, 
not only from Saint-Simon, Inanrier, and Owim, but also from 
Kant, idchle, and H(\^eL The (haanan babonr Movement 
is the heir of (ierman classical philos(»phy.” l.assalle clainu'd 
that he wrote i'vt'ry line armi'd with tlu' entire' cnllnre of his 
century. Th<\s(' proud boasts doubtless lu'lped to inspire 
the Social Democrats to i)ecome1he bearc'rs of art , philosophy, 
and science to the masses Ity means of the ('st ablishment of 
educational ('omnntttH's. 

'Flic death <d' Au^i>ust Debel in Swil>^tTland on yUh Aufatst 
T()i^'j clost'd tlu' second chapter id* the histiuy of (nTman 
socialism. His funeral at Zurich was au iuterua1iona.l demon- 
stratitm, attended by humlriHls i>f deU'gah's from e\'ery 
European country. He was the last t>f thi' colleagues and 
CimtemjKU'aries of I\larx : siiua' tlu' death of 1 icl>kiicchl in 
i() 0 o he had Ihs'ii tlu‘ chii'f of his parlw withnnt a rival. His 
rommatuling position in llu' Riachstag and in t la* country no 
i)ne approachcil ami no oiu' disputisl. During his period of 
huidership, from n.)oo to hi* sttnal tor unit\% lor thi' old 

traditions ami tin' oUl watchwonls, and hi' was iippi^sts! to 
any formal t'hange of poHi'y during hts HIV. Kt'i.ptvt for tlu' 
Veteran madt' his woixl law. 

The Ammai (amfexeuco of the party invi m Si'ptemhi't' 
at Jena, a Um weeks after IkTiel’s cleat It, and it was seton 
clear that the situaikm had changed. 

There were, in idfert, three groups in tin* paxly : the 
Radicalythe (h'tilre, and the Rcwisionisls, Tlti^ f'^adicais were 
dogmatic soinalists. The Centre gnmp was solid for nnity, 
(or oflkuakiom, for the party mai'hine : it Wimitl neitlu'r 
pronounce for the old clogmas with tlie Radii'als, uia" rtmounei' 
them with th.e Revisionists* The Revisionists wnaar ha* an 
opportunist and practical pedicy: in this tluy oft cm had Hu^ 
support of the Centre* llieir leader was Eiiuaril Bi'rnsti'in, 
wlu) had im!>ibe<l Fabianism during his long i'xih* iu luigland. 
but his loyalty to Bebel made him undt'siums iif causing a 
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split in the the Social Democratic Party, though his views 
were daily gaining more weight during the immediate pre-war 
period. 

At Jena the dominant questions at issue were the use of a 
general strike as a means of preventing a war, and the action 
of the party in voting for the war tax on the rich, although 
they were opposed to the increase of the army. The Radicals 
were decisively defeated by 366 votes to 140. 

BebeFs successor to the joint chairmanship of the party 
was Friedrich Ebert, a safe man belonging to the Centre : his 
colleague was Hugo Haase, a Radical, ' It was Ebert who had 
to ride the storm of war arid peace in the decade that followed. 
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SoriAiisM \Nn Anakcmiism in Kt^ssix, iS.jo ini4 

I TP ii> thr y<'ar 1917, Ktissia was puliiirally a anitury 
i_/ hahiiul otluT ivuropean Sfairs, and a couniry uiicom- 
fortahly c-nAvdiHl witli incoinpaiibh' auarnausins. On the 
as ii were, was a luediaANii (‘liureh and an Asiatic 
auiot'nicy : on the lidt W(‘n' Anarchists and Nihilists hoping 
to bring about by nusius of assassinati<u\ tlu* ideal State. 
TIu' Anan'hisl. and Nihilist tnovcaucads in Russia hoped to 
accomplish in an incredibly sh<>rt time all that which had 
Ih'cii accomplished in ICngland Ixdwet'n the signing of the 
Magna Pharta and the Parliament Aet of i()u. It was a 
country of the gn^ssest injustices, tlu* most ilagrant n'pression 
of free sjHvch, and tin* utmost Utopianism and revolutionary 
sentiment on tlu' part of its would la* saviours. 'The grim 
and terrihh* form that sotaalism (and in this won! w<' must 
fur (lu‘ moment inehule anarchism aiul comnumism) touk in 
Russia for a y<’ar two was entirely due to tlu' cnudty. the 
almost thaulish ('nu'lty, that calltsi it hntiu 

No ou(' can doubt that for several t'eiduries some form of 
autoeracy was a neiarssity for Russia without it slu‘ would 
have sufbuTd the fate of Pidand, whirh was distracted 
weakemnl, and hnally ruined hy i!u‘ anaredy and iiumrahk^ 
seltislnu'ss of its nol)leH. I'sanlom had maintained tlie 
national existeiu'e td' khissia against lien:e and ptuverful 
enemies; in evtay giuieratiim it had t‘Xtend(ai the !>ord(‘rs of 
R\issian p^nver, and was a real ceutn* of national life. Most 
important of ad 'rsunknn had a hold on the people that 
can only hv compared to the hold that a nohle ndgion has 
111)011 a really rtdigions race, llie Russian pcuisant h«ad an 
almost passionate veneration for the Little luitlier. But 
whether such au autocracy need have been accompanied liy 
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such despotic cruelty, by such cynical indifference to the 
welfare of the peasantry, is another question. 

It was into a nation thus constituted that the most 
advanced revolutionary opinions of Western Europe at last 
found their way. The spirit of revolt had indeed not been 
unknown in Russia in former times, but under the firm hand of 
Nicholas L, who reigned from 1825 to 1855, a regime of re- 
pression was maintained, and the peasantry, sunk in im- 
memorial ignorance and misery, were harassed by the incessant 
tribute of men and taxes which they had to pay. These 
peasants were the backbone of Russia, and were organised 
in mirs, or village communities, which were economically 
self-sufficing. The relations of the members of the mir to 
each other were conducted on terms of equality and freedom, 
but in law the people were serfs until their emancipation of 
1861. The mir afforded the central government a compact 
unit for the collection of taxes, for providing the necessary 
recruits, and for organising local government. 

It was in this autocratic Russia, during the reign of 
Nicholas L, that Mikhail Bakunin, the apostle of anarchy /| 
came into his prime. Born in 1814, of a family belonging to 
the highest Russian nobility, he began his career as an artillery 
officer, but whilst serving in Poland he was so painfully 
impressed with tlie horrors of the Russian despotic rule, 
that he resigned his commission and entered on a life of study 
and agitation. In 1847 he visited Paris, where he met 
Proudhon, who had a decisive influence on his opinions. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848 gave Bakunin his 
first opportunity as an agitator, and he was particularly 
concerned in tlic rising at Dresden in 1849. The hands of 
the reactionary Governments were heavy on the baffled 
enthusiasts of the revolution, and Bakunin was sentenced to 
death. The sentence, however, was commuted, and for six 
years he was confined in various fortresses in Saxony and 
Austria. In 1855 he was handed over to the tender mercies 
of the Russian authorities, who exiled him to Siberia. After 
five years of this, in i860 he escaped via Japan and America, 
took up his residence in Switzerland, and began again to 
take part in the forward movement. He joined the Inter- 
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national in iS(k), becoming the leadt^r of tlu' more violent 
Latin section, the anarchists; they won' xa^iiemtaitly 
opposed to tlic' political socialists uiuh'r Marx, who. by 
comparison with Bakunin, was a inert' nonconformist 
constitutionalist . 

The result was tliat the tierce attacks of Ikikimin on his 
opptaaaits at llu' 11 ague Congress of tlie liiteriKitional in 
187.L led to his expulsion with many of liis colleagues. Fonr 
years latc'r he <iied at Berne. 

Bakunin was a, man of fierce intt'lleetual power, pi'rsistent 
aikl energetic; he disdained fortune, rank, glory, and other 
glittering baubles that men covet. He sadilieixl his own 
happiness and endured years of im])risonmtait and exik' in 
order to bo able to do his share in righting wrongs- and the 
wrongs of Russia were terrible wrongs. His inlhience was 
due mainly to the originality of Ins id(‘as, his picturesque and 
fiery eloquence, and his untiring zeal in propaganda. 

His corrc'spondence with the revolutionarit's in Europe, 
America, and Siberia was voluminous ; and his published 
writings were the smallest part of his work. His most im- 
portant in\'itis(\ (tod and ihc State, was a inere fragment, 
hut like' a fragiiKMit of a bomb dt'strueiive. In this frag- 
nu'iit Bakunin rejta'ts all tlie ideal syste'ins in t've'ry name and 
slnqKx from the ide'u of (lod downwards, and all forms of 
('Xt('rnal authority, wla'ilu'r emanating from the will of a 
sovereign or from the will I'f tlu‘ pt'oph'. “ The liberty of 
maud’ he says in (iod and the State, consists soU^ly in this, 
that lu' oIh'Vs tlu' laws of nature Ix'ean.st' he* has himself 
recognised them as .sueh, and not Insaiuse tlu'v have hc'em 
imposed upon him externally by any foreign will whatso- 
ever, human or divine, collective or individnnh” Scientific 
inve.stigation would, he argues, liring to light all the laws of 
nature, which men would then obey as the' laws «>f their own 
nature; the nee<l for political organisation, aehninistration, 
and control would thus disappear and the whole' problem of 
free will be solved. In a wordd' lit' cemtimies, “ we object 
to all legislation, all authority, and all inlhu'iux', privileged, 
patented, official, and legal, oven when it lias [irocei'ch^d from 
universal suffrage, convinced that it must always turn to the 
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profit of a dominating and exploiting minority, against the 
interests of the immense majority enslaved/' 

Bakunin’s methods of realising his revolutionary pro- 
gramme were suited to his principles. He would make all 
haste to sweep away the political and social institutions that 
prevent the realisation of his plans for the future. The spirit 
of destruction reaches its climax in the Revolutionary Cate- 
chism, which has been attributed to Bakunin, but which 
contains extreme statements that are inconsistent with his 
acknowledged writings. It is at least a product of the school 
of Bakunin, and as such is worthy of attention. The spirit 
of revolution could not go farther than it does in this docu- 
ment. The revolutionist, as the Catechism would recom- 
mend him to be, is a consecrated man, who will allow no 
private interests or feelings, and no scruples of religion, 
patriotism, or morality to turn him aside from his mission, 
the aim of which is by all available means to overturn the 
existing society. His work is merciless and universal destruc- 
tion. The future organisation will doubtless proceed out of 
the movement and life of the people, but it is the concern 
of coming generations. In the meantime all that Bakunin 
enables us to see as promise of future reconstruction is the 
free federation of free associations— associations of which we 
find the type in the Russian mir or commune. 

The inliuencc of Bakunin was , Mt chiefly on ^ 
movemeii ' in Southern Europe. The important risings in 
Spain in 1S73 were due to his activity. In the later revolu- 
tionary movement of Italy his influence superseded that of 
Mazzini, for there, as elsewhere, the purely political interest 
had yielded to the social in the minds of the most advanced. 

The doctrines of Bakunin also left their mark on the 
social history of France and French Switzerland. About 
1879 the anarchists showed signs of activity in L3mns and 
the surrounding industrial centres. Some disturbances 
among the miners at Montceau-les-Mines, in 1882, also pro- 
voked the attention of the police and the Government, with 
the result that sixty- six persons were accused of belonging 
to an international association with anarchist principles. 
Of the accused the most notable Was Prince Kropotkin, whoj 
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liko Baktinin, In'loiiged by birth to tbc highest aristocracy 
of Russia,. A niau of scioiKV of luiroiH'an fame, of kiudl}.’^ 
uatur(‘ and Cinirtcous maiinors, lu‘ was yt'i ati avowed chaiupion 
of the most destructive crtH'd. A few of the li'ading facts of 
his life, as he gave them in his defeiua' at tlu' trial at Lyons 
in may throw some light on that (|uestion.’ 

Ills fatlier was an owner <d' serfs, and from his childhood 
he had betm witness to scenes like (host' narrated ])y the 
Anu'riean mna'lisl in Ihuir Toni's Cahi}i. Tlu' sight of tlie 
cruelties sufha'ed by the oppressed class had taught him to 
love them. At sixteen he tadered the school of pages at the. 
Impt'rial (\)urt. and if he had h^arned in the eahin tt) love the 
people, hv U'anu'd at the (knirt to iletest the gia^at. In the 
army and the administratitm he saw the hopel(‘s.sness of 
expei'litig rtd’orms from the reactionary ‘Russian (iovernmont, 
and wlicii the social movement l.H\gan, Kropotkin joined it. 
Tlie demands made by tlu' now party for more liberty met 
witli a simple response from tlu‘ (Tovernment : they w^ere 
thrown into prison, where their treatment was terrible. In 
the jH'isou where the Priiua.' was detaiiual nine lost their 
reason and edeven caamniitted sui<'i(h\ Ih' hdl st'riously ill, 
atul was ('arried to the hospital, from which lu‘ made his 
('Scape. In Switzerland, wlua’t' hi' found refugt', In' witnessed 
tlie sufferings of the pt'ople causeil by the crisis in the watch 
manufaeture : everywhere the like miserii's, chu' to tlie like 
social and political evils. Was it surprising that he should 
seek t(^ renu'dy tlu'in by tlu' transformation of society ? 

rile record of tlie great anarchist trial at Lyons in J883, 
to which we iuivi' already rt'ferred, an historical document 
of the first irniiortaiu'i*. .Itvery one who wislu'S to understand 
the causes, motives, and aims of the anarchist movement 
should study it carefully. 1‘iie leading principles of anardusm 
are marked by great simpli<'ity, and may In* summed up as 
the reji'Ctiou of all external authority and of all private 
appropriation of land and capital. All hunuui relations will 
depend on the free action and assent of the individuals con- 
cerned. Free associations will be formed for industrial and 
other purposes, and these associations will, with a like freedom, 
* Les Prods de$ AmreMskSt Lyons, 1S83, p, 27, 
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enter into federal and other relations with each other. The 
process of social reconstruction is, in short, thejree federation 

of free associations. ...■ 

"Anarchism is in part a matter of temperament and in 
part of environment : in common with socialism it demands 
an economic revolution, and it shared with socialism the 
spirit of revolt which was so large a factor in the movement 
during the nineteenth century. But it parts company with 
socialism at the very outset of constructive effort, whether 
this takes the form of proposals for the future State or of 
immediate steps in legislation. In early days the line between 
anarchism and socialism was not clearly drawn in the minds 
of some leaders, notably William Morris, and in the opinions 
of many of the rank and file. So long as socialism was mainly 
a protest against the political and intellectual powers of the 
^ day, anarchists and socialists had the same battle to fight, 
and often acted as allies. But as soon as that phase began 
to pass, the antagonism became marked, and alliance was 
impossible. 

Anarchism is a result of environment in that it is based 
on two assumptions : that all government is an evil, and 
that industry can be carried on without organisation. There- 
fore it flourished chiefiy in Russia, where the Government was 
till recently a complete autocracy, tempered only by assassina- 
tion. The Government was a force imposed on the people from 
above, which attempted to coerce not only their social life, but 
their thoughts and their religion. Every man of independent 
mind was necessarily against the Government, and hence 
many even of the greatest of Russian thinkers, notably 
Tolstoy and Kropotkin, have generalised from their own 
experience, that because the Government they were born 
under was bad, therefore all government appeared to them 
bad. in countries where the Government is more or less 
popular, and especially where the people recognise that it is 
but themselves organised for special purposes, anarchism has 
never taken root. 

Anarchism is necessarily a negative creed. Its principles 
require the abolition of government and law, and all right 
to property save that of use. As in ARussia the land, the 
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chief insfruinent of production, was jH-rii'dicallx- redistributed 
amongst fbe fnniilies capable of using i(. and no right to land 
was recognised bv the mir apart from eapa.bilit\- o. cultivate, 
M) the aiiarebists va.giH'ly conceive (hat all eapiial mi.ght be 
common property, and each person live to earn his li\ in;'; by 
using such instruments of production as lie prefers. 

l'( is not ni-ccssary to explain the impracticability of this 
metliod of industrial organisation, and indeed the auare.hists 
have never attempted to state how they conceive that large- 
scale indtistry could be carried on. 

In fhe popidar mind anarchism was closch’ connected with 
assassination and violence, especially in the form of Ixnubs. 
hi 'fact, the connection, tliongh actual, was in the main 
accidental. Some anarchists, not;dily l olsloy, lia,vc always 
advocated the opposite policy of no.n-ivsistance. Many 
mdrages commonly attributed to anarehists have been the 
worlc'of criminals, of degenerates, and. especially in Russia, 
of political conspirators, who deliberately ach'ptcd that 
metbod hn- obtaining, not anarchism, but mere political 
freedom. None the less, llu.' tyi)e of mind wbieb vehcmonfly 
resents coidrol, wbieb idolises personal independence, and 
considi'Ts protest again.st ardborily a \iiine. leathK adopts 
the' notion that any method of diseredil in.g and destroying 
the existing (iovernmetd is lawlul and expeilient, and the 
examples of outrages in eountries wliere llie (iovernment is 
the esunny have Inmu oeeasionully followed, ehielly by ex- 
.asporafed' exiles in <iiher lands, where such aelions Inive 

scarcely the. shadow of excuse. _ . , , , 

‘I'hc social ideal of anarchism is necessarily tlu* ideal ol 
cvei-y niinker. Towards this ideal State wi^ are moving, but 
the way is through the ex'fension of the law, and not in its 

immediah' abolition. 

Snell were thn views and amis ol Hakumn and the 
anarcliists, and nowhere in Europe, did they obtain a better 
hearing or more converts than in Russia. For a time, indeed, 
it seemed as if the refonning policy of AU^xander II., who 
ascendcKl the throne in 1855, might bring Russia along the 
paths of democratic reform that had been followetl by England. 
The old methods of govornment had been thoroughly dis- 
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credited by the failures of the Crimean War, and there was a 
general feeling that the ideas and methods of the West, which 
had proved superior in the struggle, must be tried in Russia. 
As the young Emperor recognised the necessity of a new 
policy, great changes were made, and all went well for a time. 
Alexander carried the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, 


4 instituted new courts of law and a new system of local govern- 
' ment, and gave a real impetus to education. It was not long, 
however, before the Emperor began to hesitate in view of the 
Liberal forces which he had let loose, and which threatened 
to overturn the whole fabric of Russian society. Like his 
uncle, Alexander L, the young monarch had not resolution 
enough to persevere in a practical and systematic course of 
reform. 

The changes already made, and the prospect of changes 
still to come, roused into action ail the conservative instincts 
and prejudices of old Russia. The insurrection of Poland in 
1863, which called forth the sympathies of many Russian 
Liberals, provoked also a powerful reaction in old Russian 
circles. An attempt by Karakozoff on the Emperor’s life in 
1866 may be regarded as the turning-point of his reign. 
Between those who wished to reform everything, and those 
who wished no change at all or to change ver}^ slowly, no 
compromise was possible, and a revolutionary movement came 
into being. When we consider that the new party menaced 
not only the special political institutions of Russia, but the 
fundamental principles of the existing society generally— 
property, religion, and the family — we can see that the breach 
was inevitable. 

Three stages may be recognised in the history of the 
revolutionaty movement. The first covered the period from 
the accession of Alexander IL in 1855 to about 1870. Its 
leading characteristic was negation, and the name of Nihilism,, 
should properly be restricted to this early stage. 

In the words of ITirgenief, who has portrayed the move- 
ment in his novel, Fuihcrs and Sons, the nihilists were men 
who bowed before no authority of any kind, and accepted on 
faith no principle, whatever veneration may surround it.” 
They weighed political institutions and social forms, religion 
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and the family, in the balances of that, neiiative criticism 
whicli was tlieir prevailing cliaracteristic', aiid tiiey found 
them all wanting. With revolutionary impati<mce they 
i‘ej(M::te<l everything that had come down friun tiu' past, good 
and ba.d alike, lliey had no respect for art or poetry, senti- 
namt or romance. A new fact addial to our positive know- 
le<lg(^ by the dissecting of a frog was mor<^ important than 
the ]>0(dry of (ioethe or a painting by ,Ra|>liae]. 

No movena'iit for emancipation ran Ih' a pui'ely negative 
thing; and no movement can be adecpiatcly (h'scribed by 
reference to a single characteristic. The nihilists found a. 
wider view of the world in tlie writings of Darwin. iterlxiTt 
Spencer, and J. S. Mill ; and they had also at an early |)eri()d 
felt the intlueuce of Saint-Simon, Fourier, Koixad Owen, 
and latterly also of Lassallc and Marx. From the first the 
niliilists felt a broad and real .sympathy witli tlie suffering 
classes. They wished to recall the atttailion of men from 
windy verbiage about art and poetry, frmn a, sentimentalism 
which was often spurious, to the qiu'stion of daily bread 
for all/' to the common people perislhng for lack of elenuuitary 
knowledge. And they insisted strongly on tla^ e<|ual rights 
of women. 

It is evidt'ut that philosophie nihili.sm couhl only he a 
passing [diase in the Ihstory of I'iussian thought, and that it 
had a. wliolesonu' and benetkial t^ffect in spite of its repi^llent 
asptH'i, In a country which was oppressed by an enormous 
Inirden of immemorial prejudices aiul abuses, a powerful dose 
(.)f negation was almost a necessity. Pmt as time went on, the 
struggUi for emancipation in Russia began to asstime a. nuvre 
positive character, 

fn this way tlie revolutionary movenu'ut ontiTtsi on 
its s(HX>nd stage -the stage of socialistic teaching and propa- 
ganda, whicli la.sted from 1K70 to al>ou( lS 7{>. Ifvimis in the 
West had kindled the imagination of y<mthful ehamjMom. 
of liberty in Rmssia ; they watched the rise and progress of 
the International, tha terrible struggli* at Paris imdm' tlu‘ 
Commune, and the growth of the (rcnnan Sotnal Demoenugy. 
A positive and far*reaclnng ideal now drew the aspirations 
of the entliusiasts for liberty ; they songlit thc^cliverance 
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of the proletariat, represented in Russia by an ignorant and 
wretched peasantry. The anarchic socialism of Bakunin 
was unquestionably the controlling element in the new 
Russian movement, but it now shaded oh into the recogni- 
tion of a constitutional and gradual development of the 
theory. 

From Bakunin also proceeded the practical watchword 
at this stage of the revolutionary movement, “to go among 
the people ” and spread the new doctrines. And this course 
was unwittingly furthered by the action of the Government. 
Early in the 'seventies, hundreds of young Russians of both 
sexes were studying in Western Europe, particularly at 
Zurich, in Switzerland. As their stay there exposed them 
to constant contact with revolutionary Russian exiles, and 
to infection with all the unsettling ideas of the West, an 
Imperial ukase of 1873 recalled them. They returned home, 
but they carried their new ideas with them. “ Going among 
the people " was adopted as a systematic principle, a passion, 
and a fashion among the youthful adherents of anarchism. 
In accordance with their creed, they had no appointed 
organisation, no very definite plan of action. They “ went 
among the people ” as the apostles of a new theory, each one 
as his heart moved liiin. 

They went to be teachers or midwives or medical helps 
in the villages. In order the better to identify themselves 
with the common folks, some learned the humblest occupa- 
tions. The trades of carpenter or shoemaker were most 
usually chosen, as being the easiest to master. Others toiled 
for fifteen hours a day in the factories, that they might have 
an opportunity of saying a word in season to their fellow- 
workers. 

The success of the missionaries was limited* With all his 
strong suspicion aM his harfO^w of ideas, the peasant 

could not easily understand the meaning and purpose of 
those strange persons teaching strange things. He was 
apathetic as well as suspicious. M the teacher often 

delivered his message in half-digested formulas which had a 
meaning only as connected with the economic development 
of Western Europe, and which did not rightly attach them- 
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sehn\s to anytliiiig within the experience of the Russian 
peasantry. 

rh(' propagainla enjoyed only a very Inief piaiod of 
a.ctivity. The tcau'hers went abotit their work with very 
little cireiunspt'ction ; consequently, tlu,' (lovi'rnnient had 
no <lilheuliy in dise.ovtTing and folKawing up tlu' traces of the 
propagandists. Refore the year oSjt) had eiuh'd, nearly ail 
of iliein vv('r(* in prison. More than 2000 were aiat'sted during 
the pt'.riotl iSjj yb. Many were ch't a iiu'd in prison for years, 
till the investigations of the police resnlU'd in 50 Ixing brought 
to trial at Moscow and 193 at St, Pet<n\sl)urg at the (aid of 
1877. Most were acquitted by tlu' courts, but by a most 
unjust administrative ]>rocess the' majenity of ihem were .sent 
into exile by the (iovt'nmumt. 

These adverse experiences brought tiie era. of ])eaceful 
propaganda to a clos(^— it was too dangi'rons. too costly to 
those engaged in it, and the revolutionary movtniumt entered 
upon its tliird stage, whicli was to last until Tory, The 
revolutionary party decidt'd on a propaganda of action, and 
desperate efforts W(T(' mad<' to pn^pare the peasants for a 
rising. But tlie (X'ntral p^^iwc'r was eveu more ta^ady to 
suppress thcs(‘ efforts, and tiu' projiaganda, of action failed 
to secuH' a linn footing anione; tlu' peofdc. 

No nuacy had l>eeu shown to the nnatlutionists ; now. in 
their turn, they deluded to show noiu', and a dinrt attac'k, 
esolule, systematic, and merciless, was mad<‘ tai the autocrai-y 
and its servants. A rigid organisation gavt' plai'c to tlu‘ lax 
discipline rectanmended by Bakunin, A sevvet nuitral com« 
iniitee began in 1878 to direct a stales of assassinations. 1 he 
first was (ieiU'raj 'frepihY, Ih'efect of Idlice, who hud t)rd(a*(ui 
the dogging of a, political prisoner, ilis mnrdta-i'r was ViTa. 
Sas,souIitsch, who, to the surprise of tln‘ Imperial C'otiri, was 
acquitted by the jury at her trial, and suectH'dt'd in making 
her escape to Swit/ATland. Utidoubli'dly fuililic opinion f(‘lt 
that IrepofC had deserved his fate, (hnu'rai M(V.enls<4T, 
('lu<‘f of Police, was the next, and his disa ih was (pui'kly 
followed by the assassination of Priuci* Kropotkin, (ioviTuor 
of Cliarkoff (a relative of the revolutionist), and IhuKuaJ 
Dreutelrv ‘ all of whom were murdiTvd in broad dayliglit. 
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Attempts were now made on the Tsar himself — a murderous 
explosion under the Tsar's own dining-table in the Winter 
Palace being one of the results. Had not the Tsar been late 
for dinner the revolutionists would have been successful. 
Finally, Alexander IL was murdered on 13th March i88r. 
The murder sent a thrill of horror through Europe, and caused 
a reaction against the revolutionists. 

It is a remarkable fact that these revolutionists were 
mostly under the age of twenty-five. Enthusiasm outran 
wisdom, and the most that can be said in their favour is that 
they had met with repression, imprisonment, hoggings, and 
exile in their earlier efforts to enlighten the people by peaceful 
means. Elementary political rights were denied them : even 
the mildest forms of propaganda were illegal, and a propa- 
gandist could be executed or exiled to Siberia without even 
the pretence of a legal trial. But in the fiercest mood of their 
struggle with a terrible autocracy, they were still ready to 
throw aside their weapons. In the address sent by the 
Executive Committee to Alexander III., the new Tsar, they 
offered to give up the propaganda of action and to submit 
unconditionally to a National Assembly freely elected by the 
people. The Government, however, disregarded this gesture, 
and for some years the revolutionists were crushed by the 
most severe measures. 

Plitherto the revolutionary movement in Russia had taken 
the form of a vigorous protest against autocracy, and was 
Uferefore in its essence only but slightly, if at all, socialistic ; 
but the advent of the capitalist system in Russia in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century brought with it a socialism 
somewhat akin to that of Western Europe. Town industries 
were now growing up, and an industrial proletariat divorced 
from the land began to emerge as a national factor, and 
with it a Marxian Social Democratic Party (1896). Side 
by side with this niovement thertT grew up a Socialist 
Revolutionary Party (1901), wdiich appealed strongly to the 
peasantry. 

Among the members of the Social Democratic Party at 
this time was a young man who later was to become famous 
as Vladimir Leniii. Lenin was born in 1870 at Simbirsk, his 
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fatiuT beinf; an uiricial of middle raiik“-a district inspector 
of sc'hools. Ouiie early in his youtli his whole outlook was 
cloiuU'd over by the hanging of his brother AUwander for 
coiuplit'ily iu a, plot to assassinate the Kanperor Ahwaiuler ilL 
ill 1887. i'luaiceforward Vladiiiiir was a, [a'oumnu'ed revolu- 
tionist, !{xpulsion from the University Kazan for revolu- 
tionary aciiviti(‘S was followed later r)n by arrest and esca|H\ 
Hitherto lu' had !)een a member of tlu' So^'ial ILmiocnitie, 
Party ami a belic'ViU* in tlie gradualistie theories of IHekhauov 
and Struve at that time tlie chief <'xponents of Marxism, iu 
Russia.. Hut, wluau early in the new cmilury. the Social 
Dt'iuocrals allied themselves to the Liln.'rals, Lenin and others 
strove, for a. viohmt outbreak of a class war. rius produced 
a split ill the ranks of the party bclwt^m the Majority or 
“ Bolshevik'' section and the Minority or “ Menshevik.” 
'LJiis split was first apparent at the International Conference 
of ic)oj. which was held in London. 

lL.)lh st'ctioiis were Marxist in princi[)le, tlieir differences 
being iu tactics, not in fundamentals, 'i lu' Bolsheviks, of 
whom iaaiin was to become th(' Uxider. favoured a, highly 
centralised political |>arty; while tlu' Mcnslu'viks, or followers 
of Plekhano\a w<'n' for obtaining (kamx'ratic support, and 
advocati'd industrial actiom 

Tlum rami' tlu' disastrious Russu-Japan«'s<’ War of .i()0.p'5, 
and, Uu‘ disroverv l>y tiu' Russian pisisantry that tlu' Russian 
autocrac)' ilid not possess tin* virtu<‘S it ilainti'd. It fiad 
{U'illu'r military eft'u'ii/ncy nor ability in foreign afiairs. Popular 
discouti’ut I<hI to a congress ot Zmnstvos (t'omUy Councils) in 
IhH'tnulx'r rqo.p which demanded a constitution by 102 vott'S 
out of lo.p In tlie following mtndh an unanmsi dinuou- 
stra,tion of ti'ii thousand workm's, led liy bailu'r Capon to the 
Wiuti'r i^alacic was finHl on by the troops, ami mon^ than one 
thousand \we killed or wounded. ” Bloody Sunday” was 
followed by striki's all over Russia. In (Lh'ssa th<Te was a 
great uprising, the bUack Sea ih*et nmtiuicii, Iht' Pafe)n>kin 
was maimed by mutineers and for a time cruised about imder 
^ their orders, ” I'his rehearsal,” as Lenin callial it years 
I later, compiled the Tsar to grant a constitution, wliich, 
however, satisfied nobody, and was fnllmved by a genera,! 
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strike in 1905, which broke out in Moscow and spread all over 
Russia ; all traffic on the railways was stopped, and the whole 
of the organisation of St. Petersburg was brought to a stand- 
still. It was really universal : even the judges joined it. 
Perfect order preAT’ailed and no opportunity was given for 
military interference. The Tsar, on 30th October, issued 
pi-oclamations agreeing to summon the Duma and, two days 
later, granting a general amnesty.^ But even these measures 
could not pacify an immense and disorganised country. 
Insurrections in Moscow in January 1906, in the Baltic 
Provinces, and no less than one thousand six hundred villages 
followed, and were repressed with brutality. Many of their 
leaders, including Lenin, fled abroad. Nor did Lenin return 
for eleven years. During this exile, he published several 
pamphlets and books which attracted a good deal of attention. 
In his Two Tactics (1905) he epitomises his own idea of 
Bolshevik tactics : '' The Bolsheviks,'’ he said, “ desire that 
the people, that is the proletarians and peasants, should settle 
the reckoning of Monarchy and Aristocracy in plebeian 
fashion — by ruthlessty annihilating the enemies of freedom.” 
In his Materialism and Empiric Criticism (1909), he pours” 
scorn on religious teachers and idealistic philosophers of all 
creeds. Thus early was it evident that if ever Lenin and 
the Bolsheviks came into power, there would be little room 
in a Bolshevik state for Emperor, aristocracy, clergy, or 
philosophers. 

Meanwhile, in May 1906, the first Duma met, and lasted 
only seventy days. The socialist parties stood aside, but a 
Labour group of 107 peasants and workmen was elected. 
Both the Social Democrats and the Revolutionary Socialists 
took part in the election of the second Duma in January 1907, 
and out of 524 members 133 were socialists. This is a very 
remarkable indication of the enormous influence exercised by 
socialism, in spite of its persecution. Th^ ,. second, puma was 

i About the same time the Tsar restoi’ed the democratic constitii- 
. tioii of Finlaad, where a Labour Party had been in existence since 
1899. Fro III 1907 to 1914 it had the largest party in the Chamber, 

. its .members varying . in ' number between eighty and, ninety out of 
two hundred. 
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(liss()]\'cd in 1 uiu\ iiniiK'diately after a ]>n)])es;d !\v tin' pn'inicr 
to a,rr('si lo socialist nunnbers and indict 55 ol]un;s for c-arryine 
ou r<'volut ionary propaganda in. thc' army aial navy, and 

(h'cisioa of tlu' Duma to refer the mattia* to a ('ommittee. 
A new tde('t<a‘al huv was then promulgated wit hout Ww c<mseut 
of i]u‘ Duma (a bri'ach of the eonstituliotp CiaU'ming the 
franchise to a great extent to tlu^ lan<iownin/’' and w<'aUh\' 
classt's, giving officials powia* fta manipnlaO' tlu' \'oting, and 
reducing the numln'r of the Duma from 5a, | to ,|.|a. (,hih' ,i,| 
s(Hualists and Lf members of the LafM>\ir i^irty Wiuv <'leeteti 
to the third Duma, which met ou ifdh Noxamiher U)oy, A 
policy of repn'ssiou was pr(an]>tly adopted : liuudreds of 
newspaper editors were vSent to Sibinia, a(i soidalist members 
of the second Duma were imprisoned with hard labour, 1O3 
members of the first i)uma were stmteneed to three' months' 
imprisonment tind loss of political rights for signing in iqo5 
the Viborg Memorial calling on the peoph' to n\sist ])assively 
the (ioverunumt as a reply to the dissolution of the first 
Duma, and (>oo Polish schools established by voluntary funds 
were elost'd. During 1008 the ;rg/;;/c of re*aetiou prt'vailed : 
no It'ss than /oaa^o pc’rsons w<'re hanislu'd for pojiii(*;d off'cnci's 
and 782 exiH'.uted (tlu' numlna' was tu:;* in iooy), wliile the 
persons in c'xiii‘ numlH'n'd no less tlnm iHoa^on, 

In came ihc ext mtirtlinary rrV('lations of the Azev 
eas<s Azev posed as a Dadrr of the ivvolnt inuists^ but was in 
fati a,ti diicHl ami “ htul arranged with llu' eon- 

tiivance of the poliet* most of the outrages and assassimd ions 
attempted or t'arried out in Russia during the fwcwious eight: 
years, in ordt'r to faeilitaU^ tlie arrest of the ehit'f uunubers of 
tlu‘ parly and affonl prett'xls for a ns‘U'ti<mary policga , . . la 
plots against M. Plehve and the Drand Duke Si'rgiiis which it 
was allege<i were |.>repared liy A/ev with the <'onifdicily of tlu' 
polieis tin' latter had failt d to in(er\'em' in time to pres'ent tlu* 
assassinations," ^ 

In May, Lupukhiu, cx*Chief of the Police Deparfmenl, 
was senteticcd to tive years' Imnl labour tor " btdin’iging to a 
(Tiniinal association," that is, complicity in rovolutiomiry 
outrages, fn DecemlnT, Calomd Karpoff^ (dutd* of liu^ sL 
^ Annual Mefiukr, iwi, p. jio. 
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Petersburg Secret Police, was killed by a bomb thrown by 
a man also alleged to be an agent of the police. 

These terrible revelations proved, if any proof were needed, 
the hopelessness of the attempt to govern a great country by 
a despotic autocracy. The storm was gathering, and it is 
small wonder that it burst with such, a fury a few years later. 

An important event in 1910 was the death of Tolstoy on 
2nd November. Possessed of supreme literary ability and 
of a personality that compelled world-wide attention, his 
doctrines were a strange compound of modernism and medi- 
sevalism, and varied from decade to decade in his long career. 
His perpetual protest against the inhumanities of the Govern- 
ment was a splendid service to his country, because he alone 
in all Russia possessed a power, in his world-wide fame, 
which the ministers of the Tsar dared not encounter. He 
alone said what he chose and did as he liked, and no one 
interfered. But he was curiously limited by his environment, 
and for many years his writings had a discouraging effect on 
the socialist movement in England, and no doubt elsewhere. 
Socialists who accepted his teachings ceased to participate 
in political work, and were content to complain of the existing 
state of society without doing anything to alter it. 

There were indeed other reasons why Russians should 
become Tolstoyia,Tis — inactive grumblers and fireside socialists 
—for participation in the active movement was likely to bring 
dire suffering on the participators. In the five years following 
the peasant risings, 21,183 persons were killed and 31,117 
were wounded in tlie pogroms and j>unitive expeditions which 
followed. In the live years, 1906-10, 5735 death sentences 
were passed for political offences, and 3741 persons actually 
executed. In the same period 19,145 persons were convicted 
for political offences. This was a terrible toll of suffering 
which Russian socialists and liberals underwent in a few years 
in order to attain a very limited measure of constitutionalism. 
Small wonder that such atrocities and horrors brought forth 
the Bolshevik revolution a decade later. 


C H A r T E !>: V I I 


IlNGUSH S<M’lAnSM, lS5o I()1.| 

I N an c'arlier chaptor the stKialisin of Owen has been 
(h'seribed, and tlie CUrisliau StK'ialisi lunvemeut of the 
middle of last etaitnry bri<‘ny sketeluMld Manrii'e, Kingsley, 
and Iluar sehool were socialist in sentinumt an<l in their 
eriticism of existing society, but iliey faihnl as completely 
as tlu'ir pretlecessors in their et'forts at reconst met it>u. 'fheir 
remedy for the evils of ('.apitalisin was but a modification of 
('Owen’s Ub^])ian aitempt to nn'onrile capital and labour by 
turning the labourers into cajhtalists on a small scale. 1'hey 
assisted to found Co-operativt‘ Product ivt' Societies, but 
scarcely went beyond this. 

hVom tlu'S(‘ and other ('anses llx' Christian socialist move- 
nuait, luwt'r v<tv thoroughly organised, <'am<' to an end 
abotit i8<)0, and for a dt‘cad(' or two sotaalism eouhi hardly 
said to exist in hlnglaud. Kail Marx and hViedrieh Kngels 
wen' living in London, but tluar inibumee was tluongh tlieir 
bocaks, which were in Chnnum, and thr International of 1864 
and onwards was n'Volutionary in a pr^iiti<\al ratlter than a 
social ami t'conomic Si'usts Tiu' group of men who gatluavd 
about Marx were largi^y fonagnors, and I ho lvnf‘dish workmen 
amongst tluau gave no indication that they nsdistsl tlu' 
importama' of his i'eonomie teaching, llie <iisast(T of tin 
Paris ('ommime, as pi't'seuled to tlu' public by the journalists 
of the day, put an eiul to whatevta* lingeriirg hohl th(‘ ('arlier 
socialist agiiaiot's retaini'd <»n the luiglish people. 

One man, luuvever^ rose superior to the dtnniuaul indi- 
vidualism and cmnmenialism of lus time, and he the most 
iuthumlial. of then living luiglish i*coiunnists ami thinktTS, 
John Stuart Mill. Although his knowledge' of si)cia!istu was 
apparently coniimd to the UttJpian writers of tiie b'rcuch 

^ SmiMipm, pp* 12 13. 
xm 
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and English schools, he declared himself in complete sympath}^ 
with their objects, though naturally unable to believe 
that they were capable of realisation by the methods 
proposed. 

So impracticable did these ideas appear to the English 
public of the Gladstonian era, that his pronouncements 
attracted no attention at the time, and were quickly and 
completely forgotten. Mill died in 1873, and for several years 
the very name of socialism appeared to have perished in the 
land of its origin. 

The English socialism which was born again in the early 
'eighties merits a somewhat careful study, because it had 
escaped that domination by the massive personality of Karl 
Marx which had moulded into one pattern the socialist thought 
of most other countries. 

English socialists were saved from the fetters of Marxism 
by the compound origin of the new movement. Marxian 
socialism was introduced by the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion, as we shall shortly explain, but contemporaneously 
came the foundation of the Fabian Society, which drew its 
socialism from several sources, never fell under the spell of 
the Marxian formulas, and very early in its career began an 
active protest against whatever Marxian doctrines its members 
could not accept. That protest broke the spell. There were 
socialists who dared to disagree with Marx, and challenged 
his right as a dictator of socialist thought. Hence, when the 
Independent Labour Party was formed a few years later, the 
socialism it advocated was free from any doctrinaire standard 
of orthodoxy, and it is this socialism which foi”ms the main 
stream in England to-day. 

Marx himself died in 1883, before the new movement was 
well on foot, and it was in this year also, some six months 
after his death, that with the Democratic Federation and the 
Fabian Society the English socialist movement began again 
to take shape. 

The new movement was a combination of a variety of 
intellectual forces, of which Marx was only one. Perhaps 
the strongest w'as Henry George. His great book, Progress 
and Poverty i was published in the United States in 1880, and 
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soon hof^nn to attract attention in Kn^q:land. < n'orf;’e did not 
i('a('h socialism : indeed, bis nmst dt'voni follo\v(a*s have 
Ihh'h and an‘ dociriitaire indivulnalisfs, conxiiu'cd tlial tlu^ 
play economic forces in a stat(‘ of ta>mp{‘l il ion would rcmovt' 
povi'ilN' and curt^ all other sor'ial ills our piestml slale is hsir 
1o, if only th(‘ nad of land bis modern disciples add ihe 
<'apilal valiK^ of bind wvro transferred to tlie ('onmumity. 
(icorea' himself, like so many other f;reat men, was not at all 
times a fanatic' (b‘ortdt<' his opinitais wavcaa'd ; his followers 
\e<*r(‘ both soc'ialists and individualists : what<*ver view may 
be iakc'U of bis ideas aluuit land, tiu' c'onei'ption he 

contributed to the tliought of the ’eightms was that poverty 
was an (W-il preventable by atiion. That was a 

eritic'ism, and a, damning eritieisin, of the i'coiumiie doctrines 
tiien eurnmt, not jX‘rha])s amongst cH'onomists tliem- 
selves, hnt amongst politicians and social reformers. They 
held that povin'iy was caiist'd by weaktu'ss of ('haracter, by 
iiidulgen,et‘ in drink, by ineniciency. idleiu'ss, and want of 
thrift, I'he State, tliey thought, c'ould not bc'iu't'uaally inter- 
fen^ except in eertaiu welbac'cnstomed ways. If might teach 
morality in (imn'iu‘S, provide a modicum of ediu'ation, ])rotect 
women atid childnai by Ihietorv Ac'ts, ami kec^p alive' with a 
minimum of comfort those' whom want of charae'te'r had 
preve'ute'd from saving sutVu'ie'ut to provide a e*ompete'ne'y for 
old age' or an im'onu* for tlie'ir familie\‘i in eaiscs of untimely 
sickness or death. 

Against this phtloseiphy, t'emdurtabii* eaiongh for the 
posst'ssing eJasse's if the'V could p<*rsuad»’ the'msi'lvt's io rt'gard 
th(.j suherings of otluTs with eeptanimiiy, tuid Poveriy 

burst like a bombshell. Pove'riy, said ih'ury tn'orge', was 
directly and solesty caustd by <I(‘feH:tivt* arr'auge'uu'uts of 
society. The Newv Testanu'ut might he' e|uof<'<l, and the 
ih’aye'f Boeik niise|UotisI, to ,suppori the sl^das quo, but tlu' 
Did TV,stanu*ut re'gulations as to laud imldings wtTe' in flat 
contradiction to our present systt'ug and tlu'y purporte'.d to 
claim a divine origiiu It was Henry (ieorge, rathex than 
Karl Marx, wlio brought to socialism many of the exponents 
of English socialism. But they did iu>t make tlu' mistake of 
turning (leorgc into a prophet They selected from his ideas^ 
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as they selected from those of Marx, only what they deemed 
valuable. 

There were other influences besides George. There was 
a small Christian vSocialist movement, a revival of that of 
thirty years before, founded by the Reverend Stewart D. 
Headlam and others, which adopted the name of their pre- 
decessors, and took as a constructive policy Land Reform 
instead of Co-operative Production. It existed to publish a 
monthly called the Christian Socialist, which lasted from 
1883 to 1891. 

Ruskin, too, with his criticism of the current economic 
doctrine, doubtless prepared the minds of some for acceptance 
of the new ideas, but not, perhaps, to any great extent. 

The movement, as we have said, had two sources in 
England, the Democratic Federation and the Fabian Society. 
The first of these began in i88i when the Democratic Federa- 
tion was founded by Mr. H. M. Hyndman (1841-1921), a 
journalist of shrewd judgment, of university training, and 
ripe in experience gained through travel round the world. 

Hyndman,^ who had been bred in a conservative and 
evangelical atmosphere, had caught the spirit of political 
liberty from personal contacts with Garibaldi and Mazzini, 
had studied the exposure of labour’s exploitation as revealed 
in Karl Marx’s Das Kapital ; and had discussed the problem 
of poveiTy with Marx himself. In 1881, when thirty-nine 
years of age, he published his England for All, one of the first 
definite socialist publications in Great Britain. In a few 
pages he expressed a remarkable appeal to the nation to face 
the questions involved in the poverty of millions of workers 
and the rise of democracy. H3mdman now gathered round 
him a small band of progressive spirits in the Democratic 
Federation, which was originally designed as a federation of 
London Radical Clubs. Its leading members were not ex- 
clusively socialists, and included William Morris, Belfort Bax, 
Herbert Burrows, and Dr. Edward Aveling, the son-in-law 
of Marx. All these, however, quickly passed from the '' social 

^ See the Record of an Adventurous Life, by Ilenry Mayers Hynd- 
man (Macmillan), 1911, and Hyndman, Prophet of SociaMsm, by F. G. 
Gould (Geoirge Allen & Unwin Ltd.), 192Q. 
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n'form ” ich'als of Radicalism and Lilu'ralisni into the full 
sorialistic |)r(»,t;‘ramnu\ In Jaiuiary the \vc<'kly o,nj;an 

Jusiici' was oslablislicd, and a new and sij;’ni{i('ant. staRc in 
(fir hislory of htritish socialism op('ncd.- 

Uyndiuau was not, lunvover, fated fo Ih' tiu' leader of 
hit; political hatt<dions. But he did create an acliv<' militant 
or.eanisation, still living, which in tlu' ’eighties and ‘nineties of 
last century made a derq:) and dehnite impreicaou on working- 
class thought and organisation tiiroughout (ir<-at Britain. 
Undoubtedly he was ’* a diflicult man to gx4 on with.” He 
tu'ver, it is true, sought pi)|)ularity, and for the politicians as 
sneli lu' had little respect, regarding tluan as “ mere Parlia- 
ment men . . . tritnming their sails to suit the breez('s of 
popnlarit\n or to manipiilat<‘ the votes of tlu' day.*' Nor 
(lid lu‘ la('k ('oiirage. Early in iSSn thinking that he 
might be able to secure the ag(Hi bord IksuunisheUrs support 
for e<.a'taiu industrial legislation, he asktal to S(H' him. He 
had n'ad 5y/a'/, and felt tliat Ih^aconstielirs sympatliy with 
the poor e(mld In' Innu'd into socialist chamu'ls, Disraeli 
was ill and nxceixH'd Myudman in his red (hx'ssing-gowii, 
fatigiu’d and innnobike 

‘M.ord fk‘acousli(*l(h'‘ b(‘gan Hyruliuan gently, ‘‘ Peace 
with Ilonoui' is a dtSid foiinula : iVace will) Comfort is wliat 
th(' p(’<ipl(' want to ht'ar.” 

pH'at'onstirld smiled a littk' mott' alert, “ Not a bad 
phrase P('n(H‘ with i'omfori. W'hat do you nu'an by C'om- 
forU Mr. Hyittlman ? 

“ Plenty io (‘ut, (mough to drink, good clottu's, pkMcsanl 
honu^s, a tiionaieji education, aiui suOicicnl h'ismx* for all.” 

Utopia, to onlvv I ” said tlu^ int(‘n‘st(‘d in\’alid. ” A tine 
policy . . . but not om^ that tlu‘ Consc'rvativt'S will earry 
out. Th(' monuatt yon start, a plialanx of grtad: families, 
■men ioui wenuen, will besc't you and will rend you evtay 
time. . . . 'I'liis England, Mr. llyruhnan, is aciilheult country 
to moves . . . One can make' t)r do thus ” smdlic* opcausl his 
hands half an inch. ” Perhaps that,*’ atid he opcaual lu,s hands 
an inch, ” but never as lie triial to open his arms widcc'^^ 

^ Now pablRhed UH tlu^ .SVe/a/ 

“ ^I^urois’ pp, .315 'to, 
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Perhaps Disraeli was right — ^it took Mr. Asquith and the 
whole Liberal- Labour phalanx of 1906-14 to secure the first 
half-inch of socialistic legislation ; and another twenty years 
had to elapse before England would pennit MacDonald to 
give it the second half an inch. 

Hyndman was open in his scorn of anything that savoured 
of compromise. Successful politicians, therefore, bore him 
many a grudge, although there were some who owed him 
deep debts of gratitude. In 1883, Hyndman published his 
Historic Basis of Socialism^ which introduced the ideas of 
Marx to the English-speaking world. 

But what gave the Social Democratic Federation its 
consequence in the public estimation was the adhesion of 
William Morris. This remarkable man already possessed 
all that fame could give. He had revolutionised English 
domestic art, and his name was a household word in every 
family that pretended to any sort of culture. As a poet he 
stood second only to Tennyson ; he was known to be wealthy ; 
and a wide circle of friends respected his sterling character 
and recognised the charm of his singularly attractive per- 
sonality. Perhaps no Englishman of his generation has 
possessed more of the virtues or fewer of the faults of genius. 
Morris was not a born agitator : he was by no means a fluent 
speaker ; he had no ability for politics, and indeed, tempera- 
mentally, he was an anarchist. But he was tremendously 
in earnest, and for years his pen and his purse, and his 
splendid energy, were all at the disposal of the new 
movement. 

Moreover, he brought to socialism a new range of ideas. 
He surveyed society as an artist and found commercialism 
lamentably wanting. Morris was a mediasvalist, and would 
have liked to turn back the clock to the days of John Ball. 
As this was impossible, he dreamed of and worked for a social 
revolution which should abolish the slavery of men to machines, 
toiling for long hours and miserable pay at mechanical tasks 
in hideous and unwholesome surroundings. He himself was a 
tireless worker and loved work above all else. But it was 
work in which he found joy ; it was artistic work, and he 
believed that all work could and should be such that the 
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worker ran t'X]n'<\ss himself in it, and can (nijov ttu^ doing (.)f it. 
11(' ahhorn'd mat'hhics* and he refused faia' tlu‘ fart tljat 
ma<']unery had come to stay, and tlial when ii lightens liic 
joii o{ the woiioa' as well as adding ihc wt'ali, h of tint eom™ 
inunhy, ('sptM'ialh the rich, its api>lirali()n teeNTiA- de]>arlinenl 
oi indusiry will In' univTa^sally welcoinech hiom Morris and 
his friend Waller Crane came the etirious and not altogx'ther 
hel[)ful assoidafion of Kngiish soeialisin with the {h-Hv handi- 
('.rafts: a sentimental i(h*alisation of hand (ai)our whudi 
<H’('asionally wcui to the length of att(‘inpts to reviv<' the 
spinning wlu*el and the handlooni, ami the mu ion that Uutc 
was some social virtue in luvmmered copper and Iianch wrought 
ironwork. 

Umhu' tht^ guidance of 11 , M. llyudinan, William Morris, 
and ikdfort Max, tlu^ Social Democratic h'ed('rati(U\ quiekly 
made an impression. hAHuybody, friends and foes alike, at 
that peiiod took the view that the proclamation of doctrines 
appanntlyso a1 tractivt' to the “ lower classes ’’would assuredly 
attrac't them. At tln^ eliTtion oi 1S85 three Social Demo- 
cratic ('amlidates wen' ]Uit u]) at I lanq^stead, Kennington, and 
Nottingham, and it was widely iH'lii’Vtsl lliat llu^ working 
Masses would vote for tlnuu iu thousands, Dnt the bnbhk' 
was (piit'kly prit'ked, jolm Ihirns. an t'ngliM'er who had 
iH'Coim* the linest optanair spt'aker of tlu' day, polled only 
51^8 vott‘S at Noltinghaui out of a ttdal poll of n,ooo, and in 
the two i.ondou ('onstiluemlt's \\w .socialists n'ct'ivtai only 
a7 and ga volts resptntivtdy ! Onrt‘ again ih<' l(\sson was 
giviai which tail hirsiasts happily h^arn so slowlw that, f<a 
g'ood or for evil, tlu‘ mass of ttm luiglish [Hajph* is solidly 
(‘onstu'vativta and dirtitaill to ronvtai to new idtvas. 

Mtneovtag tlu^ moviunent now sutha'ed foun a split, the 
result of a tpiarrel partly personal and partly <m ttKdiers 
of principle. Karly in William Monis, witii Belfort 

Bax and Kdward Aveling, tlm souundaw tjf Marx, k*ft the 
hVderatioig funned the Socialist iwugm% and startial a new 
paper, the (U}mmonwealym'whkh some t>f Morris's IxHtkswiTc 
first published. The League gradually hiAxuiu' anarchistic, 
and it lost all influence when Morris lid’t it in November 
uHpo. 
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Meanwhile Thomas Davidson, a Scotsman living in New 
York, a brilliant talker and a metaphysician of some eminence/ 
had addressed in the autumn of 1883 a series of small gather- 
ings in London, at which he put forward a plan of founding a 
community to live a higher life, the “Vita Nuova” as he 
termed it. When he left it was decided to continue the 
meetings ; the Utopian ideas were quickly discarded, and 
the majority on 4th January 1884 formed the Fabian Society. 
The Society composed for itself a motto : 

“ For the right moment you must wait, as Fabius did 
most patiently when warring against Hannibal, though many 
censured his delays ; but when the time comes you must 
strike hard, as Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 
and fruitless — 

which is bad history, but remarkable as indicating a want of 
self-confidence unusual amongst young people, who, however, 
had sufficient sense to realise that they must learn before they 
could teach. 

In its earliest days a remarkable group of men, then quite 
unknown, joined the little body. Bernard Shaw, later the 
foremost of English dramatists, was the first, and he was 
quickly followed by Sidney Webb and Sydney Olivier, then 
both Colonial Office clerks, and now both peers ^ ; Graham 
Wallas, and William Clarke, subsequently well known as 
authors and lecturers ; Edward R. Pease,® and Mrs. Annie 
Besant, already notorious rather than famous, as a colleague 
of Charles Bradlaugh in the Free Thought and Malthusian 
movement. Her brilliant oratory added greatly to the 

1 See Memorials of Thomas Davidson, the Wandering Scholar. 
Ed. W. Knight. Fisher Unwin, 1907. 

- Sidney Webb left the Colonial Office in 1891, and became a London 
County Councillor. Later he became President of the Board of Trade 
(1924), and Secretary of State for the Dominions, and Lord Passfield 
(1929). His works include T/zg History of Trade Unionism, English 
Local Government, etc. Sydney Olivier was Secretary of the Fabian 
Society from 1S86 to 1890, Governor of Jamica, 1907 to 1913. and 
Secretary of State for India, 1924. 

^ Secretary of the Fabian Society from 1890 to 1913* and the 
historian of the movement. 
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(■ITcctivinu'SS of the Society until she left .socialism for 

theosoiihy in t.S()o. . , , , ,, 

The early h'ahians began with a systi'inaf le study ol Marx s 
Ihis KdM'lal. and found that they were not in agreement with 
his law of surplus value, which at that time was regardinl l,y 
Kngfish Social Democrats as tin- basis of socialism. Nor 
d'ui^hey ai'cept the n'volutionary method which was then 
consid(Uvd as indispensable. Kevoluti<m in the eighlies 
meant to socialists barric.ades in the. streets, violence, and 
filondshed; but although this view was cout rary to the express 
oiunion of Mar.x, his English followers in those clays scorned 
aip’body who suggested that socialism could b<' inauguiatcd 
bv any other inslrnments iha.n fiuaitms. 

■ It 'must not. howt'ver, l,)e supposed that the b'ahian Society 
at this pm-iod had any public inlluence. Tlu* l-'abians were 
busy educating tlunnselves, and their tinu' had not y<'t aiiivod. 

Meanwhile socialism was spreading in little groups all 
over the c.ountry. The two leading organisations did not 
usually displae- that hostility towards each other which has 
characterised the internal disputes of socialists in some 
countries: the Sociali.st l.i'agm- and th.' Sociid Democratic 
Federation luul scores of br.uichcs in tin' industrial elistricts, 
anil in homlon for some years collisions with the police oyer 
tlie right of speech at street eorners were freipieut. by nSSfi 
Hynd'man and Uurus were prosismted for making seditious 
speeches m I'rafalgar Square, wliieh were followed hy a not, 
and. to the astonishment of all eoiieenied, were aeqmtled. 
It must be recollected that the socialism of that period apart 
from the still obscure Fabian Society frankly atlvocafed 

violent revolution. , . , 

1„ i,s,Sq eame. the Dockers’ Strike, ol winch burns, lorn 

Mann, and Hen Tillett were the leaders, and m which many 
other socialists took an active pari. The sneeess of the stnki' 
opened a new chapter in the Iiisfory of Irade lhuom.sm. 
I'Tom this time onwards John Hiuns lell the Social Demo- 
cratic iH'deration, becoming a Loudon f minty 1 ouncilloi in 
1880, Liberal-Labour M.P. for Battersea in iKqi, and I’resident 
of the Local (lovernmeut Board at Ihe constitntiou of the 
Liberal Ministry of 1905. 
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During the next few years the Fabian Society began to 
make itself felt. Its leaders were the best debaters in London, 
and it was developing its policy. Under the influence of 
Sidney Webb it began to study facts. Its fifth tract, Facts 
for Socialists, an estimate of the manual workers' share of 
the national income, published in 1887, has been easily the 
most famous English socialist tract, and ran through twelve 
editions. But there was no novelty in collecting facts for 
destructive criticism of the capitalist system: the novelty 
came with Facts for Londoners (1889), an elaborate statistical 
analysis of London institutions, with proposals for amending 
them. That marked a transition of thought. Socialism was 
not to be a scheme introduced on the morrow of the revolution 
and built up on a social site cleared by the destruction of the 
institutions of capitalism. The revolution, the Fabians said, 
would be continuous and would never have a morrow. It 
had a future, but it had also a past. Municipal water and 
gas works were means of production collectively owned ; so 
was the post office, and abroad the railways. Collective 
ownership existed already, and what we wanted was more of 
it. The State is local as well as central : the London County 
Council could municipalise its tramways without a revolution. 

Their first success was to form the policy of the Pro- 
gressive Party which obtained power at the first London 
County Council election of 1889, and which maintained its 
majority until 1906. Under their influence London muni- 
cipalised its monopolies ; it gave Trade Union wages to its 
employees, and insisted on them in its contracts ; it inaugu- 
rated through its Technical Education Board (of which 
Sidney Webb held the chairmanship from its constitution in 
1893 till 1898, and again in 1902) the best system of education 
in the country. All this was largely due to the inspiration 
of the Fabians, both inside and outside the Council. 

In 1889 the Society began to acquire a national reputa- 
tion. In that year Fabian Essays in Socialism, a series of 
lectures by the leading members, was published, and at once 
obtained an extraordinary success. It was a presentation of 
socialism from the English standpoint. It avoided the strange 
phraseology of Marxism, was frankly evolutionary, and was 
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wriit(Ti by ]>r<>pie all of whom later atlniiUMl t'ininenee ajs 
men of Ii^ttors or practical politicians. !t is oow ovc'r forty 
y<'ars sirua' Mr. Ixi'iuird Shaw, in the classic iirst <\ssa,y of the 
/m/c'aa Essays, showed that he could IhmI the tn'enomists 
at tlKar own ganu* of rcfnicd analysis. In liir ]>enod since 
that tinu' lie has discussed every ane,h‘ of soeialisi iheory and 
tactic, and his writings luiV(‘ dniu' much to help tlu' inovi'- 
meut. Tlu'se “ Iissays ” were followi’d in hy a munher 
of l(H'tnn‘ campaigns, wliich led to tlu' formation of hu'al 
ludiiau Socictu'S in every important tcuvn in tiu' United 
Kingdom. 

Another cinannstance helped tlie h'ahians. To the 
ordinary eili/aan and especially to the wt'rkman, Uovta’a- 
nuTd is a thing apart, a great maeliine of which he knows 
littUg but talks iuucIl while the habians w(‘rt‘ many of tlaau 
in (h)vennucnt service as first division <tcrks. To (Govern- 
ment clerks at W'hitehal!, even tlie jnnim's, ( iox'ernmiad is a 
<ielicatt‘ machine they help to contn^h and tlu'V have many 
ways of udluencing political aetion which are not aj^panait 
to the outsider. What is true of govtuimuad is equally true 
of outside (irgauisations. The policy of a polifit'al association 
is <leuwmiiu'd within linnts^^^*'M^^^ tlu' man who drafts its 
resolutions and nqiorts. Know more than otluT pco]>le, 
know wliut yon want, and yon can make (hlier fH'opjc carry 
out your idt'as/‘ was the bal>iun nudhod. It is easier to gel 
ctiutrol over existing tnaclutiery ilian (o make mm'hiuery for 
yourself. Idnally, the Falvians had tjuiekly learnt that the 
working classics were not going’ to rush into s<h ialisin in their 
thousands and b^ns of thousands, riuy* regardeti the task 
of cngiting a new political party out ih’ ituiiviilual adlierents 
to a soeitdy as in I'ingland lieyond the stniigth i4 the forces 
at their disposal. 

Hence arosi' tlu‘ polit-y of piaaneatiou : tiie ! ahians wen' 
conscious of tlu* force of their ideas, and wen' coufKh'nt that 
they could so present them tlial other pi'ople would adopt 
them ludf unconsciously. 

Their efforts in the provinces, however, hail but a short 
success, for the local societies, mainly working class in uuuuber- 
shi,p, were unable to make use of tlie metluKls of the parent 
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body, and they disappeared almost as rapidly as they had 
sprung up when the Independent Labour Party was formed 
in 1893. 

The idea on which the Independent Labour Party (I.L.P.) 
was based was not new to the socialist movement. What 
was wanted was a socialist party, Fabian in its disregard of 
Marxian dogma, in its willingness to work with Trade Unions, 
in its complete toleration of Christianity, and its acceptance 
of political methods ; and at the same time distinct from the 
Fabian Society in its adoption of complete political inde- 
pendence. 

To Keir Hardie, far more than any other man, is due the 
credit of the new departure. He was secretary of the Ayr- 
shire Miners, and in 1892 was elected to Parliament for South- 
\¥est Ham on independent lines.^ The I.L.P. was formed at 
a Conference at Bradford in 1893, and was at first intended, 
as its name implies, to be Labour rather than purely socialist ; 
but this stage lasted only a short time. The new body rapidly 
absorbed the provincial Fabian movement, and quickty became 
a powerful organisation in the manufacturing districts. In 
London, for many years it was relatively weak. 

The great work of the I.L.P. was the conversion of the 
leaders of Trade Unionism. All over the country the ablest 
younger men in the Trade Union branches joined its ranks, 
and they were everywhere elected branch officials, branch 
delegates, and presently the national officials of their unions. 
The mass of the people was still outside the movement, but 
in every town and industrial village the men who were begin- 
ning to make themselves felt were members of the I.L.P. 
Socialism was discussed at Trade Union Congresses every 
year, and ultimately resolutions were passed in its favour. 

Keir Hardie lost his seat in 1895, and the I.L.P., though 
frequently fighting elections, was always unsuccessful. 

During the next few years socialism made steady progress. 
The Fabian Society maintained its activity as a lecturing 
and publishing organisation. The I.L.P., temperamentally 
suited to the English workmen, became constantly more 

1 probably tfie first Labour candidate was George Odger, wbo 
contested Soutliwark in 1868. 
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influential, gradually ousting the Social Democratic Federa- 
tion from its position as the popular socialist body. 

The next event in the history of English socialism was 
the formation of the Labour Representation Committee. 
It was the logical outcome of the direct representation of 
labour which had been a marked feature of English politics 
since 1874, when Mr. Thomas Burt (later Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade in the Liberal government 
of 1892-1895) and Alexander Macdonald were elected as 
Trade Unionists. 

At the Trade Union Congress of 1899 a resolution was 
carried directing the Parliamentary Committee in co-operation 
with the Socialist societies to call a conference in order ‘‘ to 
devise ways and means for securing an increased number of 
Labour Members in the next Parliament.” This Conference 
met in London in February 1900, and was attended by a 
number of M.P.s, including John Burns, and by representa- 
tives of 545,316 Trade Unionists and 22,861 members of the 
three Socialist Societies. 

At the outset it was apparent that the LL.P. and the 
S.D.F. differed as to the functions of the new committee, 
for while the S.D.F. proposed the following resolution as its 
basis : 

'' The representatives of the working-class movement in 
the House of Commons shall form there a distinct party, 
based upon the recognition of the class war, and having for 
its ultimate object the socialisation of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution, and exchange. The party shall formulate 
its own policy for promoting practical legislation in the 
interests of labour, and shall be prepared to co-operate with 
any party that will support such measures, or will assist in 
opposing measures of an opposite character”— 
the I.L.P. delegates proposed the following amendment ; 

“That this Conference is in favour of establishing a dis- 
tinct Labour Group in Parliament, who shall have their own 
whips and agree upon their policy, which, must embrace a 
readiness to co-operate with any party which, for the time 
being, may be engaged in promoting legislation in the direct 
interest of labour, and be equally ready to associate them- 
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selves with any party in opposing measures having an 
opposite tendency/’ 

The LL,P. amendment was carried by 53 votes to 39, 
about a fourth of the delegates present at the Conference 
abstaining. The result was the formation of the Labour 
Representation Committee, or the Labour Party as it became 
later, combining Trade Unions with the three Socialist bodies ; 
but at the Annual Conference of the S.D.F. at Birmingham 
the following year, the Executive Council proposed, ''That 
this Conference of the S.D.F. decides to withdraw from the 
Labour Representation Committee.” The resolution was 
carried by 54 votes to 14, and the S.D.F. withdrew. 

That hasty decision was a sad mistake, for feeling between 
the I L.P. and the S.D.F. became anything but comradely 
or fraternal, and the S.D.F. cut itself off from the main 
stream of socialist activity. The Labour Representation 
Committee was thus composed of Trade Unions with the 
LL.P. and the Fabian Society for the purpose of promoting 
the election of a Labour Group in Parliament. It was expressly 
laid down that the new body should be a group, united for 
Labour purposes, but otherwise not dissociated from existing 
parties. The members might sit as Liberals, or Conservatives, 
or Socialists: they were only pledged to act together on 
Labour questions. Needless to add, the great majority of its 
leading members, inside and outside Parliament, were 
socialists. Ramsay MacDonald, who had made some reputa- 
tion as a member, first of the Fabian Society and later of the 
LL.P., which he joined in 1894, was elected secretary, in 
which post he continued till 1912, and to his singleness of 
aim and personal self-sacrifice the Labour Party has from the 
first owed much of its success. 

The general election of 1900 occurred a few months after 
the Committee was constituted, and of the fifteen candidates 
supported, only two, J . Keir Hardie at Merthyr and Richard 
Bell at Derby, were successful. But at by-elections during 
the next few years, the party had three remarkable sucGesses. 
David Shackleton was returned for Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
unopposed ; Will Crooks, with Liberal support, won a great 
victory at Woolwich ; and Arthur Henderson, later Secretary 
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of State for Foreign Affairs, defeated two opponents at Barnard 
Castle, Durham. 

The numbers of the new party grew steadily, and at the 
Newcastle Conference of 1903, a long internal struggle was 
concluded by the decisive victory of the section which had 
advocated the formation of an independent party. The 
group plan was abandoned, and a new parliamentary party 
was established. This change of policy was accepted without 
demur by everybody except Mr. Bell, who maintained his 
alliance with the Liberals, and presently ceased to belong to 
the party. 

By 1906 the L.R.C., which now became known as the 
Labour Party,'" had in its constituent organisations no 
fewer than 921,280 members, and at the general election of 
that year it ran fifty candidates, of whom twenty-nine were 
successful. Among the new members returned at the 
election were Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden. 
Keir Hardie was elected Chairman in 1906 and 1907 — a 
fact which indicates that it was predominantly socialist in 
opinion notwithstanding that the organised socialists were 
but a small minority of the membership. Arthur Henderson 
was Chairman in 1908 and 1909, and Secretary from 1912 
onwards ; G. N. Barnes was Chairman in 1910. 

The impression made on the country by the Labour Party 
in the elections of 1906 was tremendous. Hitherto socialists 
had been regarded as a little body of absurd fanatics, incapable 
of influencing the working classes, shouting very loudly, but 
never even shaking the solid walls of capitalism. On a 
sudden they had become a party in Parliament able to force 
their ideas on public notice, and to exercise a direct influence 
on the affairs of the country. This impression was deepened 
by the result of two by-elections. At Jarrow in July '1907 
the Labour candidate was elected, beating a Liberal, a Tory, 
and a Nationalist ; and at Colne Valley, Yorkshire, a week 
or two later, Victor Grayson, an unknown young man, stand- 
ing as an LL.P. Socialist candidate without Labour Party 
support, was successful over both Liberal and Conservative. 
The success of these two years attracted great attention to 
socialism, and both the I.L.P. and the Fabian Society had a 
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great accession of members. About the same time, Mr. 
H. G. Wells interested himself in Fabian affairs, and en- 
deavoured to remodel the Society in accordance with his own 
ideas. In this enterprise he was substantially unsuccessful, 
but his vigour and genius, combined with a capacity for 
advertisement, attracted a great amount of attention to its 
doings and brought in a crowd of new members. Mr. Weils 
soon tired of his excursion into socialism, and abandoned the 
movement altogether ; but happily he wrote several books 
and pamphlets on the subject, one of which, New Worlds for 
Old, is one of the most original and suggestive expositions of 
socialism which have yet appeared in the English language. 

In 1908 the Miners’ Federation joined as from the next 
general election, bringing 15 M.P.s and 550,000 members ; 
and at the election of January 1910, 40 Labour Members 
were returned — an actual increase because of the miners, 
though, in fact, there was a net loss of six seats. In December 
1910 the party, alone of the English parties, gained two seats, 
making their number 42. 

The Labour Party had been largely created by the indigna- 
tion of Trade Unionists at the Taff Vale judgment (1900), which 
deprived Trade Unions of the immunity they had held for a 
generation from actions for damages by employers injured by 
strikes. This decision placed the funds of Trade Unions at 
the mercy of employers and virtually made large-scale strikes 
too dangerous to be practicable. The Labour movement was 
united in demanding its reversal by Parliament, and this was 
the first plank in the Labour Party platform. This reform 
was effected by the Trades Disputes Act, 1906. Other 
legislative achievements of the party were the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, for the feeding of school 
children, and the Trade Boards Act, 1909, which introduced 
the principle of a legal minimum wage to the northern hemi- 
sphere. The Taff Vale judgment was hardly reversed by law 
before the Judges found a new flaw in the Trade Union code 
of law. The funds of Unions had been used, at any rate 
since 1874, for political purposes, but in the Osborne Case 
(1909) this was declared to be illegal, and all unions were 
liable to be prevented by injunction from contributing to the 
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Labour Party. In fact, though many unions were precluded 
from paying their dues, the party was never hampexed for 
want of money, and by the Trade Union Act of 1913 
judgment was reversed and the old liberty restored to the 
unions, subject to adequate protection for dissentient members. 

In these pre-war years the Labour Party had a diiiicult 
part to play in British politics. In the first place, it was 
compelled to place extreme emphasis on its independence. 
Many of its members, especially those belonging to the 
Miners’ Federation, had been first elected to their seats as 
Liberals, and were called upon by their Union to change their 
party without any change either in their opinions or in their 
constituencies. Labour candidates for a generation had been 
elected as Liberals ; and very few of the Labour members 
held their seats in Parliament exclusively by the votes of their 
own party. A considerable number sat for two-member 
constituencies, where they shared the representation and the 
votes with a Liberal. Most of the rest held seats which the 
Liberals had not contested, and where, therefore, they had 
received Liberal as well as Labour support. But gradually 
they were compelled to attack Liberal seats, because their 
only possibility of growth was in constituencies already 
occupied by other parties, and most of those in industrial 
districts where Labour was strong were held by Liberals. 

From 1906 to 1910 their position in Parliament was that 
of a force on the left wing of the enormous Liberal majority, 
which was free to vote for or against the Government, but 
in no case could determine the result. The election of J anuary 
1910 gave them a position of much greater responsibility. 
If they had voted in opposition, the Government majority 
would be too small for effective purposes, and they had to 
choose between giving steady support to the Government and 
forcing a dissolution. Until the Osborne judgment was 
reversed by law their course was clear enough. Subsequently 
they demanded the Parliament Act as vehemently as the 
Liberals, and they were fully pledged by their electoral 
promises to support the Budget of 1909, Home Rule, Welsh 
DisestabHshment, and Franchise Reform. Moreover, until 
these measures, insistently demanded by powerful sections 
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of the country, were out of the way, there was no opportunity 
for those large schemes of social reconstruction which formed 
their ultimate programme. 

But this policy led to serious difficulties. The extremists 
and idealists, the men who fought a long fight as a small 
minority always attacking those in the majority and in power, 
could not be reconciled to see their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives steadily supporting a Government in office. What 
is the good of a Labour Party if it is constantly in alliance with 
the Liberals ? Why not demand socialist legislation, and 
vote relentlessly against the Government until it concedes it 
or resigns ? Mr. George Lansbury, the chief parliamentary 
advocate of this policy, resigned his seat in November 1912 in 
order to test the feelings of the electorate on the question of 
Women’s Suffrage, and was heavily defeated. But this lesson 
is insufficient for those whose temperament commits them to 
political idealism. 

Meanwhile the Social Democratic Federation, which had 
definitely cut itself off from the main stream when it left the 
Labour Party in 1901, remained a body of impossibilists 
vigorously fighting for an ideal and incidentally fighting all 
other organisations and parties. It secured a few seats on 
local authorities, but never won a parliamentary election. 
In 1911 it joined forces with a number of discontented 
members of the I.L.P., with Robert Blatchford and the 
“ Clarionettes,” and with certain other unattached socialists. 
The new party, formed at a Conference held at Salford on 
30th September, adopted a fresh name, the “ British Socialist 
.Party.” That new body brought together a number of people 
. outside the S.D.F., many of whom were united mainly in 
dissatisfaction with what had followed the Labour successes 
in the parliamentary elections of 1906 and 1910. Recruits 
who have come together on a basis of negation do not make a 
successful army ; and at the 1914 Conference of the B.S.P., 
following upon a vote of the members, the body decided to 
affiliate to the Labour Party. 

The I.L.P., however, continued its policy without sub- 
stantial change. Its leaders were also leaders of the Labour 
Party, and its political policy was mainly expressed by that 
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body. In 1914 more than half the Labour M.P.s were 
members of the I.L.P. Its chairman was again Keir Hardie, 
and among its other members were Ramsay MacDonald 
and Philip Snowden. Its paying membership in 1914 repre- 
sented 22,000 members and 720 branches. 

The Fabian Society, as has already been explained, gradu- 
ally lost its local organisation throughout the country after 
the formation of the I.L.P., but the London Society steadily 
grew in numbers and influence. In 1914 the Society had a 
membership of 2800, and about 500 provincial members not 
belonging to the London Society. At that time there were 
12 Fabians in Parliament — 8 in the Labour Party and 4 
Liberals. 

In these pre-war years the relations between the Fabian 
Society and the I.L.P. became increasingly cordial, and it 
may perhaps be truly said that to the electorate the Labour- 
Socialist movement presented a fairly solid front. Just 
before the outbreak of the Great War, the Labour Party 
consisted of 130 Trade Unions with 2,000,000 members, 
146 Trade Councils and Local Labour Parties, two Socialist 
Societies with 32,000 members, 5000 members of the Women’s 
Labour League, and 1073 Co-operators. The Trade Unions 
supplied the great bulk of the membership and funds, and 
the socialist control of the party depended on the fact that 
Trade Unionists themselves were socialists. Labour was 
advancing steadily, when suddenly the thunderbolt of war 
spread confusion in the ranks ; but the story of that must 
be left to a later chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 

France, Italy, and Austria-Hungary (1871-1914) 

FRANCE 

T he story of socialism in France since the fall of the 
Second Empire in 1871 is largely a record of the 
formation of groups following various leaders, their dissen- 
sions, amalgamations, and redivisions. In France socialism 
is a principle rather than a party, and in pre-war days it 
shaded off on one side into Syndicalism and Anarchism ; on 
the other into Radicalism and Republicanism. 

The suppression of the Commune of 1871 involved the 
death or banishment of the French socialists of that period ; 
but in 1877 Jules Guesde (1845-1922), who as a youth had 
taken part in that event and had been sentenced to five years 
imprisonment, returned from exile (which he had adopted as 
an alternative) and established a paper, UEgaliU, to advocate 
Marxism. He was a vigorous if bitter agitator, and in 1879, 
at a Trade Union Congress at Marseilles, his revolutionary 
Marxian programme was accepted, and the Congress adopted 
the name '' Socialist Labour.” But the party was unsuc- 
cessful at the election of 1881, and at the Congress of 1882 
Paul Brousse, who had also been in exile with Guesde and 
Benoit Malon, formed a new party of Possibilists, who opposed 
Guesde and Paul Lafargue. The result was that the intran- 
sigent policy of Guesde was rejected for the more oppor- 
tunist policy, and Guesde and his Marxians formed a new 
party of" Guesdists.” In 1893 Guesde was returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies as the member for LiUe, and sat until 
1902. His published speeches are his main literary work. 

Meanwhile, syndicalism had arisen in France, where Trade 
Unions had been suspect by the Government, and were 
legalised only in 1884. A general congress was held in 1886, 
9 vv' 
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at which a National Federation of Syndicates (Trade Unions) 
was constituted, but it was captured by the Cxiiesdist party 
of socialists, and had little influence. A few years later 
another National Federation was constituted,, that of the 
Bourses du Travail. These offices in France combine all the 
functions exercised in England by the Labour Exchange, the 
Trades Council, and a workman’s club or institute, and they 
are assisted by subventions from the Municipalities. The 
first was opened in Paris in 1887, and in 1892 the Federation 
of Bourses du Travail was formed, which at its Congress of 
1893 adopted the principle of the General Strike. 

Apart from the syndicalists, there were in the ’nineties no 
less than five socialist parties in France. In addition to the 
Guesdists, and the Possibilists under Paul Brousse, there was 
a second Possibilist Party led by J ean Allemane (who separated 
from Brousse in 1890) ; the revolutionary Blanquists, who 
maintained the tradition of the old conspirator Blanqui ; and 
a group of Independent Socialists, which included Alexandre 
Miiierand and Jean Jaures. For a time there was co-opera- 
tion between these various groups, and at the election of 
1893, forty deputies were successful, with a total vote of 
nearly half a million. Jaures, who was first elected as a 
Radical in 1885 but lost his seat in 1889, sat first as an 
Independent Socialist in 1893, but was again rejected in 189S. 
Four years later he was again returned, and from then until 
1914 he was the most important leader in France, and indeed 
the most powerful member of the Chamber of Deputies. He 
was born in 1859, began his career as a professor of philosophy, 
and was for many years the editor of a socialist daily, 
VHumanite. Uncouth in appearance, but a man of mag- 
nificent energy, curiously idealistic, he was the most brilliant 
French orator or debater of his time. In 1898 came ' ' L’ Affaire 
Dreyfus,” into which Jaures flung himself with characteristic 
vigour; most of the socialists followed his lead in with- 
standing the militarist party, but Guesde and his followers 
objected to socialists concerning themselves with anything 
outside socialism. Meanwhile, Miiierand had become the 
leading parliamentarian of the Socialist Left, which then 
mustered sixty members, and in June 1899 he entered 
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M. Waldeck Rousseau's Cabinet of '' republican defence " 
as Minister of Commerce. Jaures approved Ms colleague's 
action, but French socialists generally were indignant at a 
socialist taking office in a non-socialist Cabinet, and co- 
operation between the five groups ceased in consequence. 
The whole question of Millerand's action was then regarded 
as so important that the Ihternational Socialist Congress of 
1904 at Amsterdam devoted by far the greater part of its 
time to it and to the question of the lack of co-operation 
between the French groups. Jaures led for his compatriot, 
whilst Bebel took the other side, and carried the Congress 
with him. Decisions of the International Congress were then 
regarded as almost mandatory by continental socialists, and 
Jaures accepted the verdict. The result of the Congress was 
that in 1905 the Unified Socialist Party" was constituted 
in France and Miilerand excluded from its councils.^ The 
whole question, however, broke out afresh when, in 1906, 
Aristide Briand, who founded UHumanite with Jaures and 
was one of the rising socialist parliamentarians, accepted the 
portfolio of pubKc instruction and worship in the Sarrien 
Ministry. Party unity was saved by his exclusion and that 
of Ren(§ Viviani from the Unified Socialist Party.^ 

In the election of 1906, 51 socialists were returned (of 
whom Jules Guesde was one), and 877,999 votes polled. In 
1910 the party grew to 76, and the poll to 1,106,047. In 1914, 
after a whirlwind campaign, the number was increased to 
103 by 1,398,000 votes. The party had doubled its repre- 
sentation within eight years. In addition, there were in the 
Chamber small groups of Independent Socialists " and 
Republican Socialists," and over 200 Radical Socialists, 
headed by Briand, Miilerand, and Viviani, who were perhaps 
more Radical than Socialist. 

Thus the Socialist Party in pre-war years consisted of 
about 70,000 subscribing members of many conflicting 
schools, under the leadership of Jaures, but was split into three 
main groups. The largest group, under Jaures, was broad- 

1 Miilerand introduced Old Age Pensions in 1905, and subsequently 
became President of the French Republic. 

^ Briand and Viviani both afterwards became Premiers. 
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minded and opportunist. Its members believed in social 
reform, and advocated union with other groups of the Left. 
The followers of Jules Guesde and the witty Marcel Sembat 
also believed in social reform and constitutional action, but, 
as austere doctrinaires and pure Marxists, they opposed 
socialist acceptance of office in a bourgeois Government, and 
fought against understanding with the other parties. The 
third group, led by Gustave Herve, were anti-Marxist but pro- 
rebellion. J aures was the skilled demagogue who led them all, 
with a policy of an understanding with Germany, no colonial 
conquests, social reforms, state monopolies, reduction of the 
term of military service, and adoption of militia system. 

Jaures was fiercely idealistic both as a writer and as an 
orator. Among his works were Idealisme et Materialisme 
dans la Conception de VHistoire (in collaboration with Paul 
Lafargue) ; Histoire Socialiste, iy8g-igoo, a marvellously 
impartial and acute study on Marxian lines of the French 
revolutionary leaders and currents ; and the Annie Nouvelle, 
a great effort to counteract on the one hand the nationalists 
who, by dint of furthering the cause of armaments, were 
furthering that of war, and on the other hand the anti- 
militarists of the Herve type, who, urging that the proletariat 
had no country at all, preached unilateral disarmament. 

Somewhat surprisingly, for the first three hundred pages 
of the Annie Notivelle Jaurfe talks much of patriotism and 
military glory, and little, if at all, of socialism. But chapter x. 
begins the most complete and finished exposition ever made 
by him of his socialist doctrine. In this chapter Jaures sets 
skilfully in motion all the resources of his dialectic. He is 
especially concerned with hard economic facts, but he realises 
that in order to bring about a social transformation, political, 
Juridical, moral, and intellectual factors must also be considered. 

The chapter opens with the most amazing apology for 
capitalism ever written by a socialist. Marx, of course, paid 
a tribute to the capitalist system for smashing feudalism and 
for releasing land from the inactive grip of the Church and 
the aristocracy, but Jaurte goes farther. Whilst fully aware 
of the selfishness and the brutality of the capitalist system, he 
blames Marx for not acknowledging more freely the sincere 
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and sustained social and moral enthusiasm of many of the 
bourgeoisie for greater justice and equality. Vividly he 
describes how a Rockefeller or a Carnegie, sated with wealth, 
seeks in the twilight of life to put his millions to some collective 
use. But from the economic point of view the socialism of 
Jaures does not differ essentially from that of Marx. He 
accepts the Marxian theories of values created by labour, of 
the economic conception of history, and of the struggle between 
the classes which is its corollary. He sees that capitalist 
concentration paves the way for public ownership ; and as 
production becomes increasingly collective it is right that at a 
given moment the ownership of the means of exchange should 
become so likewise. His conclusion is this : the working 
class must certainly react against capitalist exploitation ; it 
must rely chiefly on itself for its political and social affranchise- 
ment, but not exclusively upon itself ; it must not see the 
bourgeoisie as a reactionary block ” and scorn the intel- 
lectual and moral forces which help the cause of the working 
man ; neither must it rely on violence alone to accomplish 
its aims. Acts of destruction only contrive to deceive a still 
distrustful humanit}^ as to the meaning and value of socialist 
thought, which is to create, to organise, and to install a living 
order. ^ 

Thus in the years immediately preceding the Great War, 
the French socialists were growing yearly in influence and 
number, and few could have foreseen that in a single week of 
1914 their leader would have been assassinated, the party 
pledged to a brotherly alliance with theii' opponents of the 
Right, and many of its ideals ruthlessly violated 

ITALY 

However much France may have suffered from party 
divisions, Italy, in the pre-war years, suffered still more, and 
the socialist parties were no better in this respect than their 
rivals. The history of Italian socialism is a record of com- 
peting groups, always seeking unity, but frequently breaking 

^ See Emile Vaadervelde’s article Jaards ” in tliQ Lahouf Magazine, 
January 1930. 
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up into contending factions. Possibly this was partly due 
to the fact that Italy was then illiterate, meditevally ignorant, 
and religiously superstitious. 

The main Italian socialist party was formed at Genoai n 
1892, and in the general elections of that year it returned 
6 deputies. The following elections saw a rapid increase, 
till by 1900 the number of deputies had grown to 32. In 
1904 only 27 deputies were returned, but by 1909 they had 
increased to 40. But there was always disunion. There 
were the Reformists, believing in political action and evolu- 
tionary socialism ; the Extremists, who, defeated at a Socialist 
Conference at Rome in 1906, left the party in 1907 to form a 
separate body of Syndicalists ; and an intermediate group 
called the Integralists. Other secessions took place in the 
pre-war years, and internal dissension did much to hinder 
the progress of the party. Italian syndicalism was partly a 
cross between co-operation and anarchism, and hence had 
characteristics of its own. 

The war with Turkey, 1911-12, in which Italy laid claim 
to Tripolitana and Cyrenaica, did still more to split the party. 
Some of the ablest socialist leaders, including Sig, Bissolati 
and Sig. Bonomi, both future ministers, supported the war 
policy, with the result that at the Socialist Congress of Reggio 
Emilia in June 1912 they were “ excommunicated by the 
majority, who opposed the war on the gi'ounds that patriotic 
feeling might distract men's attention from home problems. 
The majority now took the title of “ Official Socialists," and 
the minority that of “ Reformist Socialists." 

In the 1913 elections there was a great increase in the 
socialist vote, and surprising victories were won in Milan, 
Florence, Turin, and Naples. The Constitutional Liberals, 
however, dominated the Parliament with 318 representatives 
under Giolitti, while 51 Official Socialists, 23 Reformist 
Socialists, and 6 Independent Socialists were returned— a net 
gain of 40 seats for the Socialists, who, with the 70 Radicals 
and 24 Catholics, formed the opposition. These successes 
made the socialists much bolder, and syndicalism and revolu- 
tionary rioting now began to give the Government much 
trouble. On 7th June 1914 a demonstration at Ancona, led 
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by the anarchist Enrico Malatesta, brought about rioting and 
a general strike, which rapidly spread to other towns. Re- 
volvers and knives were not infrequently used. Thieves took 
advantage of the occasion to pillage whole districts, and in one 
case a mock Republic was actually set up ; and it was not 
until the people banded together of their own initiative than 
the slack Government secured the upper hand and success, 
fully quelled and punished the railways syndicate in their 
threatened strike. A quiet spell was anticipated when the 
World War broke out. 

It cannot be said that Italian socialists have added much 
to the theory of socialism or shown fellow-socialists how to 
improve the methods of obtaining power : they were mainly 
Latin imitators of their German or English confreres, with a 
strong dash of syndicalism and anarchism thrown in. The 
vicissitudes and persecutions they were to endure in future 
years might have been avoided if in these pre-war years they 
had had a greater sense of unity and a much higher ideal of 
ocial service. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The history of socialism in Austria-Hungary prior to the 
Great War is mainly one of a fight to secure a wider franchise, 
and of racial animosities destroying the unity and eflec- 
tiveness of the party. As early as 1869 the, German Social 
Democratic leader, William Liebknecht, had spoken in Vienna, 
but his uncompromising advocacy of Marxian doctrines led 
the Austrian Government to suppress the movement that 
resulted from his teachings. The Austrian Social Democratic 
Party, however, was organised at the close of the 'eighties 
by Dr. Victor Adler (X852-1918), the son of a well-to-do 
business man. His fa,mi1y having moved to Vienna from 
Prague, he early came under the iiiflueiice of Lassalle. Is 
1883 be went to London, where he formed a friendship with 
Engels, and on his return to Vienna he threw himself with 
ardour into Austrian politics. He found the workmen's part}" 
weakened by internal dissension, police prosecution and the 
general economic depression, and politically insignificant. 
The Radical and the Moderate Parties were at daggers drawn 
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wliile the Government of Count Taaffe combined social 
reform with the suppression of socialists. Adler’s great 
task was to restore unity and confidence to the socialist 
forces. His paper, Gleichheit (Equality), appeared in 1886, 
to be followed eventually by the Arbdterzeihmg, which 
became the official organ of the newly re-organised Social 
Democratic Party. Towards the end of 1888 he carried 
the whole of the socialist elements with him at a Congress 
at Hainfeld, and secured their assent to the careful pro- 
gramme he submitted. The next year he appeared as the 
representative of the united Austrian party at the Second 
International, of which he became an official, and in the 
following year, 1890, there occurred the first of the tremendous 
May Day Demonstrations in Vienna. Adler now regarded 
it as his bounden duty and service to secure not only workers’ 
representation in Parliament, but a socialist majority. The 
first step towards this was some widening of the restricted 
Austrian franchise. After three years of agitation (1893-96) 
some measure of franchise reform was secured. In the 
following year (1897) the party was re-organised on a basis 
recognising nationality, and in the elections of that year 
14 Social Democrats were successful. In 1901, however, 
the party received a set-back, as only 10 members were 
returned. The franchise concession was, however, merely 
a sop, and did not long satisfy Adler. After a decade of 
further agitation and striving, the triumph of equal and 
universal male suffrage at twenty-four years of age was 
secured in January 1907. The socialist representation now 
increased to 87 out of 516, while the Christian Socialists, 
whose socialism is chiefly remarkable for its absence, 
secured 96 seats. Adler himself, who had been elected a 
member of the Lower Diet in 1902, was in 1905 elected a 
member of the Reichsrat, where he played an important 
part as Chairman of the Committee of the Social Democratic 
Party until his death in 1918. 

Adler, however, could not maintain the unity in the 
party that he desired. Racial feeling was too strong for him, 
and the last general party congress of all Austrian nationalities 
took place in 1905. 
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At the elections of 1911, the Social Democrats increased 
their vote but lost 5 seats. It was now that the racial 
differences began to show up at their worst in the party, which, 
formerly united, separated into three gi'oiips — the German 
group with 47 members, the Bohemian or Czecho-Slovakian 
group of 26, and the Polish group of 8. Dr. Adler, however, 
was the recognised leader of the whole party. 

Thus at the commencement of the Great War the socialist 
representation was 82 members, and all the other parties 
could be grouped into two main divisions : the Slav groups 
with 221 members, and the German groups with 177 members, 
so that in every controversy on national lines the Social 
Democrats held the balance of power, or would have held it 
could their own national differences have been composed. 
This, however, was not the case, for the party continued 
to be split on national lines, and unmasterly inactivity was 
the main result. 

In Austria, France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy 
the socialists had by 1914 secured a position where they could 
have exercised a tremendous influence on national and inter- 
national affairs had they been of one mind. It says a great 
deal for the merits of socialism that the socialist parties in 
all the leading European countries had doubled and trebled 
their numbers in the pre-war decade, in spite of opposition 
from without and disharmony within. 



CHAPTER IX 

Socialism in Minor European Countries, 1S70-1914 

BELGIUM, HOLLAND, DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, SWITZER- 
LAND, SPAIN, PORTUGAI., AND THE BALKANS 

W HILST the leading countries of Europe were thus 
evolving their own socialist movements and policies, 
similar transformations of public opinion were taking place 
in the smaller European States ; but as the socialists in these 
States followed the theories and methods of their greater 
neighbours, their socialist history for the greater part is a 
repetition on a small scale of the events elsewhere. It will 
therefore be sufficient to indicate briefly the progress of the 
movement in the various countries, without going into detail. 

In both Belgium and Holland the socialist movement, 
compared with England, France, and Germany, is of much 
later origin. Possibly no working class in Western Europe has 
endured such misery as Belgium : long hours of labour, 
want of political rights, and lack of organisation tended for 
generations to keep the workers down. But the greatest 
reason of all was the appalling ignorance of the Belgian 
worker. In 1902, for instance, Belgium had io*i per cent, 
of illiterates, compared with the 0*07 per cent, in Germany ; 
and even of those counted as literates a large percentage 
could only write their name. All the more surprising, there- 
fore, was the awakening that began in Belgium in 1885. In 
that year the Belgian Labour Party was formed. Emile 
Vandervelde, its great leader, has truly said tliat it united 
the best of the socialist theories of the three great nations 
surrounding it ; from England it adopted co-o];)cration and 
self-help ; from Germany, political tactics and fundamental 
doctrines; and from France its idealist tendencies. The 
result was a compact and ably led party. 
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From the year 1900 up to the Great War, the ,avera,ge 
socialist representation in the Belgian Chamber of Deputies 
was between thirty and forty in a chamber of 166 members, 
the greatest number being 39 in 1912, when the decennial 
redistribution of seats raised the number of deputies to 186. 

* The special feature of the Belgian socialist movement 

i' in these pre-war years was the development of its great co- 
operative organi sat ion- tlie most successful commercial 

enterprise carried on by a socialist party anywhere in the 
world. This great experiment began at Ghent, in 1873, with 
an association of wn)rkmen to reduce the high price of bread 
by establishing a co-operative bakery. In 1880 this organisa- 
tion gave birth to the famous Vooniit, which was launched 
on the world with a capital of £2, i6s. 3d. From these small 
beginnings there has grown up an enormous complex of 
I business and social life which is the special feature of Belgian 

i co-operation. Every great town lias its co-operative estab- 

; lishment, which includes shops for retail sale, a cafd, and a 

library. The Vooruit at Ghent has also an enormous bakery, 
a brewery, a coal depot, drug stores, clothing stores, thixTy 
- grocery shops, and half a dozen caf6s. ITie Maison du Peuple 

i at Brussels, started in x8Si, and now the Iu\ul(piarters of the 

^ Belgian socialist ‘movement, is on exactly the same lines but 

i; , on a larger scale, 
i 

i HOLLAND 

. It was not ixntil 1894 tha.t the Social Dcnnocratic l.abour 

; Party was formed in Holland, but the following table, gives 

an excellent idea of its sti^ady parliamentary progress. In a 
'' . ■ house of one hundred members it returned in— 


1897 , 

3 members witli 

13,000 votes* 

I'yoi . 

. 7 „ 

3 ^',~ 7 ') 

1905 . 

. 7 .. 

'’ 5,743 ,, 

1910 . 

. 7 

« 2,494 

1913 . 


162,000 ,, 


The lack of progress dming the period iyo5-io is accounted 
for by the fact that in igo8 the party split into two sections. 
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The ultra-Marxist Party, known as the vSocial Democrats 
(without the '' Labour ” prefix) seceded, and subsequently 
became communist. 

After the elections of 1913 there were 45 Conservatives, 
37 Liberals, and 16 Socialists in the Chamber. Tentative 
offers were made to the socialists to join a coalition. The 
party referred the matter to the International Bureau, which 
advised it not to join the Ministry, and the party vote 
confirmed this view, in spite of their leaders’ advocacy of the 
opposite step. 

The special features of pre-war socialism in Holland were 
firstly the appeal that it made to the artistic and intellectual 
classes, and secondly its flourishing co-operative movement. 

DENMARK 

In Denmark and Sweden the development of the socialist 
parties in pre-war years followed the lines of the British 
Labour Party, especially in Denmark, where the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, formed in 1878, has from the first been organically 
connected with Trades Unionism, and has shown steady con- 
stitutional growth. In 1901 it elected 14 members to the 
Folketing (House of Commons) with 42,972 votes ; in 1903 it 
had 16 ; in 1906, 1909, and 1910, 24 each year ; and in May 
1913 the membership grew to 32, with 107,000 votes. At the 
last-named election the Liberals secured 44 seats, Radicals 31, 
and the Conservatives only 7. The socialists’ vote was the 
largest obtained by any party, and the King, therefore, 
invited M. Stauning, leader of the Social Democrats, to form 
a ministry, but he declined, as his party had not an absolute 
majority, and the Radical leader, who was pledged to reform 
the franchise, formed a ministry with socialist support. This 
was not a new departure, for the socialists had previously 
co-operated officially with the Radicals both at the polls and 
in Parliament, when the latter were in power. 

Denmark is in the main an agricultural country, and it 
is clear that the Socialist Party succeeded in the difficult 
task of working out a socialist policy which commended itself 
to agriculturists. Agricultural co-operation, the co-operation 
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of small individual producers for specific purposes, had here 
attained its greatest development, and the policy of the 
Radical Government in promoting this co-operation and assist- 
ing agriculture as tlie chief industry of the country was 
supported by the Socialist Party, which, moreover, had itself 
formed co-operative societies on Belgian lines. Thus, as in 
England, the outbreak of war saw the vSocialist Party in 
Denmark supporting and helping a Radical Government. 

SWEDEN 

The Swedish Social Democratic Party was formed in 

1889, and was soon joined by the Trade Unions in a body. 
Hjalmar Branting, the parliamentary leader, was from 
1896 to 1902 the only socialist in the Lower Chamber. In that 
year the socialist vote was 8751 ; in 1911, with a reformed 
electorate, it was 172,980, when 64 members were elected 
in the Lower House of 230 members (a gain of 31 compared 
with 1908); and 13 in the Upper of 130 (a gain of 12). In 
the same election the Conservative vote was 188,247 (^5 
members), and tlic Liberal, 242,127 (lor members). The 
Socialist Party declined to form a Coalition Government with 
the Liberals, but, as in Great Britain and Denmark, they 
gave a general support to the Government. 

In the elections of March 1914 the Social Democrats 
secured 73 seats— a gain of 9-— but a.s the ('(aiservatives had 
secured 86 and the Liberals 71, no change was made in the 
ministry. Six months later the socialist rt‘ jin ‘sen tat ion was 
increased to 87, whilst tlie Liberal represent ation declined to 
57. Socialism had certainly made great advance's in SwctIcu 
in the pre-war decade, and its parliament liry irbluence was 
evident in the legislation that was passed, for it included old 
age pensions and sickness insurances 

. V NORWAY 

In Norway the socialist movement liegan in 1887. Until 

1890, the few socialists were identified with the old traditional 
Radical Left, but from that date onwards the Labour Party 
began gradually to separate from tlie liberals, and a Social 
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Democratic Party was formed. In 1894, the total socialist 
vote amounted only to 732, but the party gradually increased 
in numbers and influence at succeeding elections for the 
Storthing and at municipal elections. A decade later, in 
1903, the party had three members in Parliament, representing 
a vote of 24,526. 

The party, however, did not maintain this representation, 
and in the Parliament of 1905, the year of the dissolution of 
the Union of Norway and Sweden and the temporary cessa- 
tion of party strife, they had no sitting members. In spite 
of this the party was capable of forming a group among the 
Radicals, which henceforward was a factor with which to 
reckon. At this time, too, the new Trade Union movement 
began to progress and gradually secured for itself a separate 
influence in politics. 

The general election campaign that followed the coronation 
of the new Norwegian king, Haakon VII., in July 1906, was 
opened by the Coalition Premier (Ch. Michelsen) himself with 
an address at Trondhjem, in which he outlined his programme 
and policy and recommended a Coalition to consolidate the 
results of 1905.’' This idea secured the adhesion of the 
electors, and consequently in that year 77 Liberals and Left 
of all shades were elected, and 36 Conservatives, who were 
only willing to give conditional '' support, while 10 Socialists 
were in opposition. 

Between 1906-12 all political interest was concentrated 
on the so-called '' Concession-case,'' or the right of foreigners 
as well as natives to hold by Government concession real 
property in Norway, especially waterfalls, mines, and forests. 
Opposing waves of opinion swept the country : in 1909, it was 
a Conservative wave ; in 1912, a Radical. But the Socialists 
were growing steadily. In October 1909 they had ii members, 
representing 91,594 votes, while in 1912, the last election 
prior to the Great War, the party had risen to 23 members, 
representing 124,594 votes— the Radicals having 76''members 
and the Conservatives 24. There were strong hopes among 
the Norwegian socialists that the next election would give 
them a majority— -but the war came, and with it a temporary 
cessation of party strife. 
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SWITZERLAND 

In Switzerland, which is more of an international province 
than a nation, the situation was more complicated for socialists 
than that of the northern European States. Its federal 
government, the absence of an effective party system, the 
presence of the Referendum and Initiative, and the fact that 
it can hardly be said to require a foreign policy, all render 
Switzerland an anomaly amongst European countries. 

The Social Democratic Part}^ however, which was founded 
in 1888, had, in 1913, 1630 branches and about 45,000 members. 
There were 17 socialists in the National Assembly of 189 
members — a gain of 10 seats since 1910. As might be expected, 
the main strength of socialism was to be found in industrial 
towns, and this was particularly evident in Zurich, where, 
in the Cantonal elections of 1913, the Socialists secured 49 
seats, the Liberals 50, and the Democrats 26. 

Swiss socialism always had a very strong tinge of inter- 
nationalism in it, not only because of its situation in the 
heart of Europe, but also because it was here that so many 
socialist conferences and congresses were held from 1867 
onwards. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

In Spain and Portugal in pre-war days, socialism had 
made little progress, although socialist parties were founded 
there in 1879 and 1875 respectively. Senor Igiesias, the 
veteran leader of the General Workers’ Union, was the first 
and only socialist in the Spanish Cortes from 1910 to 1914. 
Portugal, too, had only one socialist member in pre-war years. 

THE BALKAN STATES 

Not unnaturally socialism had made little progress in any 
of the Balkan States in pre-war years, since the question of 
nationality was the most prominent of aU political questions 
in their eyes ; but socialist parties were formed in Bulgaria 
in 1893 and in Serbia and Rumania during the next decade. 
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The Greek Labour League was formed in 1909 by Dr. 
Drakoulis, who became for two years, iQio-ia, a member of 
the Greek Parliament. The Socialist Labour Party, formed 
in 1911, was closely allied to the Labour League, but neither 
were powerful or numerous. 

In Bulgaria there were two sections, called the “ Broad 
and the “ Narrow/' Before the split in 1900, socialists had 
been elected to the Sobranje, and in 1911 six (five Broad " 
and one “ Narrow ”) were returned to the “ Grand Sobranje," 
elected for the revision of the constitution. This was double 
the size of the regular parliament, and at the election of the 
regular assembly later in the year none was successful. But 
in June 1912 one was returned at a by-election- The socialist 
vote in 1911 was 25,565 out of 490,568. 

In the Servian Skupstchina of 166 deputies, two socialists 
were elected in 1912. The party polled 25,000 votes in six 
out of seventeen districts. 

In each of these countries the socialists, during the Balkan 
War of 1912-13, took up an attitude of protest, and conse- 
quently incurred the hostility, not only of their respective 
Governments, but of the people generally. 

This brief survey of socialism in the various minor countries 
of Europe during the pre-war years shows that socialist 
societies or movements had been started in eveiy great in- 
dustrial centre throughout the continent. Wherever the 
factory system obtained — with its capitalist concentration 
and wage-labour— there socialist movements began and 
flourished. Taking Europe as a whole, it is perhaps not 
an exaggeration to say that in the pre-war years one- 
sixth of the total male population of Europe was socialistically 
minded, yet nowhere had the socialists obtained power. 



CHAPTER X 


The Second International 

W E have already seen in an earlier chapter how the 
first “ International Working Men’s Association ” 
was formed in 1864, and how it flourished and declined in the 
next decade. There were many who, in the ’seventies, thought 
that international socialism would never again be practical, 
but the International had only suffered a brief eclipse. The 
various socialistic societies all over the world continued to 
be fully conscious of the international character of the move- 
ment in which they were engaged. Without a formal organisa- 
tion, they represented the claims and aspirations of the same 
class, had common sympathies, and pursued like aims. 
While differing greatly in methods of action, and even in 
principle, they felt that they belonged to the same stream of 
historic effort and tendency. 

These international sympathies soon began again to find 
an expression in Congresses, the first for several years being 
the Congress at Berne in 1876, which was not marked by 
any noteworthy feature. Other Congresses followed at 
irregular intervals. Greater than any socialist congress pre- 
viously held was that which assembled at Paris in 1889, 
the centenary of the Revolution. Actually there were 
two Congresses, one Marxian and the other Possibilist or 
moderate, but their virtual union at Paris was skilfully brought 
about, and it was at this conference that the Second Inter- 
national was born. The cleavage of principle between the 
two original conferences was by no means definite, the 
difference being due largely to personal matters, especially 
as regards the French socialist parties, which issued the 
invitations. The united Congress advocated an energetic 
collectivism, and urged more practical measures for the pro- 
tection of labour, such as Sunday rest, and an eight-hours 
working day. 

10 
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After being alarmed by an International of Workers, the 
world was agreeably startled by the project for an Inter- 
national of Governments. In 1889 the Swiss Government 
brought forward a proposal for an International Conference 
on Labour of the countries most interested in industrial 
competition. The question assumed a new aspect when, 
early in 1890, the young German Emperor issued rescripts, 
one of which contained the same proposal. Naturally, the 
matters presented for discussion by the Emperor covered only 
a small part of the ground occupied by the International of 
Workers. The protection of adult labour, except in mines, 
was excluded from the business of the conference. Sunday 
labour, the protection of women, children, and young persons, 
were the chief questions laid before the meeting. The con- 
ference gave a much-needed and a beneficial stimulus to 
legislation for the protection of labour in civilised countries, 
though it by no means realised the sanguine expectations 
that many formed regarding it. 

International Congresses of socialists followed at Brussels 
in 1891, at Zurich in 1893, and in London in 1896. Both at 
Brussels and London there was much disorder, caused chiefly 
by the presence of a considerable number of delegates with 
anarchist sympathies, and proving too clearly that the 
International of Workers was not yet ready to march 
together. 

These were followed by Congresses at Paris for a second 
time in 1900, at Amsterdam in 1904, at Stuttgart in 1907, 
Copenhagen in 1910, and Basle in 1912. 

The disorders which prevailed at the Congresses of 
Brussels and London led to the adoption of measures for 
the better ordering of business, and for the better organisa- 
tion of the Congresses " destined to become the parliament of 
the proletariat.'' From the Paris Congress of 1900 to the 
outbreak of the Great War, all associations were admitted 
which adhered to the essential principles of socialism: 
socialisation of the means of production and exchange ; inter- 
national xmion and action of the workers ; socialist conquest 
of political power by the proletariat organised as a class 
party ; also all the trade organisations which placed them- 
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selves on the basis of the class struggle and recognised the 
necessit}^ of political action, legislative and parliamentary. 
Anarchists were, therefore, excluded. 

At former Congresses much time was spent in hearing 
verbal reports — in French, English, and German — of the 
progress of socialism in various countries, but early in the 
century written reports were printed and laid before the 
Congress. These reports form a most valuable storehouse of 
information with regard to the development of socialism 
throughout the world. 

The method of voting at the Congress was reformed. 
Up to 1907 every nation had two votes, and consequently 
the handful of delegates representing countries internationally 
unimportant or non-existent, and speaking in some cases on 
behalf of groups of agitators with no political standing, could 
easily outvote the Germans, French, and English with their 
millions of supporters and long experience of political re- 
sponsibility. At the Stuttgart Congress a new system was 
adopted for future Congresses : the votes were allocated to 
each nation according to its importance — Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, France, Great Britain, and Russia having 20 votes 
each, Italy 15, and so on through the scale, most of the smaller 
nationalities receiving 4, and Luxemburg 2. This reform 
gave much greater reality to the decisions of the Congress. 

The result of those measures was manifest at the Stuttgart 
Congress, where the business proceeded with dispatch and 
in comparative order. Delegates to the number of 886 were 
assembled from twenty-six nationalities, and discussed 
matters of importance relating to the International social 
movement. 

The revival of the International was an accomplished 
fact. But it was a revival in a new form and under con- 
ditions which had undergone a marvellous change. The old 
International had been compared by Vandervelde to a 
brilliant general staff without an army; but the new counted 
its armies in millions, for although in many countries the 
socialist movement had hardly begun, and in only one or 
two countries had it attained any real strength, it could boast 
powerful and well-organised parties in most of the leading 
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countries of Europe, whose adherents were growing by 
thousands yearly. 

The Copenhagen Congress of 1910 was attended by 896 
delegates representing 23 nationalities, in numbers varying 
from 189 Germans to i delepte from the Argentine. It 
was divided into five Commissions which discussed : (i) the 
Relations between Co-operation and Socialism, (2) Trade 
Unions, (3) International arbitration and disarmament, 
(4) Legislation on Unemployment, (5) General Resolutions. 
On the first subject the Congress recorded its cordial approval 
of Consumers* Co-operation, and urged that Trade Union 
wages should be paid, funds allocated to education, and 
friendly relations established between Co-operators, Trade 
Unionists, and Socialists. The Congress approved of Trade 
Unions, and deprecated racial divisions amongst Trade 
Unionists. It demanded State provision for the relief of 
unemployment by means, inter alia, of insurance, and public 
works in times of crisis. Other resolutions called for the 
abolition of capital punishment, and Socialist Unity in all 
countries. International arbitration and general disarma- 
ment were approved ; but an amendment by Keir Hardie and 
Vaillant advocating a general strike in order to prevent war 
I was rejected by 131 nationality votes to 51, and was referred 
to the Bureau for a report to be presented to the next Con- 
gress. Other resolutions dealt with the political situation 
in Turkey, Finland, Persia, Morocco, and other countries, 
with Labour Legislation (the Eight-Hours Day, Child 
Labour, Truck, Factory Inspection, etc.), and International 
Solidarity. 

In November 1912, a Special Congress was hurriedly 
called together at Basle to protest against the participation, 
which then appeared imminent, of the Great Powers in the 
Balkan War. At a few weeks* notice 555 delegates, in- 
cluding 13 from Great Britain, assembled, and with remark- 
able unanimity and celerity adopted a resolution calling on 
the working classes to pit the international solidarity of the 
workers against the might of the capitalist imperialism; it 
demanded protests in every Parliament, and the use of all 
possible means to prevent the outbreak of war. It is, of 
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course, impossible to calculate the effect of this demonstra- 
tion in favour of peace ; but in fact war did not break out, 
and the foreign offices of the Powers succeeded in avoiding 
the international disaster which then seemed almost inevitable. 

The next regular Congress was to have been held at 
Vieima in August 1914, but was abandoned owing to the 
outbreak of the Great War. 

The permanent office of these Congresses was the Inter- 
national Socialist Bureau (established by the 1900 Congress), 
which during these years assumed a steadily growing import- 
ance. From the offices in the Maison du Peuple at Brussels 
a steady stream of circulars and documents was issued by 
the indefatigable secretary, M. Camille Huysmans. From 
Russia, Portugal, and the Balkans, where wars or revolu- 
tions were in progress, came appeals to the workmen of the 
world, which were issued through the agency of the Bureau, 
Every few months the Bureau met — that is to say, delegates 
from the affiliated nationalities assembled at Brussels to 
discuss international problems, and to arrange the Inter- 
national Congresses. In every country and racial unit there 
was a local organisation connected with the Bureau, and in 
some cases more than one socialist party was directly and 
separately affiliated. The British Party had 20 Congress 
votes, and these were allocated 10 to the Labour Party, 4 to 
the Independent Labour Party, 4 to the British Socialist 
Party, and 2 to the Fabian Society. The British committee 
met every few months to instruct its delegates to Brussels, 
and occasionally to communicate with its affiliated organisa- 
tions. Where, as in Germany, there was but one Socialist 
Party for all purposes, no such arrangement was necessary. 

The Bureau at Brussels published a Bulletin Periodique 
in three languages— French, German, and English, the three 
languages recognised for international purposes — containing 
a chronicle of socialist doings and happenings in all lands, 
a Parliamentary Report in connection with the Inter- 
parliamentary Commission — ^that is, a subsidiary organisa- 
tion consisting of delegates representing the members of 
Parliament of the various countries,— a list of the names and 
addresses of the delegates to the Bureau, of the secretaries 
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of affiliated parties and parties not affiliated, and finally a 
very long classified list of books and documents sent to the 
Bureau during the year. 

In England, with its insular outlook, the International 
Bureau was regarded as a hopeful organisation which ought 
to be supported, rather than as a body whose dicta really 
carried weight. We can hardly imagine our political leaders 
or the time asking the opinion of the Bureau whether they 
should accept an offer of seats in the Cabinet, yet this 
step was taken by the Dutch socialist leader when invited to 
join the Liberal Cabinet in July 1913 after the general election 
which gave a majority to the Liberals and Socialists, who had 
been hitherto in opposition ; and we have already seen the 
influence the International had on French politics. 

A long series of resolutions were passed by the various 
Congresses which have met between 1889 and 1914. If we 
take these resolutions along with the elaborate programmes 
which were formulated by the various national parties, and of 
which the Erfurt programme may be regarded as the type, 
we have a set of documents that authoritatively represent 
what the socialists of the world put forward as their opinions 
during this period. 

The most important points on which socialists of all lands 
agreed in these pre-war years were : 

1. That the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange should be transferred to society as a whole. 

2. That the conquest of political power by the organised 
action of the working class of all lands is the chief means 
towards this great end. 

3. Meanwhile the great task of the socialist parties was 
education, agitation, and organisation in the widest sense, 
with a view to the physical and moral regeneration of the 
working class, so as to fit it for its great mission, and to rouse 
the class consciousness of the workers . 

4. That the struggle for equal and direct universal suffrage, 
and especially votes forwomen, as well as for the initiative and 
referendum, was an important phase of the political struggle. 

5. That the more purely political struggle of the socialist 
parties should go hand in hand with the more purely economic 
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struggle of the Trade Unions, and the closest relations should 
be maintained between the two movements. 

6. That the right of association, of combination, of free 
meeting, of free speech, and of a free Press should be claimed. 

7. That the ist of May should be specially set aside for 
demonstrations in favour of the eight-hours working day, 
which day is most desirable for improving the family life, the 
education, the health, energy, intelligence, and morality of 
the working class. 

8. That a large system of protective legislation in favour 
of the working class should be worked for. Besides an eight- 
hours day for adults, they demanded special legislation for 
children, young people, and women ; proper rest for all ages ; 
restriction of night work ; abolition of the sweating system ; 
effective inspection of factories, shops, and of domestic labour, 
as well as of agriculture. 

9. They were very strongly opposed to miUtarism, which 
they considered due not so much to national or political 
differences as to the struggle of the capitalist classes for new 
markets. They believed that war would end only with the 
ending of capitalism. The Socialist Parties of the various 
countries were recommended to vote against standing armies 
and against expenditure for every existing army and navy. 

10. The majority at Congresses condemned the system of 
establishing colonies in the Tropics as merely an extension 
of the field of exploitation of the capitalist class. This did 
not refer to the colonial system of England, in so far as it 
consisted in the development of self-governing communities. 

It can truly be said that the Second International was a 
steadily growing force for the propagation of these ideals. It 
was no longer a revolutionary conspiracy, but an association 
of parliamentary leaders, of officials managing great popular 
organisations, of men whose words carried weight in their 
own countries, and sometimes throughout the world ; but its 
real strength lay in the national sections, and as a whole it 
lacked effective adhesion or unity. The compromise which 
gave it birth in the original fusion of the two Paris conferences 
of 1889, stamped its proceedings throughout. But even this 
unity was shattered in the war years. War and post-war 
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secessions, as the next chapter will tell, resulted in only 
the British, German (Social Democratic), Swedish, Polish, 
Belgian, and Dutch Socialist Parties remaining within its 
ambit out of the twenty-eight who were affiliated in 1914, 
while the remaining Sociahst or Communist Parties of the 
world split further into the Third and ''Two and a half 
(or Vienna) Internationals.. 


CHAPTER XI 

Socialism and the Great War 

O N 28th June 1914, the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
heir to the Austrian Empire, was assassinated at 
Sarajevo. That explosion brought in its train the downfall 
of half a dozen empires, it cost the lives of nine million men, 
and for five years practically put an end to all ideas of a 
brotherhood of man or any other of the world ideals of the 
socialist movement. 

For three weeks the significance of the murder was barely 
realised, but when, on 23rd July, Austria-Hungary sent an 
ultimatum to Serbia, the Socialist Parties of Austria, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain held mass meetings protesting 
against the threat of hostilities. The socialist leaders of 
all European countries were of one mind in their efiorts 
to avert war. Only in Russia were these demonstrations 
silenced — there police and soldiery, revolver and rifle, dis- 
persed the would-be demonstrators. 

Meanwhile, on the 14th, 15th, and i6th of July, the 
National Conference of the Unified Socialists was held at 
Paris, thus preceding by a month the International Congress 
that was to take place at Vienna. At the Paris conference, 
fraternal delegates from other countries were present : Anseele 
and Wauters came from Belgium ; Bruce Glasier, Smith, 
and Kennedy from England ; Plecldianov and Rubanovitch 
from Russia; Karl Liebknecht (the son of William Lieh- 
knecht) from Germany; Georges WeiU from Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Vliegen from Holland ; and Alessandri and Repossi from 
Italy. 

The great question for discussion, in view of the forth- 
coming meeting of the International, was what measures 
should be taken against war and imperialism. Vaillant 
once again insisted, as he had done at Stuttgart and Copen- 

3C53 
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hagen, on the general strike. Jaures and Marcel Sembat 
supported him; but Varenne, Herve, Jules Guesde, and 
others were hostile, urging that the real danger of a general 
strike would be to deliver the most socialist nations to the 
domination of the least socialist, and thus, as Guesde said, 
“ assurer Tecrasement du socialisme et de la civilisation. . . . 
C’est pour cela que, dans un congres socialiste, jamais, jamais, 
jamais, la gr^ve generale, en case de guerre, ne sera votee 
par un socialiste conscient.’' He was right, but the Congress 
supported Vaillant, and passed a resolution, cleverly drawn 
up by Jaures, who was an adept at wording resolutions so 
that they should be acceptable to both wings, urging that a 
general strike sinmltaneously and internationally organised 
would be particularly effective against war. During the 
ensuing fortnight eleven French newspapers, including 
Herve’s, strenuously advocated the general strike, and many 
thought they had made headway. 

On 28th July, Austria declared war on Serbia, and as the 
danger of a general European war grew, so did the socialist 
protests become more stubborn in all the great cities of 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, and Great Britain ; but 
from Russia hardly a murmur came through. The war fever 
was now in full flood. Socialist demonstrations for peace 
were met by processions of youths clamouring for war; 
collisions followed. 

The next day, the socialist leaders from ail parts of Europe 
were assembled in Brussels at the Maison du Peuple for a 
meeting of the Bureau of the International. France was 
represented by Jaures, Guesde, Vaillant, Marcel Sembat, and 
Jean Longuet ; Germany by Haase, Muller, and Philipp 
Scheidemann ; Rosa Luxembourg, who had taken part in 
the Russian Revolution of 1905, and on her return to Germany 
founded with Karl Liebknecht the Spartacus League,^ repre- 
sented the Polish socialists ; Victor and Friedrich Adler 
represented Austria; and Bruce Glasier, Irving, and Keir 
Hardie Great Britain. Belgium, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, 

1 During the greater part of the war she was imprisoned by the 
* German authorities, and after the revolution edited with Liebknecht 

the Rote Fahne. Both were killed in street rioting in January 1919. 
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Hunga^3^ Denmark, and Spain were also represented, but 
not Serbia. 

In spite of the seriousness of the situation, the delegates 
met hopefully; but before many minutes had gone by the 
last hope of averting a general war vanished. 

Victor Adler, the veteran founder of Austrian socialism, 
and now the living embodiment of anguish and defeat, 
announced that owing to the critical internal situation in 
Austria, the Austrian socialists must support their Govern- 
ment in its war measures, and that the International Congress 
could not be held at Vienna. Nemec, for the Czechs, con- 
firmed Adler’s statement. 

The delegates were amazed. Here at the first breath of 
war was the solid and powerful Austrian party supporting 
war measures. Haase followed, with the promise that 
German socialists, at least, would do all they could to prevent 
war, and other delegates vowed that their respective parties 
would not vote in favour of war credits. The Bureau then 
decided to hold the International Congress at Paris on 
9th August, instead of at Vienna a month later, and passed a 
resolution urging the proletariat of all nations to intensify 
their demonstrations against war. 

To a meeting that evening of 8000, Jaures spoke propheti- 
cally from his innermost heart : “ After the intoxication of 
the first battles,” he said, if the absolute masters succeed 
in inflaming the masses until death and misery show their 
hideous faces everywhere, and typhus rounds off the work of 
the guns, then all armies will turn against their rulers and ask, 
' What are your reasons for these heaped corpses ? ’ Then 
revolution unleashed will say to them, ' Begone, and pray to 
God and man for mercy.’ But if we succeed in abating the 
storm, then the peoples will cry, ‘ Let us forbid this spectre 
to rise every six months from the grave to affright the world.’ ” 

That was the last speech Jaures made. Two days later 
he was assassinated in Paris. 

Meanwhile, in Germany the knowledge that war was 
unavoidable, combined with the systematic " instruction ” and 
incitement of the people, called forth a national enthusiasm 
and sense of unity in all classes. The Social Democrats 
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watched the events leading up to the war, and the prepara- 
tion for war against Russia, with earnest attention but with 
little enthusiasm or satisfaction. 

On 1st August, before they finally lost their sense of 
perspective, the socialist leaders issued a manifesto urging 
their followers to continue in the belief that the future be- 
longed to socialism “ as the great bond between nations ” ; 
but the tide was becoming too strong to resist — so strong that, 
if they had resisted, it is questionable whether any of their 
followers would have stood by them. 

On that day, ist August, the parliamentary group of the 
Unified Socialists in Paris received a visit from Herr Muller, 
one of the socialist members of the German Reichstag. He 
was well received, and in a statement on the attitude of the 
German socialists announced that his colleagues were divided 
as to whether they would abstain from voting war credits 
or would vote against them ; but in any case he said they 
would not vote for them. 

Muller left Paris that evening, and on arriving in Berlin 
learnt that Germany had declared war on Russia and France. 
He was just in time to vote with his socialist comrades for 
the war credits and to cry '' Hoch '' in honour of the Kaiser. 
What a change ! Two days previously the socialists had 
told the Imperial Chancellor they would be obliged to vote 
against war credits : that day they voted them en masse. 
But meanwhile misrepresentation had done its work. The 
previous day, at a meeting of the Socialist Party, Kautsky 
had urged abstention from voting, as Bebel had in 1870. 
Haase, Ledebour, and Liebknecht, for the minority, urged 
resistance. But by 78 votes to 14 the party, at Ebert's 
suggestion, decided to support war credits. Haase bowed to 
party discipline, and read out in the Reichstag the party 
policy with which he disagreed. Blinded by patriotism, 
deluded and mesmerised by the dreams of pseudo-glory, by 
the excitement and fever that the prospect of a war always 
brings, the Social Democrats, almost as a man, dropped their 
principles and beliefs overboard, abandoned the International, 
and with acclamations joined their rivals in voting the first 
war credit of ten milliard marks. 
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J The attitude of the German socialists surprised socialists 

; the world over. Austrian socialists followed the example of 

I their German confreres. The great betrayal had begun. 

I On 4th August the funeral of Jean Jaures took place. 

I Ren6 Viviani, the President of the Council, over the grave 

I of “ le plus passionne des hommes,” called ail Frenchmen to 

I unity — '' a Tapaisement national, a la Concorde supreme ; le 

I puissant tribun, s’il pouvait se lever fr6missant, ne tiendrait 

! pas autre langage.'' 

j That afternoon, in the Chamber, the socialists unanim- 

i ously joined U Union Sacree,” and voted for war credits and 

? other measures for the better prosecution of the war. They 

; voted with never a word in explanation of their volte-face, 

j No mention was made of the general strike ; instead, they were 

: pondering their chances of inclusion in a reorganised ministry, 

j On 26th August Viviani enlarged his ministry and in- 

[ eluded three socialists : Marcel Sembat took the ministry of 

j Public Works, Jules Guesde that of Minister without port- 

folio, and Albert Thomas was brought into organising the 
production of munitions. They had entered a bourgeois 
ministry, and thus signified that all political and social 
quarrels were at an end until Imperial Germany was crushed. 

I Vaillant and Plerve, like Blatchford in England, now 

I became intensely patriotic and anti-pacifist. Vaillant died 

i in 1915, and was thus spared the formal exclusion from the 

I Socialist Party that befell Herve later on. 

I Meanwhile, in England the Labour Party issued a fine 

manifesto urging that one million German socialists and 
Trade Unionists had protested against the war, and that the 
* workers of Great Britain should unite with the workers of 

France and Russia '' in saying that though our Governments 
declare war, we declare peace.'' Tens of thousands flocked 
together on Sunday, 2nd August, to protest against war : 
f only in England, where free speech was stiU a national boast, 

j could it be so. Keir Hardie and MacDonald spoke to orderly 

' crowds, but other crowds and larger were gathering — crowds 

! that marched to Buckingham Palace and patriotically cheered 

i the prospect of war. 

! The following day Germany delivered her ultimatum to 
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Belgium ; like a shot from a gun came the British ultimatum 
to Germany, and the consequent resignation of Lord Morley 
and Mr. John Burns from the Cabinet— an example that was 
followed by Mr. Charles Trevelyan, Secretary of the Board 
of Education.^ That night Britain declared war in defence 
of the neutrality of Belgium, and the majority of British 
socialists, even Fabians and members of the I.L.P., supported 
the war. Only a few of the forty-two Labour Members of 
Parliament remained incorruptible — MacDonald, Ponsonby, 
and Snowden being prominent. Keir Hardie made one last 
appeal, and in the House of Commons urged that, “In 
Germany, in France, in Belgium, and in Austria, the party 
corresponding to our own is taking all manner of risk to 
promote and preserve peace.” (An Honourable Member : 
“Why do they not control the German Emperor?”) “I 
am asked why they do not control the German Emperor. For 
the same reason that we do not control the Liberal Cabinet — 
we are not strong enough. But we are growing. ...” 

The majority of the Labour Party, however, including 
Arthur Henderson and G. N. Barnes, resolved to help the 
Government in every possible way, and on 5th August agreed 
to the vote of war credits, and thus, like the German, Austrian, 
and French socialists, put patriotism before socialism in order 
to present, nation by nation and nation against nation, a 
united front to the enemy. 

There are few greater examples of personal courage than 
that displayed by MacDonald and his fellow-pacifists during 
this period. But this, perhaps, was only to be expected from 
men whose lives had been remarkable examples of courage. 
In 1914, MacDonald’s devotion to the ideal of international 
socialism caused him to oppose not only British public 
sentiment in general, but also a section of the Labour Party, 
of which he was Chairman, and he felt it necessary to resign 
this post. The result was that he, E. D. Morel, Trevelyan, 
and Norman Angeli formed the Union of Democratic Control, 
which from 1914 onwards courageously advocated peace by 
democratic negotiation. 

^ Later Sir Charles Trevelyan, who became the President of the 
Board of Education in the Labour Ministries of 1924 and 1929-30. 
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Likewise in every other belligerent country the socialist 
leaders and members had to face the question whether they 
would be loyal to their principles of international peace or 
assist their respective nations to prosecute a successful war. 

In Belgium the Socialist Party, in face of great national 
danger, decided to support the Government unreservedly. 
The Chamber delegated many of its powers to the local 
authorities, and finally transferred the seat of its deliberations 
to Ostend, and later to Havre. From 20th August to the 
end of the war the greater part of Belgium was in German 
occupation, and among those Belgians who remained was 
Joseph Wauters, the socialist leader, who was foremost against 
any negotiated peace. 

In Austria there was a somewhat unexpected loyalty of 
all parties and all races to the Austrian Emperor, mainly due 
to the profound impression caused by the murder of the heir 
to the throne and the belief that forces without were working 
for the disruption of the Empire. The Social Democrats, 
therefore, like their Belgian comrades, supported the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to wage war effectively and to win it. 

Thus the outbreak of the war proved that national 
feelings were sti'onger than international. It is true 
that in Serbia, the country first affected by invasion, the 
Socialist Party stood by the International and voted against 
the war credits ; but their example was not followed. The 
most important national sections affected (with the exception 
of Russia), Britain, France, Belgium, and Germany, rallied to 
the support of what they regarded as a war of national defence. 
Opposition was expressed only by minorities in each of these 
countries, consisting of extreme revolutionary socialists or of 
pacifist socialists. 

The effect of the war was, accordingly, to break up the 
International into two sections, pro-war and anti-war. The 
International Secretariat was immediately transferred from 
Brussels to Flolland, and substitute members were taken 
on to the Executive from the Dutch section. There followed 
a period of sectional conferences. In January 1915, the 
neutral socialists met at Copenhagen and issued an appeal to 
the belligerent socialists to strive for peace. In February 1915, 
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the allied socialist leaders met in London and passed a resolu- 
tion emphasising the necessity of continuing the war. In 
April 1915, the Central Powers socialists met at Vienna and 
passed resolutions dealing chiefly with relations after the war. 

All these conferences were held with the knowledge and 
sanction of the International Executive, which was endeavour- 
ing by negotiation to pave the way for a full congress. But 
in September 1915, the anti-war socialists took matters into 
their own hands, and held the first really International Socialist 
Conference since the outbreak of war at Zinimerwald in 
Switzerland. Thirty-one delegates were present. Unofficial 
delegates came from Germany and France, and ofliciai dele- 
gates from Italy, Switzerland, Russia (including Lenin, who 
was in exile in Switzerland), Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Sweden, Norway, and Holland. Bruce Glasier and 
Jowett would have been the British delegates of the I.L.P., 
but were refused passports. 

The Zimmerwald manifesto, signed by the majority, 
denounced the war as '' the outcome of Imperialism, and of 
the endeavours of the capitalist classes of every nation to 
satisfy their greed for profit by the exploitation of human 
labour and the treasures of nature . . and urged peace 
without annexations or indemnities. 

The Zimmerwald Conference set up a permanent Inter- 
national Socialist Commission, which was henceforth in tacit, 
though not at first intended, rivalry with the official Dutch 
bureau, and became the nucleus of the Communist Inter- 
national, which worked out its programme, tactics, and 
organisation under the guidance and inspiration of Lenin. 
This rivalry became intensified when a second conference was 
held under the auspices of the Commission at Kienthal in 
April 1916, and the revolutionary section of the anti-war 
socialists began to play a more dominant part. 

The first few months of the war revealed no change in the 
attitude of the German Social Democrats. They looked upon 
the war simply as a war of defence against Russia, and although 
they were amazed at the unexpected and rapid run of events, 
in the exultation of the early victories they even published a 
protest against the anti-German attitude of the International 
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Socialist Bureau, and doing so clearly separated themselves 
from the socialists of enemy countries. Even in December 1914, 
when they voted for the second war credit, they were still 
bright-eyed with the war fever — Haase, their leader, express- 
ing the view that victor}!^ was certain. In March of the next 
year, 1915, Haase again rose and expressed the gratitude 
of the country to the troops for their valour. MeanwEile the 
Imperial Government, magnanimous in their good fortune 
at being so heartily supported, decided that they must meet 
the socialists half-way and show their gratitude '' by fulfilling 
demands long preferred in vain.' ' Accordingly they announced 
that the Government had been pleased to grant that the 
legend, ‘'To the German Peoples " be inscribed in the place 
originally meant for it on the Reichstag building ! But by 
the Ma}?' of 1915 a pacifist element had come into being, 
having taken its birth from extreme socialism. Headed by 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxembourg, an agitation for the 
refusals of war credits and for a general strike to stop the 
war was systematically organised. 

In the May of 1915, Italy entered the war, but as this was 
expected the Germans were not depressed, although the 
Government felt it advisable to go out of its way to dispel 
any doubt there might have been as to the ultimate victor 
in the struggle. More money was again needed, and a further 
credit was passed without protest by the Social Democrats as 
a whole, though at the previous party meeting 36 voted 
against agreeing to it. But the straw which showed which 
way the wind was beginning to blow was the one Social 
Democratic vote against the Bill, that of Karl Liebknecht— 
a significant fact in view of the party's strict discipline. 

The Parliamentary Social Democratic Party, while having 
little in common with the extremists, Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxembourg, now began to realise the nature of the 
struggle in which they were engaged, and from this time 
onwards the official party worked for peace in a moderate 
manner. 

A sensation was caused by a further action on the part of 
the “Minority Party" when, in June 1915, they published a 
Peace Manifesto in the Paris newspaper UHumanite. Th^s 
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document was furiously repudiated by the ^'Majority” 
of the socialists, who, in a counter-manifesto issued on 23rd 
June, themselves called upon the German Government to 
open peace negotiations. The suppression of the Vofwmrts 
for publishing it was the first antagonistic move of the 
Government since the commencement of the war — a move 
which renewed all the old party bitterness, and marked the 
beginning of the open fight (in which all the non-socialists 
ranged themselves on the side of the Government) that 
raged between the two until the revolution of 1918. 

A second appeal was made in August 1915, and when, 
in December 1915, additional war credits came up to be 
passed, 19 of the no socialist deputies, including Haase, 
Bernstein, and Karl Liebknecht, voted against them, not 
only in the party session but openly in the Reichstag. The 
minority was subsequently sharply censured by the party 
for breaking the party's discipline. 

It was obvious to all that the strong, vigorous, victory- 
compelling Social Democratic Party of 1914 was splitting in 
all directions. 

During the second war winter, that of 1915-16, the 
German people first began to feel the shortage of food, and 
the Government the shortage of money. The whole nation 
was becoming war- weary, despite the Government's attempt 
to stimulate enthusiasm, and in the German Parliament it 
was evident that serious divisions of opinion were growing 
among the socialists. The actual rupture came over the 
question of the submarine warfare: A resolution was framed 
in March 1916 by the Conservatives, at the instance of the 
navy, stating that complete freedom of the use of the U-boat 
was to be reserved in the negotiation with any other Power, 
To this, the socialists could not agree, and the resolution had 
to be dropped in favour of another. This resolution declared 
that the U-boat had proved most successful against Britain's 
method of warfare, and that it was imperative to make use 
of this weapon to ensure the achievement of peace and the 
security of Germany. 

The refractory nineteen in the Social Democratic Party 
seized this resolution as a pretext for breaking away from 
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the official party in the Reichstag. These nineteen voted 
against the resolution, and, more than that, now began to 
consider the formation of a separate party, which afterwards 
became known as the Independent Socialist Party, of which 
Haase, the former leader and President of the Social Democrats, 
became the leader. 

In April 1916 the socialists found that they were becoming 
more divided and broken up than ever, for Liebknecht and 
Ruble were still further to the Left than Haase, and would not 
join the Independent Group, because it was not sufficiently 
extreme. 

Thus, from the middle of 1916 onwards, a minority of the 
German socialists had adopted a definitely anti-war position ; 
and by the end of 1916 an extreme socialist and even re- 
volutionary movement was gathering power among the 
people. Police tyranny or preventive arrest ’’ could not 
keep it under. 

The attitude of the majority of the Social Democrats to the 
war was now clearly defined at a Congress of Social Democrats 
representing the whole Empire, held in September 1916. At 
this Congress they adopted the resolution that while they 
acknowledged the duty of defence, they rejected any idea of 
a war of conquest, and advocated the full re-establishment of 
international relationships. Meanwhile, the Government had 
shown what they thought on 28th June 1916, when Karl 
Liebknecht was arrested for his leading part in the peace 
demonstrations in Berlin, and sentenced to two years' penal 
servitude. But despite the Government's spasmodic persecu- 
tions and their own internal disruption, the socialists steadily 
gained increasing influence — ^^a fact of which the Government 
was well aware. Indeed, they knew this so well, that they felt 
bound to make some concessions; therefore they abolished 
the prohibition which had been placed on the use of foreign 
languages at political meetings, and made it possible for 
young persons to attend assemblies arranged by the Trade 
Unions. 

The leaders of the Majority Socialists at this period were 
Philipp Scheidemann (1865-1930), and Friedrich Ebert 
(1870-1925). Ebert, the son of an impecunious tailor, had 
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6 £irly l) 6 Cii sl convert to socialist idenls, cind. by 19^3 bs-d. 
won his way to the Chairmanship of the Social Democratic 
Party, which he led with conspicuous common sense and 
sober suavity. 

By the Easter of 1917 the German Majority Socialists 
commanded prestige and a wonderful organisation, so much 
so that the Emperor’s Easter Message, announcing reform 
and a wider franchise, was almost ignored ; while they made 
so bold as to declare against the annexation of Belgium and 
indemnities. 

In May 1917 the subject of submarine warfare came up 
for further discussion, and again Scheidemann, as leader of 
the Social Democrats, attacked the Government and its war 
aims. Erzberger, a member of the Catholic centre, now 
became the great champion of the cause for peace, and he 
was given every support by the Social Democrats, the Demo- 
crats, and the Catholic Centre Party. The Social Democrats, 
while believing heart and soul in the “ peace cause,” sup- 
ported Erzberger for another reason ; they felt that this was 
a way to safeguard the influence of Parliament on the political 
situation that was developing day by day as the war went on. 
They felt, too, that they would never attain peace so long 
as Hollweg remained Chancellor, for Hollweg was by now 
wholly under the thumb of General Ludendorff— -so much so, 
that even the Conservatives and Liberals felt that it was 
advisable and imperative to supplant him. But Hollweg 
was determined to keep his exalted position as long as 
possible, and in his efforts to reconcile the Left even appealed 
to the Kaiser to grant reforms for which they had been 
agitating for years. As the result of his efforts the Emperor 
issued a declaration stating that the next general election in 
Prussia would be conducted along the lines of the reform 
which they advocated. 

The socialists by sheer determination and perseverance 
were attaining their objectives one by one, in the face of 
strong Governmental opposition. This concession was a great 
feather in their cap, but they were not to be enticed by 
dazzling pohtical bribes from the straight path they had 
chosen. Hollweg’s day was over, and his position such that 
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he had to tender his resignation. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Michaelis, upon Count Hertiing declining the honour. 

In Dr. Michaeiis' new Cabinet only one Social Democrat 
held Cabinet rank, August Muller, the Trades Union leader, 
who was appointed Under Secretary for the War Food De- 
partment. This Cabinet was not very old when the Social 
Democrats, the People’s Party, and the Catholic Centre 
brought forward in the July of 1917 a resolution for peace by 
agreement, and strongly deploring the “ acquisition of terri- 
tory by force, or by either political, economical, or financial 
measures of coercion.’’ But they stated that if any Govern* 
ment would not agree to the “ freedom of the seas,” or to the 
desire of the German Government to promote intematioria .1 
law in the world, then they would continue to fight as one 
man. This resolution, which was passed by 216 votes to 
126, expressed no new principles as far as the Social Demo- 
crats were concerned : it was but bringing forward in words 
that which they had stood for since late in 19x5. 

Likewise in France, for the first year of the war the French 
socialists were united in the prosecution of the war, and 
early in 1915 Albert Thomas, one of the leading French 
socialists, was admitted to the Cabinet ; but in Ma}^ 1915 
another tendency became evident, that of anti-chauvinism 
and peace, and Jean Longuet and Paul Faure became the 
leaders of this minority group. Up till then the participation 
of Jules Guesde, Marcel Sembat, and Albert Thomas in the 
Ministry had been accepted without opposition by the party. 
This changed, however, when the idea of a compromise peace 
began to spread among socialist deputies. They commenced 
an ardent propaganda, the success of which may be gauged 
by the fact that at the national congress of AprE 1916 their 
motion in favour of re-establishing communication between 
the various sections of the International was supported by 
960 votes against 1996. 

From that date onwards the minority continued to gain 
ground unfcE the day when they themselves became the domi- 
nant section; but as “ little fleas have lesser fleas,” so did 
the minority have upon its left a still more extreme minority, 
that of the Zimmerwaldians, who were represented in the 
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Chamber by Alexandre Blanc, Brizon, and Raffin-Dugens, 
who, from May 1916 onwards, voted systematically against 
ail war credits. The Zimmerwaldians gradually found more 
supporters from among the Unified Socialists, and at the 
Paris Congress of the party, held in December 1916, their 
strength was 233 out of 1595. The power of the two 
minorities together may be gauged from the fact that on the 
question as to whether Albert Thomas was “ authorised ” to 
continue as a party official in the Government, the voting was 
1637 to 1372, whilst on the even more important question 
of the resumption of international (socialist) relations, the 
voting was 1537 to 1407. In August the “ majority had a 
majority of over 1000 in the party, in December it had fallen 
to 130 against the two minorities. 

A few months later socialist collaboration with the various 
successive Governments came to an end. On 7th September 
1917 the Ribot ministry fell, and the new Painleve ministry 
contained not a single socialist. Finally came Clemenceau — 
“the Tiger” — ^who quickly showed that he at least would 
have little to do with the eminent failures of previous patch- 
work Cabinets. Moral mobilisation followed, and France 
surged with the divine fire of a patriotic renaissance. 

In the summer of 1917 a very determined effort was 
made to organise an International Peace Conference in 
Stockholm. The proposal was made by a Dutch-Scandin- 
avian committee of socialists, of which H. Brant ing, the 
Swedish socialist leader, was Chairman, and invitations were 
sent to all the belligerent and neutral nations of Europe. 
The German and Austrian Governments put no obstacle in 
the way; the powerful Russian Socialist Party gave the 
proposal ardent support; but the American Federation of 
Labour and the Belgian socialists refused to participate, while 
the British, French, and Italian Governments refused to 
issue passports to their respective socialist parties, and it 
was, therefore, impossible to hold the Conference. The 
various socialist parties, however, all took the opportunity 
of sending statements on peace terms to the Dutch-Scandi- 
navian committee, and Branting gave a masterly summary 
of them. 
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It was at this stage that the Zimmer wald Commission held 
a separate meeting at Stockholm, and tinaily decided on 
founding the Third or Communist International. 

In Great Britain the action of the Government in refusing 
passports to the selected delegates to the Socialist Conference 
at Stockholm led to a curious result, for on the 8th 
August Mr. Arthur Henderson retired from the W ar Cabinet 
on this issue, Mr. G. N. Barnes stepping into the warm 
shoes. 

Not unnaturally Henderson’s resignation tended to unify 
the British Labour Party, which passed a vote of confidence 
in him ; and at the Labour Conference held on 21st August, 
the decision to take part in the Stockholm Conference was 
reaffirmed : but a proposal by the British Socialist Party 
that the Labour members should withdraw from the Govern- 
ment met with no success, both Mr. Barnes and Mr. Henderson 
opposing it. 

In December 1917 the British Labour Organisations were 
active in demanding that the Government should restate its 
war aims, and at a special conference of all societies affiliated 
to the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, they decided to put 
forth their own views. They demanded, inter alia : 

1. The establishment of a League of Nations. 

2. An International High Court. 

3. An International Legislature. 

4. Compulsory arbitration between nations. 

5. The democrat isation of all countries. 

6. Open diplomacy. 

7. Concerted action for the limitation of armaments. 

8. Universal abolition of compulsory military service. 

9. The restoration of Belgium. 

10. The right of Alsace-Lorraine to decide its future 

political position. 

11. European colonies in tropical Africa to be transferred 

to the League of Nations. 

It was a bold statement of war aims, and a wise one. 
Seven of the eleven points have already been won. All 
the strength of the entire Labour Movement was behind 
them, and the loudest cheer at the Conference came when 
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Mr. Henderson demanded the destruction of militarism, 
not only in Germany, but universally.'' 

Meanwhile, in Austria Dr. Adler and the Social Democrats 
had striven for peace, and received curious assistance from 
Dr. Adler's son, Friedrich, one of the most amazing figures 
of modern times. During the course of the war, in despair 
at the break-up of the Socialist International, he came to the 
conclusion that he had only to shoot the Austrian Prime 
Minister, Count Sturgldi, to give the signal for a rising of 
the working class against the militaristic-minded governors. 
He shot him on 21st October 1916. In the May of the follow- 
ing year he was sentenced to death. This was commuted to 
eighteen years' imprisonment, but in the chaos of the autumn 
of 1918 he was amnestied by the Emperor, and in 1919 elected 
a Member of Parliament, and became Vice-President of the 
Austrian Social Democratic Party. 

In Germany Hertling replaced Dr. Michaelis as Imperial 
Chancellor in November 1917, and, being wise, one of his 
first actions was to make further concessions to the Social 
Democrats, for their influence was stronger than ever. He 
first granted the institution of Chambers of Labour, and 
secondly, the extension of the rights of the Trade Unions to 
combine for the purpose of political associations. 

About the same time the die-hard Junkers, and other 
members of the opposition founded the “ Vaterlandspartei " — 
a party which was to stand above all parties, and whose aim 
was to be the pursuing of the war to the bitter end. Some 
Social Democrats were beguiled into this wolf-like party in 
patriotic clothing; but the majority of the Social Democrats 
saw more clearly, and denounced it most bitterly at every 
possible turn as a thing that would wreck any and every 
chance for peace that might come. 

It is really amazing that Germany carried on the war so 
long, for it is true to say that millions of Germans, other 
than those in high positions, followed the Social Democrats in 
spirit. With the severe winter of 1917 — ^the so-called “ swede 
winter "-—w’^ar weariness almost paralysed the gaunt, hollow- 
eyed people. Munition strikes broke out, and the people 
were only induced to stay at their tasks by great concessions 
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on the part of tlie Government in increasing wages. But 
the war dragged on into 1918, with the Social Democrats still 
unable to deter the Government from its pohcy. 

The Bolshevik revolution of Russia, of November 1917, 
had the same result in Germany as it had in France, that of 
ranging the socialists into two sharply opposing camps. In 
Germany, however, the mass of the workers looked upon this 
revolution as the end of tyranny, slavery, war, and injustice. 
Their state of mind was demonstrated by the munition strikes 
that broke out spontaneously. 

In 1918, however, a fresh fight for peace began. President 
Wilson of the United States of America had brought forward 
his Fourteen Points, and a parliamentary fight started in 
Germany as to whether these Points could be the basis of a 
peace. The Socialist Democrats felt that here was a golden 
opportunity, and were prepared for a peace even if they had 
to give concessions. On the other hand, and these were in 
the majority, the Government officials and their followers 
were for war rather than for a disadvantageous peace. 
Erzberger, still zealous in his fight for peace, led the ‘'peace 
group,'' while on the other side Hertling, the Chancellor, 
although he was satisfied on the whole with the Fourteen 
Points as a basis for negotiation, took exception to two 
things : he felt that a peace must satisfy the “ rightful 
claims of Austro-Hungary and the inviolability of Turkey." 
For the moment, therefore, the opportunity was allowed to 
go by . 

In the spring of 1918, Hertling thought the time had come 
when it would be distinctly advisable to make further con- 
cessions to the socialists, who by now had regained their 
strong position, despite their divisions. In the first place he 
sanctioned the raising of the salaries of members of the 
Reichstag from 3000 marks to 5000 marks, which was a great 
benefit to many of the Social Democrats, who, having no 
private incomes of their own, relied on their salary for their 
bread and butter. Further, which was more important, 
Hertling agreed to the broadening of the basis of the Reichstag. 
By this, all rural and municipal constituencies having more 
than 300,000 electors had more deputies assigned to them, 
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and Proportional Representation and the scnitin de liste 
methods of election were instituted. 

This intended sop whetted the appetite of the Social 
Democrats, and having regained their pre-war confidence 
and strength they began to make insistent appeals for further 
Parliamentary Government. Indeed, they became so con- 
fident of success as to bargain with the Ministerialists. They 
officially stated that there were demands which, if the Govern- 
ment wished for their continued support, had to be met. 
Their minimum price included certain changes in internal 
affairs, the restitution of Belgium and of all territories under 
occupation, and the abandonment of the treaties of Brest - 
Litovsk and Bucharest. 

Meanwhile, in September 1918 Bulgaria expressed the 
wish for an armistice. The Social Democrats, feeling that 
they held all the cards, and believing their own cause a 
righteous one, still adopted their former line : the price of their 
support, they said, was Parliamentarianism. 

To Hertling such a position was hopeless, and he had 
perforce to resign. It is significant, moreover, that his suc- 
cessor, Prince Max of Baden, was made Chancellor by purely 
parliamentary choice. 

Max of Baden rang his official death-knell in one of his 
first statements. He informed his Government that he did 
not intend to ask for an armistice, but that he proposed to 
appeal to President Wilson on certain points. This was fatal, 
for even Headquarters was demanding of the Government an 
immediate application for an armistice. To emphasise this 
the ranks added their voice, and mutinies again broke out at 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 

The Social Democrats now actually threatened the Govern- 
ment, and their threat was given weight by the proclamation 
which declared Munich to be a Republic. 

Max of Baden, like Hollweg, was not going to give up his 
position without an attempt to stem the tide of opposition. 
As a last frantic measure he thought of admitting Social 
Democrats to the Cabinet. The socialists replied they would 
accept only on the conditions they had previously stated. 
Prince Max accepted these conditions, and Gustav Bauer, 
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Scheidemann, and David entered the Cabinet on 3rd October 
1918, and proceeded to democratise the constitution. But it 
was much too late to embark on such measures. 

A Republic, with or without violence, was now inevitable, 
and the Social Democrats on ist November, headed 
Scheidemann, promptly urged Prince Max to compel the 
Emperor to abdicate. Prince Max, however, fought hard 
to save the Monarchy, first for the Kaiser and, when that 
became impossible, for some other member of the House of 
Hohenzollern. 

When the decisive day, 9th November, dawned, the Kaiser 
w^as still on the throne. Meanwhile, Prince Max had made 
frantic but futile appeals to the All Highest to forfeit his 
authority. His appeals were now reinforced by the massing 
of the Berlin artisans, and by Scheidemann’ s resignation 
from the Cabinet. Even soldiers were joining the rioters. 
The revolution had begun — ^to end in what ? Either with 
Ebert and a Republic, or Liebknecht and Bolshevism. On 
the early morning of the 9th, the socialist leaders met in the 
rooms of the Party Executive, and the unanimous decision 
was taken that the Kaiser must be deposed as swiftly and 
as bloodlessly as possible. The military authorities, already 
forewarned of this, had armed reservist officers in Berlin, 
brought trusted troops to the capital, and made every effort 
to repel any movement against the Monarchy. But during 
the socialist council that morning a deputation from some of 
the ''trustworthy” Jager regiments had come to ask Otto 
Weis, one of the socialist leaders, to speak to their various 
regiments on the political situation. Weis accepted the 
invitation, and courageously explained the socialist point of 
view — ^not a hand was raised against him when he proposed 
that the soldiers should assist the coming of the People’s State 
by refusing to fire on their fellow-countrymen, A storm of 
approval greeted his oration, and three thousand were won 
over to the cause. Within a few hours the whole of the Berlin 
garrison was on the side of the people, and when the news 
winged its way from Berlin to Spa, William II. fied, and the 
Republic was formed. 

Meanwhile, Prince Max in despair had announced to the 
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Reichstag that his master had renounced the throne, although 
in truth the Emperor did not actually abdicate until 28th 
November. Prince Max, dallying until the last, had himself 
perforce to resign with the outbreak of the almost bloodless 
revolution ; but not before he had constitutionally appointed 
Ebert, the Social Democrat leader, as his successor in the 
Chancellorship. 

But the danger was not yet over. Ebert might easily 
have been a Lamartine or a Kerensky — a temporary stop-gap 
to be displaced by more violent extremists — for the Bolshevik 
minority at once began the attempt to overwhelm the 
socialists ; the masses in the streets grew more clamorous ; 
Liebknecht tried to proclaim a Communist Republic. Scheide- 
mann, acting quickly, forestalled him and proclaimed a German 
Republic from the buildings of the Reichstag. 

There was some questioning of the propriety of Scheide- 
mann's action, notably from Ebert, “ whose face turned livid 
with wrath,'’ and who made a scene which passed Scheide- 
mann’s understanding at the time.^ Later, it was explained 
that Ebert favoured a constitutional Monarchy on English 
lines, and had been engaged in negotiations for the placing 
on the throne of one of the Kaiser’s younger sons. 

These matters were soon forgotten under the stress of 
affairs of the moment, and the need of preserving the new- 
born Republic from the Bolsheviks, But the immediate 
troubles were overcome with singular sagacity and leadership : 
the reigning princes of the German States were deposed or 
abdicated, the Imperial Parliament was dissolved, arrange- 
ments were made for summoning a National Assembly, and 
the Republic was constitutionally established. Scheidemann 
became its first Prime Minister, only to resign within a short 
space rather than sign the Treaty of Peace. 

The revolution was mainly the work of the Independent 
Socialists, Ledebour openly boasting that he had been pre- 
paring for such an event since 1916. The Independents were 
aided by money from Russia, who felt, as we have already 
seen, that communism would be inevitable in an industrial 

Memoirs of a Social Democrat^ by Philip Scheidemann. Trans- 
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country such, as Germany. By careful manipulation and 
with very little street fighting, the Revolutionaries had got 
command of all the means of transport, and finall}?- announced 
the capital to be in a state of siege. At this point, in 
November, the Majority Socialists, as we have seen, felt it 
was time to interfere. They therefore negotiated success- 
fully with the Independents at a time when the actual revolu- 
tion was over. Their leavening influence prevented a sequel 
such as the Communists alone desired. 

A Council of Commissioners was accordingly set up as a 
supreme revolutionary authority on loth November, con- 
sisting of three Social Democrats — Ebert, Scheidemann, and 
Landsberg — and three Independent Socialists — Haase, Ditt- 
mann, and Barth. But — and this is a curious feature in the 
revolution — all the ministerial officials remained in office and 
agreed to work provisionally under the new authority. The 
Council's first duty was to form a new Cabinet, and this it 
did almost at once, for the country was in a turbulent state 
under the tyranny of the Workmen's and Soldiers' Councils, 
who had taken local government into their own hands. 

This new Cabinet was again a strange feature, for although 
it was formed by the “ Commissioners " — only one member 
of it, Warm, was a socialist-—the non-socialists were in the 
majority. However, the socialists were now all-powerful, 
and their first order gained, with almost a sweep of the pen, 
some things for which they had spent years of work trying 
to persuade the Government to grant them. They raised 
the state of siege, and then proceeded to abolish all re- 
strictions on the right of associations and public meetings ; 
they proclaimed the freedom of the Press ; granted an amnesty 
to all political offenders ; passed a Bill protecting private 
property ; made special provisions " for the agricultural 
workers ; and repealed the regulations which had been imposed 
on domestic servants for so long. But perhaps their greatest 
act, besides that of Republicanism, was the grant of the vote 
to every person who was over twenty. 

Meanwhile, in March 1918, the Inter- Allied Socialist and 
Labour International Conference had been held, which drew 
up a statement of war aims and communicated it to the 
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socialist parties of the Central Powers. The replies of the 
latter were received during the summer of 1918, and negotia- 
tions were proceeding on these lines when the Armistice came. 

In France, during the last few months of the war, the 
extreme socialists had been growing in influence and numbers, 
and July 1918 marked the definite triumph of the minority 
and the Zimmerwaldians. A motion by Jean Longuet at 
the Annual Congress in that month demanding an inter- 
national conference was carried by 1544 votes to 1172. Had 
the Zimmerwaldians not voted for a motion of their own, 
the figures might have been 1696 to 1172. The minority had 
become the majority. Jaur^’ great party had split asunder. 
His successor at the head of V Humanite, Renaudel, was 
now replaced by the more extreme Marcel Cachin. Finally, 
in February 1919, the National Congress at Paris decided 
that henceforward members of the party should vote against 
war credits. The war, of course, was then over ! 

Thus, in the main, the war had four effects on the socialist 
movements throughout Europe. First, it caused the socialist 
parties of nearly every belligerent State to throw overboard 
their pacific ideals ; they became war-socialists. Secondly, 
in 1915, the various national parties split into two groups 
—the pro-war and the anti-war. Thirdly, in 1916 and 1917, 
the socialists generally split further, with the addition of the 
Zimmerwaldian or Communist sections. Finally, the first 
two divisions united against the third in the last year of the 
war ; but by that time they had lost a great deal of public 
sympathy, not only by their war attitude, which alienated 
pacifists, but also by their subsequent pacifist attitude, 
which alienated those who had fought. 

Perhaps the British Labour Party paid the highest price 
for its lack of unity, for at the election of November 1918, 
MacDonald, Ponsonby, Snowden, Trevelyan, and F. W. Jowett 
all lost their parliamentary seats— MacDonald by 14,000 votes. 
They were thus the despised and altogether rejected of men. 

In the next few years in the wilderness, a more sober and 
more constitutional socialism was to arise that was to sweep 
MacDonald and his confreres back — not only to Parliament 
but to the highest offices in the land. 
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Thm Russian Revolution, 1917-1930 

T he first of the belligerent nations to break loose from 
the holocaust of war was Russia. A corrupt and 
incompetent Court, the Rasputin intrigues, a war- weary 
soldiery, and internal famine gave cause for the first revolu- 
tion, which broke out on nth March 1917, as a result of which 
the feeble Emperor Nicholas 11 . abdicated. The Duma set 
up a provisional Government under Prince George Lvoff, in 
which Alexander Kerensky, a member of the Social Revolu- 
tionary Party in the Duma, who had attained some promin- 
ence as an impassioned advocate of root and branch reform, 
was surprisingly made Minister of Justice. His position, 
however, was similar to that of Lamartine in the French 
Revolution of 1848 — he was the link between the new Govern- 
ment and the revolutionaries. 

The country had lost 1,700,000 killed in the course of the 
World War. From wounds, ill-health, privations, civil war, 
and the epidemics that foUowed, possibly more than treble 
that number had died. More than this, many of the pro- 
vinces of Russia, the Ukraine being the first, now took the 
opportunity to declare themselves independent of St. Peters- 
burg or Moscow, the first break in the fundamental unity of 
the Russian people since the seventeenth century. The 
result was that Russia at the end of 1917 had a population of 
about 130,000,000, compared with the pre-war population 
of 180,000,000. It is important to bear this fact in mind, 
when comparative figures of pre-war and post-war Russian 
trade, etc., are considered. 

Like Lamartine, Kerensky had emotional and eloquent 
words, but also, like Lamartine, had neither strength of 
-purpose nor statesmanlike foresight. After attaining to a 
unique position at the head of the Russian revolution, he 

^75 ■■ 
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allowed himself to get enmeshed in a series of contradictory 
measures, compromises, and renunciations, due to the fact 
that his supporters included not only Social Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, but also many middle-class Liberals. By 
a campaign of eloquent appeals he endeavoured to infuse a 
new war spirit into the dispiinted and war-sick Russian 
troops ,* for a moment he succeeded, but only for a moment. 
Forces and personalities far too strong for him to cope with 
had been loosed in Russia. In that April the Germans sent 
into Russia in a sealed truck, like a plague germ or valuable 
radium, the person of Vladimir Lenin. It was a gambler’s 
throw — ^they knew his history, his worth, his power ; and 
thus there came upon the Russian stage, the world stage, a 
person whom the Western World regards as the villain of the 
piece, and the Bolsheviks worship as the new Messiah. He 
belonged to an impoverished noble family, his father unim- 
peachable and his elder brother rebellious. At the age of 
sixteen he had seen his dearly loved brother executed for 
treason. Bitterness and iron thenceforward possessed his 
soul. He became a plotter, dynamic, clear-headed, and 
fearless. His intellect was capacious, incandescent, and 
blazed superbly. 

From the first, ruthless action against his opponents was 
his watchword, and the half-hearted Kerenskys were as 
much his opponents as the supporters of Tsardom. 

On 14th July the first revolt of the regiments occurred 
in Petrograd. It failed ; but Trotsky and Lenin, two of the 
insurgent leaders, escaped punishment, the Government 
being afraid to strike hard. While Kerensky was weak, Lenin 
was implacable, and Bolshevik pressure began to grow against 
the forces of the Social Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. 
All through these months the effects of the war were becoming 
more and more acutely felt. Wages rose in the towns, whilst 
the peasants dispossessed the landowners in the country. 
The decay of industries proceeded fast. 

Prince Lvofi and the Liberals recognised that it was 
impossible to work with the revolutionaries ; he resigned the 
Premiership, and the Cadets in the Ministry followed him. 
In August, Kerensky assumed complete control, v/hilst still 
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holding the portfolio of War and Marine. In order to con.- 
struct a strong Revolutionary Government, he called a con- 
ference at Moscow of all classes, groups, and institutions in 
Russia. The Bolshe\dks ridiculed the proposal and refused 
to take part, and the conference was a wordy failure. 
Bolshevik insurrections of soldiers and workers now occurred 
in various parts of the country. Trotsky and Lenin were 
growing ever more popular. Little has hitherto been said 
of Leon Trotsky, but there is no doubt that the comparative 
success of the Communist propaganda owed much to his powers 
of organisation.^ Like Lenin, he had begun his political 
career as a member of the Social Democratic Party, had 
taken part in student disorders, and had been expelled from 
his university. In 1901, at the age of twenty-four, he was 
deported to Siberia, but escaped and made his way to Geneva, 
where he became a prominent member of the Russian socialist 
group. He took part in the Russian disturbances of 1905, 
and was again exiled to Siberia and again escaped, this time 
to Vienna, where he played a prominent part in organising 
Russian revolutionary organisations. With the outbreak of 
the World War he was compelled to leave Vienna, and took 
up his residence at Zurich, where he became one of the 
organisers of the Zimmerwald Conference. Europe then 
became too hot to hold him, and after trying to settle in 
France, Switzerland, and Spain, he sailed, early in 1917, to 
the United States. Two months later, with the beginning 
of the Russian revolution, Trotsky immediately started for 
Russia, but was arrested by the British Government and 
interned at Halifax. Diplomatic pressure, however, secured 

^ It was about this time that the first distinction began to be made 
between Communism and Socialism. In the 1840-50 period the words 
were almost interchangeable (see Mill, Political Economy, book ii. 
chapter i. para. 3), and Marxes Manifesto to the Communist Party wdi^s 
an exposition of Socialism- In 1870 the adherents of the Paris Com- 
mune, or Town Council, were called Communists, when really they 
were Municipal Home Rulers. From 1888 to 1916 in England, Com- 
munism meant to each according to his needs,*" and was interpreted 
as such by Shaw and the Fabians. In 1916 Lenin chose the name 
Communist for his party in order to distinguish it from the Social 
Democratic Parties which were upholding the war. 
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his release, and in May 1917 he arrived in Russia, where he 
became one of the most active leaders of the Bolshevik Party 
in Petrograd. On 8th October, Trotsky was elected President 
of the Petrograd Soviet, and a few weeks later took the 
portfolio of Foreign Ahairs. 

In October 1917 the Congress of Soviets under Trotsky 
and Lenin formed a Military Revolutionary Committee, and 
the Kerensky Government was overwhelmed a fortnight later 
in the second Russian revolution of 1917. It fell, as Tsardom 
had fallen, from lack of backbone, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics came into being. 

The Bolshevik Government, the first Communist Govern- 
ment the world had seen,^ with Lenin as its Jupiter and 
Trotsky as its Mars, at once proceeded with energy against its 
former opponents, and to realise the hopes of Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto. The Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries were 
denounced as “ social traitors ” guilty of the sin of repudiating 
Marx and of collaborating with the bourgeoisie. N ot unnatur- 
ally they retorted with accusations of “ tyranny.” Private 
property in land was abolished, with the reservation that the 
land of the Cossacks and peasants was not to be confiscated. 
Industries were nationalised. Proposals were addressed to 
all the belligerent States to conclude peace, and an armistice 
was signed with Germany in December 1917. 

In the elections of November and December the Social 
Revolutionaries secured a large majority, while the Bolsheviks 
came next. The Mensheviks and the Cadets were represented 
by a mere handful — the latter having only 15 members out 
of 600. Naturally such results did not please the Bolsheviks, 
and the Assembly was dissolved. A reign of terror followed. 
According to some estimates, over a million people lost their 
lives in the ensuing ” pitiless suppression,” as Lenin called it.^ 

From this date onwards the Social Democratic Labour 
Party and the Social Revolutionary Party became illegal 
organisations. None the less, both of them began to obtain 

^ The local and ephemeral experiments of 1848 and 1871 will not, 
of course, bear comparison with this. 

^ See Professor Hearnshaw's and Professor Sarolea's works on 
Socialism smd Impressions of Soviet Russia, 
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a steady increase of their influence and membership. Their 
endeavour, now as then, is to secure democratic liberty, the 
removal of Communist privileges, freedom for the Trade Union 
and Co-operative movements, and at the same time to 
counter Fascist and Allied capitalist attempts to overthrow 
the Communist regime. 

Efforts were now made by the Bolsheviks to negotiate a 
definite peace with Germany. The German terms were the 
cession of Poland and Courland, the recognition of Finland, 
Esthonia, Latvia, and the Ukraine as independent States, 
and the payment of an indemnity of 300,000,000 roubles. 
The Bolsheviks accepted them, and the peace of Brest- Lit ovsk 
was signed in March 1918. Russia was satisfied with peace 
at any price. 

The Bolshevik sway spread like a forest fire, fierce and 
elemental, in spite of Socialist, Liberal, and clerical opposition. 
Marx had sowed the seed : Lenin reaped the first-fruits. 
Intellectually clear-headed, with an unusual grasp of reality, 
full of fiery energy, he was the perfect type of a revolutionary 
leader. During the years 1915-20 a great pamphleteering 
controversy proceeded between Lenin and Karl Kautsky. 
Both invoked Marx with almost theological reverence to 
justify their theories, while from the democratic revolution 
of March 1917 onwards Lenin applied the Marxian thesis to 
Russia with merciless logic. 

Meanwhile, the Allies had begun a policy of double 
diplomacy with Russia. While their official representative 
remained at the Russian capital, special emissaries, of whom 
Arthur Henderson represented England and Albert Thomas, 
France, were dispatched to Petrograd in 1917, with the object 
of turning the revolution into warlike courses against the 
Central Empires. The result of this somewhat unusual 
diplomacy was that Albert Thomas became a convinced and 
ardent supporter of Kerensky, while Henderson, convinced 
of the urgent need of peace, favoured the projected meeting 
of socialist delegates in Stockholm. The advent of the 
Bolsheviks to power decided the Allies to break off all official 
relations in the summer of 1918, and a period of active hostility 
to the Communist State followed. The '' White ’' forces 
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received military supplies and even man power. Disruption 
was fostered. Japanese, American, British, and French 
detachments were landed at Vladivostok ; other British 
forces were landed at Archangel, monetary assistance was 
given to General Denekin, and every effort was made to 
secure the overthrow of the Bolshevik Government. Over 
£19,000,000 of British money was squandered in this 
way. 

But the Bolshevik regime was possessed of extraordinary 
stability and virility, and although the Allies could boast a 
few local successes, these were countered by serious reverses. 
By November 1919, Mr. Lloyd George, the British Prime 
Minister, had come to the conclusion that Russia was unbeat- 
able, and decided to leave her to her fate. The unforeseen 
and unexpected stabihty of Bolshevik Russia was due to 
three main causes : the first was the popularity of the new 
Bolshevik Government among the soldiers and workers ; the 
second was the not surprising hatred of foreign invasion and 
aggression ; and the third, and perhaps the chief of all, was 
the forceful ability of the Bolshevik leaders, Lenin and Trotsky. 
In this Government Trotsky, the organiser and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Red Armies, who introduced an iron discipline 
that paved the way to victory over the White and Allied 
Armies, represented the extreme left wing, and often opposed 
the more moderate programme of Lenin. 

These two names are the most prominent in the history 
of Communist Russia; but it must not be forgotten that 
Dzerjinsky, who organised the notorious Cheka or secret 
police, Zinovieff, and Bukharin were prominent among the 
leaders of the Communist Party. 

The Bolsheviks looked upon their revolution of 1917 as 
a prelude to a grand sequence of revolutions, as a torch that 
would cause a purif3dng blaze throughout every industrial 
country. Like sick men whose ills had been alleviated, if 
not cured, by drastic treatment, they expected others to 
endure the same agony, regardless of whether they hap the 
same need for it or not. And certainly for a year or two their 
hopes had justification. In France the majority of the 
Socialist Party went over to Communism ; Italian socialism 
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split into Communist, semi-Commmiist, and anti-Commiinist 
groups. By 1920 the strength of the Communist Parties in 
various European countries was reckoned by the Bolsheviks 
to be as follows : 


Germany 
Czecho- Slovakia 
France 
Norway 
Italy . 

Sweden 

England 


360,000 

360.000 

130.000 

97.000 

70.000 

15.000 

10.000 ^ 


But 1920, with its total of over a million, represented the high- 
water mark, and from that year onward there was a steady 
decline on the average in each of the countries mentioned. 
The French socialist majority secured the electoral upper 
hand over the Communists; ItaMan parties were all driven 
underground by Fascism; and in other countries revolu- 
tionary ideals paled before the rising star of constitutional 
socialism. 

The Communists still hold the theory that world revolution 
must be achieved, and their consequent incitement of native 
races ” and other peoples goes far to explain the unceasing 
hatred of Bolshevism in many quarters. Another cause of 
real hatred is the Bolsheviks' determination to have no 
State religion. 

Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. was meeting tremendous diffi- 
culties, An order had been made compelling peasants to 
retain only that proportion of their produce which they needed 
for subsistence, the remainder to be handed over to the State 
in return for the other commodities of which they were in need. 
Private trading was suppressed — a suppression rendered 
effective by the collapse of the monetary system. But 
difficulty was found in effecting exchanges on these lines, and 
in these circumstances the peasant produced just sufficient 
for his own needs, which, combined with bad harvests, led 
to a famine. Lenin then sought to secure the dictatorship 
of Communism by making concessions to capitalism, where 
^ Figures extracted from Sowet papers by 7 
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absolutely imperative, in his New Economic Policy of 1921. 
To encourage the peasants in production a tax was imposed 
in place of the forfeiture of his surplus, and they were given 
the right to any residue. Meanwhile, the collapse of the 
rouble was remedied by the introduction of a new gold unit, 
the tchernovetz. 

Under Lenin's guidance, Russia also embarked upon a 
new foreign policy, which brought Russia out of her grand 
attitude of isolation to one of natural civilities and relation- 
ships. Russia first made overtures to Britain, and the result 
was the Trade Agreement of 1921. Her next opportunity 
came with the Genoa Conference of 1922, when she came to 
terms with Germany. 

• With the Labour Party in power in 1924 in Great Britain, 

Russia came into much closer touch with England, which 
undoubtedly was essentially advantageous to both lands, 
for these are complementary countries rather than rivals. 
Within a fortnight of Ramsay MacDonald’s taking office — 
I by 1st February — full diplomatic relations were restored, 

charges d’affaires were appointed and ambassadors proposed, 

' while suggestions were made for the drawing up of a treaty 

I • to supersede that of 1921. 

There were difficulties, however, on both sides. The 
Socialist Government in Britain was in a parliamentary 
minority of two to one, and not only had they found relation- 
ships with Russia estranged on assuming office, but in England, 
and especially in the City, the majority of people were anti- 
Russian. Was not the Soviet the new Government that had 
'' promulgated decrees of the repudiation of debts and of 
nationalisation of property ” — ^the country that recognised no 
arbitral authority? A deadlock seemed inevitable when it 
; was known that Russia would not admit any obligation of 

t debt unless a loan was forthcoming. Arrangements were 

being made by the British Government to advance a loan of 
- £30,000,000, when the General Election of October 1924, 

: fought on the fear of a Communist revolution in this country, 

; resulted in a Conservative victory and a complete reversal 

' of British policy by the succeeding Conservative Government. 

The effect was an estrangement between Britain and 
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Russia, as a result of which Anglo- Russian trade declined 
considerably, whilst Russo- German trade flourished. 

Meanwhile, great changes had taken place in Russia. The 
celebrated dual regime of Lenin and Trotsky came to an end 
in 1924 with the death of Lenin. He was buried near the 
Kremlin, and for years his crimson tomb has been the pilgrim- 
age place of multitudes of peasants. Under Lenin, Russia 
had acquired once again her place as the most hated nation 
of modern Europe ; but even while men deplored her political 
ideas, and denounced her leaders and methods, they had to 
admit that “ impossible '' doctrines had been put into opera* 
tion and were working to a certain extent. Lenin will 
probably rank with Cromwell and Napoleon in world history 
as the militant leader of a new idea. More than that, he 
was a prolific writer and propagandist. His published works, 
mainly propagandist and tactical, run to over thirty volumes.^ 
Perhaps the most important of these is his The State a 7 id the 
Revolution (1917), in which the Communist doctrines are 
forcibly and clearly developed. Communism, according to 
Lenin, is the achievement of all socialist ideals by revolu- 
tionary actions leading to “ the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the proletarian state. Existing states and 
parliaments, of which orthodox socialists approve, he 
regards as purely capitalist institutions which must be 
forcibly overthrown before the socialist revolution can ever 
begin. Hence, orthodox socialists who seek to perpetuate 
parliamentary institutions are regarded as the worst enemies 
of the workers and are denounced with fire and brimstone. 

With the death of Lenin, there began in Russia an anti- 
Leninist movement, and a determined attempt was made to 
supplant those who had been his accomplices. Trotsky was 
deprived of his command of the army and navy, Dzerj insky 
died in July 1926, Zinovieff was dismissed, and one by one 
the other leaders were supplanted. The leader of this new 
movement was the elusive forty-five-year-old Stalin,’' or 
Josif Vissiaronofl Djugashviii/’ a peasant who had become 
a bookkeeper, and whose first official post with the Bol- 
shevists was in 1912, when he was appointed a member of 

^ See the Collected Works of V. I, Lenin, by Martin Lawrence. 
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the Party Bureau at a salary of fifty roubles a month. 
He was a hard, ambitious revolutionist, who had suffered 
imprisonment and exile several times before the revolution. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note how young the 
Bolshevist leaders were at the time of the November 1917 
revolution. Stalin was then only thirty-seven and Trotsky 
thirty-nine. Zinovieff, Kameneff, and Karachan were 
thirty-four, Radel still younger. Litvinoff was just forty, 
and Lenin himself was only forty-seven. 

Even while Lenin was lying ill, Trotsky, his comrade, 
accomplice, and nominee for the succession, was beaten by the 
plots of the Stalin group. Stalin had been elected general 
secretary of the party in 1921. At that time the post was 
almost wholly a technical one, but even then Lenin was 
opposed to Stalin's candidature. He was “ a cook who 
would prepare peppery dishes." With Lenin ill, Stalin took 
on the central Erection of the Politbureau. The other 
members of the central committee were busier and weaker. 
By the time Lenin had recovered, Stalin and his friends were 
entrenched. Lenin fell ill again. In his last will and testa- 
ment, written on 4th January 1923, he again advised that 
Stalin should be removed, because of his “secrecy" and 
“ abuse of power." But Stalin, Kameneff, Zinovieff, and all 
other members of the Politbureau combined to oust Trotsky. 
Finally, in 1928, Trotsky was exiled and a general purge 
made of his adherents. 

Stalin's victory was at first regarded as the victory of the 
most moderate, conservative, bureaucratic, and nationalist 
tendencies, the victory of the partisan of private property 
over the principles of world revolution and Marxism. Even 
Trotsky regarded it as such,^ but Stalin emphatically an- 
nounced his intention to continue Trotsky's policy of un- 
relenting war against capitalism and imperialism, and in this 
he was vigorously assisted by Bukharin, who had become 
Chief of the Secret Police. 

Difficulties had now arisen with the peasants, who were 
disinclined to produce grain for export owing to the low 
payments offered. In January 1928, Stalin had declared 
^ See Memoirs of Trotsky. 
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that the deficiency amounted to 2,000,000 tons, and even 
the most energetic measures only reduced this deficit to 
1,600,000 tons by the following March. 

Before many months had gone by, Stalin's position was 
seriously challenged. In spite of his threat that aU who did 
not toe the party line would be treated like Trotsky and his 
Opposition of the Left, the leaders of the “ Right " Opposition, 
Bukharin, Rykoff, the So\det Premier or President of the 
Council of Commissars, and Tomsky, the Chief of the Red 
Trade Unions (or the '' Troika" ^ as they were nicknamed), 
united to warn Russia against the nationalisation of the land, 
which was part of Stalin's policy. For two whole months 
Stalin was in the minority in the Politbureau. The party 
machine saved him. Stalin seemed to draw fresh power even 
from the struggle. He throttled his opponents by placing 
them in high positions while strangling their real influence. 

At the same time there was evolved the famous Five- 
Year Plan " for the development of the productive forces of 
the Soviet Union during the period 1928-33. The ideal 
was that of attaining and surpassing the economic level of 
advanced capitalist countries and thus assuring the triumph 
of the Communist economic system. The pre-war level of 
production had already been reached in 1926, and in the 
following year the pre-war economic level was surpassed. 
During 1928, 1929, and 1930 the Plan was vigorously carried 
out, and Russia, hitherto primarily an agricultural country, 
is rapidly becoming primarily industrial. The gross output 
of ail industries during this period, 1926-30, was as follows : 


In Milliard Roubles {1926-27 values). 



1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

(est.) 

1929-30. 

Socialised (State and 
Co-op.) . 

Private .... 

11,999 

4P43 

15.389 

3.704 

iS.QOS 

3.389 

24.740 

3.310 

Total . . 

16,042 

19,093 

22,292 

28,050 


At the end of 1929, Rykoff, Bukharin, and Tomsky 
adopted the white sheet of public repentance with a ‘' verbal 
^ Derived from the Russian carriage drawn by three horses abreast. 
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capitulation/' and Stalin once again became supreme. Their 
formal recantation coincided with the increased activities of 
the O.G.P.U. (the Terrorist Secret Police), which may explain 
Stalin's victory in the first round, but even Stalin realised 
that “the surrender was theoretical only." The “Right" 
Opposition, having learned that open warfare would result in 
“ drastic measures," adopted new tactics, and the formal 
recantation was possibly part of these tactics. Be that as 
it may, Stalin's position at the sixteenth Communist Congress, 
held in July 1930, was stronger than ever, and the criticisms 
were not against his policy, but against the “ right deviation- 
ism " of “ the Troika." 

The main points at issue were Stalin's agrarian policy, 
which was directed against the successful peasants, his trade 
policy directed against all forms of private enterprise, and 
his “ Communist International." The “ Right " Opposition 
urged the pacification of the peasantry as a means towards 
larger output, which would enable the Soviets to renew grain 
exports ; more liberty of private trading in order to relieve 
the pressure on State trading with all its subsequent evils ; 
and the “ modification " of the Communist International as a 
way out of international, political, and economical difi&culties. 

Stalin’s policy is to drive ruthlessly onwards towards ever- 
extending Communism. This policy was expressed in the 
attempt to substitute collective for individual farming 
through the, extension of State farms for individual holdings. 
It involved the persecution of the wealthier peasants, and 
aroused fears of a return to serfdom. There were many 
executions of recalcitrants, but the chief Russian cities were 
still rationed when 1929 ended. Such rigours demand strong 
nerves, and Stalin will need them and all his amazing clever- 
ness to meet the rising strength of young Russia, which is 
even more ultra- theoretical and greedy for power than Stalin 
himself. 

We must remember that Russia was uneconomically run 
before the war, and that the Communists took over a more 
or less bankrupt country. The principles they are applying 
to it would strike the most fervent capitalist as being 
thoroughly sound. They have not only reached the point 
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of being able to balance their budget, but they are spending 
less than they are creating, and they are devoting the greater 
part of that surplus for reinvestment in plant. 

Whilst machmer}^ and mass production on the American 
model are the essentials of the religion of the new Russia, the 
national resources of the country have hardly yet been 
scratched, and Russia is bound to become one of the greatest 
producers of the world. It is worth noting, in passing, that 
the output of Russian industry was doubled between 1925 
and 1929, and is now three times the highest pre-war totals. 

It is difficult, at this stage, to assess the effects of the 
Communist Revolution. No account of Bolshevist Russia 
is received in this country that can be accounted strictly 
impartial : most are distorted by passion. True it is that 
Russia is feared and hated from Samarkhand to San Fran- 
cisco : no Government of modem times has endured such 
opprobrium, such bitterness, such opposition. Yet in spite 
of all the revolution has endured, and, as Lenin predicted, 
no room has been found in the new State for monarch, aristo- 
crats, or idlers. Whether the Russian worker and peasant 
is happier, more cultured, and more free than his predecessor 
is a question that cannot be answered here, but it may be 
admitted that in education, in sanatoria, and in industrial 
strength the Russia of to-day is immeasurably ahead of 
pre-war Russia. 


CHAPTER] ;XIII 


Semi-Socialist European States, 1919-1930 — Austria, 
Germany, Sweden, Norway, Finland, Denmark, and 
Belgium 

I N the decade following the Great War, eight European 
countries have had socialist ministries, or coalition 
ministries in which socialists have had a determining influ- 
ence, namely, Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain — the last of which will 
be dealt with in a later chapter. 

Possibly the most interesting of these socialist ministries 
was that of Austria, during the years 1919 and 1920, when 
the Social Democrats, in coalition with other parties, formu- 
lated and passed many collective measures of great importance. 

During the Great War the socialist parties in Austria 
supported the actions of the Austrian Government, and when 
the break-up of the '' Ramshackle Empire came towards the 
end of 1918, it was the various national parties that took the 
lead, the socialist parties acting with their co-nationals. The 
German members of the former Austrian Reichsrat, for 
instance, in October 1918, established themselves as the Pro- 
visional National Assembly of '' German Austria,'' adopted 
a republican constitution on 30th October, and created the 
new Austrian Republic in November. The new constitution 
created an extreme type of democratic parliamentary govern- 
ment — ^the supreme power being conferred upon a single 
Chamber, the National Assembly, and the executive power 
being exercised by a Council of State, elected by proportional 
representation from among the members of the three parlia- 
mentary parties — ^the Christian Socialists, Social Democrats, 
and German Nationalists. Each of the three parties elected 
a president to act as Speaker of Parliament, and each func- 
tioned for a week in turn. Although in this new State the 

■ m 
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three great political parties assumed a common share in the 
responsibilities of governing, the power passed from the 
outset almost entirely into the hands of the Social Democrats, 
mainly owing to the fact that the bourgeois parties realised 
that the Social Democrats were the best bulwark against 
revolution or reaction. The Social Democrats lived up to 
their great task, and skilfully piloted the young Republic 
through its early vicissitudes. 

The main task of this Provisional National Assembly was 
to prepare the way for a properly elected Constituent Assembly, 
and with this intention an electoral law was passed divid- 
ing “ German- Austria '' into 38 parliamentary divisions, re- 
turning 225 members on universal suffrage of persons over 
twenty. Actually, however, only 159 members were returned 
in March 1919, since the elections for the Czecho-Slovakian, 
Italian, and J ugo-Slav territories could not be held. Of these 
159, 69 were Social Democrats, 63 Christian Socialists, and 
26 German Nationalists. A Coalition was promptly formed 
by the Social Democrats and the Christian Socialists, who 
represented the peasants and the lower middle-class elements. 

The Constituent Assembly immediately proceeded to 
abolish the Council of State, and the executive power was in- 
vested in a Cabinet elected indirectly by a National Assembly. 

In the new Cabinet, elected in March 1919, the Social 
Democrats filled the most important offices under Dr. Karl 
Renner (1870-1929), the son of a peasant, who had been a 
parliamentary deputy since 1907, State Chancellor of the new 
Republic from its inception, and had taken Victor Adler's 
place as Chairman of the Social Democratic Party on the 
latter's death on 12th November 1918. The problems he 
and his colleagues had to face were terrific. The Allies' 
punishment of Austria was even more severe than that meted 
out to Germany: Austrian territory was reduced to a 
quarter, unprecedented economic burdens and restrictions 
were placed upon her, and famine and misery added their 
quota to the terrible aftermath of war. Renner signed the 
Peace Treaty and openly announced his intention of abiding 
by it loyally and of adhering to the policy of the League of 
Nations. 
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In the early part of 1919, a tremendous stride forward 
was made, and many laws of a socialist nature were passed. 
The nobility were abolished, the dynasty of Hapsburg set 
aside, and the Republican form of Government made last- 
ingly secure. Socialist legislation included the enactment of 
the eight -hours working day, new rules for work done at 
home and by children, prohibition of night work in bakeries, 
compulsory holidays for workers, improvement in the con- 
ditions of domestic workers, and legal regulation of collective 
bargains. One of the most remarkable Acts was passed at the 
time when conditions were at their worst. After the war 
the numbers of the unemploj^ed had risen very rapidly. In 
December 1918, the total figure was 46,000. In the following 
February it was 162,000, and on ist May 1919, 186,000. 
The Socialist Government now introduced an Act compelling 
all employers employing more than fifteen hands on 26th 
April of that year to employ extra workers up to one-fifth 
of their establishment, and if a man were discharged or left, 
he must be replaced by a new man. The result was remark- 
able. On 1st August 1919, there were 133,000 persons un- 
employed, and the number decreased to 87,000 on 2nd 
November, and to 46,000 by the end of April 1920. The 
Act was only intended to remain in force for a short time, 
but under the circumstances it was continually renewed until 
early in 1921. 

Naturally, the Socialist Government was desirous of 
establishing the Socialist State, and towards this end a 
number of laws were passed tending towards the nationalisa- 
tion or municipalisation of private enterprises. On 14th March 
1919, it was enacted that the State, the Territories, or the 
Communes should have the right to acquire or sequestrate 
' ' on the grounds of public utility ’ ’ suitable industrial concerns, 
which could then be administered by either of these three 
forms of authority. The Government then instituted a 
Government Commission onNationalisation to collect evidence, 
inspect factories, accounts, etc. On 15th May 1919, a law 
was passed setting up industrial councils, which was also meant 
to further the process of nationalisation, for the workmen, 
by this means, were given an insight into the management 
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of their various industries. In public companies the workers 
could, under this Act , claim two seats on the Board of Directors, 
though they had not the full authority of the other directors. 
On 30th May, a fortnight later, another enactment 
laid down the procedure and general lines to be followed 
in cases of expropriation of industrial concerns. By this 
Act the process of expropriation had to be initiated by 
Government resolution ; legal procedure then followed, and 
finally indemnification. About this latter a lively discussion 
raged, because the provisions for indemnification were very 
vague. 

The next step was the founding of a series of mdustrial 
institutions on socialist lines, but further socialistic develop- 
ment was checked by a change in the political situation. 
The economic condition of Austria, however, had improved 
during the period when the Social Democrats were in power ; 
labour unrest had considerably diminished, and favourable 
progress was recorded in many branches of industry. 

A serious division now occurred in Renner’s Coalition 
between the two parties composing it. The Christian 
Socialists favoured a sympathetic attitude to the rival State 
of Hungary ; the Social Democrats leant towards closer co- 
operation with Czecho- Slovakia. The split came in June 
1920, and the Renner Government fell. The place of the 
Renner Cabinet was taken by delegates representing every 
party pending the elections. The elections in October 1920 
reduced the Social Democratic representation from 69 to 66, 
and increased that of the Christian Socialists from 63 to 82, 
while the German Party obtained 19 seats, the German- 
Austrian Peasants Party 7, and the new Bourgeois Labour 
Party i. The new Cabinet was composed of Christian 
Socialists, with the German Party acting as benevolent 
neutrals and the Social Democrats definitely in opposition. 
The Social Democrats had certainly lost many votes and 
three seats, but so far they had preserved the unity of 
the party ; and in the February of 1921, at the Social Demo- 
cratic Conference at Vienna, there were representatives of 
all shades of socialist opinions, from the Zimmerwaldians to 
the International Labour Association of Socialist Parties. 
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The economic position of Austria now grew worse and 
worse. At the end of March 1921, the financial regeneration of 
Austria was handed over to the League of Nations. In spite 
of the Christian Socialists' desire for co-operation with Hun- 
gary, they could not bring about any betterment of relations, 
and the Government was only saved in May 1921 by all 
parties assuring their support in the economic and financial 
measures desired by the League. 

During the next six years, ministry followed ministry in 
quick succession, the socialists continuing in opposition — 
the elections of 1933 making but small change in the parties' 
figures. The elections of April 1927, however, showed a 
different result. For this election the Christian Socialists and 
Pan-Germans, as Government Coalition Parties, stood for 
election in a united list. The result of the elections, as com- 
pared with the 1923 election, was as follows : 



1923. 

1927, 

Social Democrats . 

. 68 

71 

Christian Socialists . 

82 

73 

German Nationalist 

10 

12 

Peasant Party 

5 

9 


165 

^5 


Just prior to the 1927 elections the Social Democrats re- 
formulated their theoretical basis in view of the post-war situa- 
tion. The most important addition, due to the necessity of 
spreading socialist propaganda in increasing extent throughout 
the country districts, was the agricultural programme, which 
was unanimously adopted at the annual congress at Vienna 
(November 1925). The annual congress at Linz (November 
1926) adopted the general programme of the Party, to which 
the agricultural programme was added as one of its items. 

After the 1927 elections, Dr. Seipel brought the Peasant 
Party into the Christian Socialist (Conservative)~-German 
Nationalist Coalition, and a new Cabinet was formed, 
with Dr Seipel as Chancellor for the fifth time. The new 
Government's decision to revise their ‘‘ Rent Restriction 
Act” aroused the fiercest opposition from the Social 
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Democrats, and there began those riots between irregular 
Fascist and Socialist forces that were to continue for 
several 3^ears, During the summers of 1927 and 1929 
clashes were frequent and fierce. In the autumn of the 
latter year it was feared that the Heimwehr (Fascist) 
leaders were about to abandon the idea of obtaining, by 
ordinary parliamentary means, the new, less democratic 
Constitution they desired, and that they intended to impose 
their reforms on the country by force. Fortunately, this 
hazardous course was not followed, and a compromise, 
reached after weeks of negotiation, averted any danger of a 
resort to violence. A Bill for the reform of the Constitu- 
tion on the lines of the agreed compromise was passed by 
Parliament early in December 1929. 

Equally interesting in Austrian socialist politics, however, 
is the socialist development of the municipality of Vienna, 
which is not only a town but also a province. Here in 1919, 
after the revolution, the socialists obtained a majority in the 
municipal council ; and in the succeeding decade, under the 
brilliant leadership of Herr Robert Danneberg, the President 
of the Vienna Diet, tremendous strides were made in municipal 
socialism. The government of the City of Vienna is some- 
what on the lines of a British County Borough, combined with 
the German system of a semi-professional Burgomaster or 
Mayor and semi-professional administrative Aldermen. The 
record of municipal work is amazing, but it must not be 
forgotten that the city has much wider powers in finance and 
legislation than an English borough. Rates, for instance, 
have been practically abolished, and a new and broader 
system of local taxation has been introduced, which includes 
an entertainment tax 5rielding nearly £500,000 per annum, 
while taxes on restaurant and hotel biUs produce close on 
another half million. The beer duty is expected to yield 
£300,000, and the motor-car tax on private cars, £111,500. 
The servant tax, stiffly graduated in relation to the number 
of servants employed and not imposed in cases where one 
person only is employed, was expected to yield in 1928 about 
£73,000. The welfare tax, on sums expended for wages and 
salaries, imposed at a time of great distress in order to maintain 
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the welfare activities of the municipality, produces about 
£2,000,000 per annum. The poster and advertisement taxes 
produce a further £160,000 per annum, and the fire brigade 
tax, on persons insured against fire, is expected to yield £88,000. 
The water-power tax is a temporary charge upon consumers 
of gas and electric current for the purposes of developing the 
water supply (as credit had been reduced) ; it is estimated to 
yield £110,000. The land tax imposed in the first years of 
the socialist administration is no longer in force, because the 
drastic rent restrictions prevented the development of new 
property ; but the increment value duty has become extremely 
important, and is payable by the vendor on conveyances 
of land, the municipality sharing in the increment value. 
The yield for 1928 is expected to be £191,000. 

The graduated house duty — ^very modest in the case 
of small properties, but fairly high on the properties of the 
well-to-do — produces just over £1,000,000, and is used for 
housing development instead of raising expensive loans. 

Naturally there was opposition to these socialist taxes 
on the part of the well-to-do, and there were great efforts 
at evasion, but the socialist municipality has taken vigorous 
steps to secure the proper payment. 

In addition to its own, the municipality receives a certain 
propotion of the national and federal taxes collected in its 
area. In 1928 Vienna received from this source £3,400,000. 

The total income for the city budget for 1928 is estimated 
at £13,040,000 ; but in spite of great municipal development 
brought about by municipal socialism, and the terrific economic 
problems which faced Austria after the war, the local taxation 
of Vienna is now no higher than it was in 1913. 

In a number of ways the municipality has assisted Viennese 
industry. For example, it has made guarantees in respect of 
exports to Russia, it has granted credit facilities to Vienna's 
industrial undertakings, and has established its own savings' 
bank, which makes loans to industry at a cheaper rate than 
the private banks. 

Great concessions have been made to municipal employees 
in the way of pensions and in the establishment of a special 
loan bank. 
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It is noteworthy that, apart from an eight-day tram- 
way strike, not a single dispute during the ten years of 
socialist administration has led to a stoppage of work worth 
mentioning. 

Splendid social welfare work has also been accomplished 
on the lines of the work done by British Labour municipalities. 
Maternity and child welfare activities are considerable, and 
the public health department campaign against death and 
disease, which was badly needed in Vienna, is vigorous and 
effective. So successful has socialist Vienna been, that the 
1913 death-rate from tuberculosis of 30 for every 10,000 
inhabitants was reduced in the year 1926 to 20. 

In education, bold and imaginative development has taken 
place. In the last pre-war year the average number of 
children in a class was 47, whereas it is now 29. Schools 
have been reorganised, including considerable changes in 
the curriculum and time-table. Throughout Austria con- 
tinuation schools are compulsory for apprentices. Excluding 
the cost of trade continuation schools, educational expenditure 
amounts to £15, los. for each child, or twice as much as in 
1913 — the municipality paying 45 per cent, of the cost. 

In housing, wonderful work has been done. The muni- 
cipality has built thirty thousand houses in the five years 
1924-29, so that Vienna is beating the great London County 
Council with its population of 4,500,000. Many of these, of 
course, are block dwellings ; but Vienna has taught the world 
a great deal in making block dwellings a fine architectural 
achievement. Small wonder that every third person in 
Vienna is a member of the Social Democratic Party, and that 
60 per cent, of the electorate voted socialist in 1927. 

In addition to the main Viennese Socialist Party, there 
still exists a Czech minority, which has certainly diminished 
in numbers since the birth of the neighbouring Czech- Slovak 
Republic, but which still has an effective organisation known 
as the Czecho-Slovakian Social Democratic Labour Party, 
which for decades past has worked hand in hand with the 
German socialists in Austria. The party itself has existed for 
over fifty years, and its paper, Delnicke Listy, for thirty-nine 
years. 
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In all political questions the Czech socialists in Austria 
consistently act in close accord with the German working- 
class of Austria. 

GERMANY 

Germany has been almost as interesting from the socialist 
point of view as Austria, for whilst Austria had a Socialist 
Government only for two years, the Social Democratic Party 
of Germany has taken part in the government of Germany 
for a considerable period. 

The history of Germany since the Great War may be 
summed up in the formation of the Republic, a struggle for 
economic recovery, and the multiplication of political parties. 

The first step was the abdication of the German Emperor 
on 9th November 1918, and the formation of a Republic. 
This amazing change from a semi-absolute Monarchy to a 
Republican Democracy was accomplished with the loss of less 
than two dozen lives, though doubtless the two million dead 
whom Germany had sacrificed uselessly on the battlefields 
of Europe at the behest of their previous war leaders had 
more than made Germany ready for such a change. 

The state of parties in the German Paiiiament at this 
date was approximately that of 1912, and at the dissolution 
in December 1918 the Majority Socialists held 85 seats and 
the Independent Socialists 24, in a house of 397 members. 
The socialists were thus in a minority of 109 to 288. 

The first elections of the Republican National Assembly, 
for which all Germans over twenty years of age voted, were 
held in the January of 1919. Out of a total of 421 seats, 
the Majority Socialists secured 163, and the Independent 
Socialists 21. Other parties, who had meanwhile changed 
their names, were represented as follows : 

Christian People's Party (Catholic Centre) . 88 

Democratic Party (Radicals) . . , * 75 

German National People’s Party (Conservatives) 42 
German People’s Party (National Liberals) . 21 

Minor Parties .... . . ii 


421 
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In the following month the first President of the new Republic 
was elected — Herr Friedrich Ebert, the veteran socialist 
leader, who held the post for six years, until his death 
in 1925. 

The next step was to formulate the Republican constitu- 
tion, and at Weimar in February 1919 a constitution was 
hammered out, under the leadership of the socialists, that, in 
spite of defects due to the difficult conditions of domestic 
politics at the time, is one of the most democratic and pro- 
gressive in the world. It provided the machinery by which 
the bulk of the German people could establish a socialist 
State by constitutional and democratic means. 

The first Government under the new constitution, formed 
by Gustav Bauer, the former president of the General Com- 
mittee of German Trade Unions, in June 1919, consisted of 
six socialists and four Catholics, and was increased in the 
October by the inclusion of three Democrats. Similar pro- 
portions were maintained until June 1920, when a bourgeois 
coalition was formed, and in succeeding ministries socialists 
bobbed in and out, as the parliamentary situation demanded. 
This policy of combination with the other parties, how- 
ever necessary it may have been in 1918 and 1919 and when 
the Republic was formed, was definitely contrary to the 
welfare of the party in succeeding years. By accepting ofi&ce 
as a Minority Government or in a Coalition, they were in a 
false position — ^their policy had to be whittled down to suit 
their temporary allies and erstwhile enemies. Yet under the 
new constitution the socialists went ahead, in spite of diver- 
gences of opinion within their ranks. All restrictions on 
speech and assembly were removed, an eight-hour day had 
already been introduced, and several financial reforms were 
carried out. Between September 1919 and March 1920 an 
entirely new system of taxation was introduced. There were 
three new taxes on income : the first a unified graduated 
tax on incomes of 24,000 marks or over; the second was 
a capital levy of 10 per cent, on all income from dividends, 
interest, or rent ; and the third was a tax of 10 per cent, on 
the dutiable income of a company, plus an additional impost 
on the distributed profits of the company where these 
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exceed 3 per cent, of the capital. Thus income from shares 
was taxed under the three forms. 

New charges on property were also imposed in three forms. 
The first was a war tax on property increase, varying from 
10 to 98 per cent., according as the property had increased 
in value by 10,000 or 10,000,000 marks ; then individual or 
company property was taxed 10 per cent, of its value, except- 
ing property of less value than 5000 marks ; the third was 
an inheritance duty — a considerable extension of the former 
inheritance and gift taxes — which varied from 4 per cent, 
on the first 20,000 marks to 70 per cent, on amounts of 
well over a million marks. 

These burdens may be measured by the fact that in 1920 
an individual receiving an income of 1,000,000 marks, of which 
400,000 were from shares and the rest from landed property, 
would pay over 810,000 marks in taxation. 

Even these terrific efforts, supplemented by great in- 
creases of indirect and transport taxation, were not sufficient 
to balance the German budget, and from 31st March 1919 to 
31st March 1921 the German national debt increased from 
156 milliards of marks to nearly 250 milliards. Part of this 
was due to the price the Reich had paid for taking over the 
railways on ist April 1920. To this enormous burden the 
Allies added, in May 1921, a further 132 milliards of gold 
marks, to be paid over a series of years. 

The years immediately following the Armistice showed, how- 
ever, arevival of Nationalism andreaction in Germany — mainly 
due to the onerous conditions of the Treaty of Versailles, the 
resultant occupation of the Ruhr, and the destruction of 
German money values. It seemed as if only a miracle could 
preserve democratic government and prevent a revolution. 

It was a time especially disappointing for the Trade 
Unionists. The eight-hour day, the Work Councils, and the 
Social Commission for which they had agitated, had been 
granted — ^the first by a decree in November 1918, and the 
others were part of the new constitution — but in practice 
they were modified (in December 1923), for hours could be 
len^hened by collective arrangement. The Social Demo- 
cratic Cabinet did little else, while the Social Commission, set 
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up to investigate the possibilities of public control of in- 
dustries, only recommended the Government control of an 
odd assortment of commodities, such as coal, potash, wax, 
sulphur, and electricity. ^ 

The succeeding general election in May 1924 showed a 
significant decrease in the Social Democratic vote, despite the 
fact that they and the Independent Socialists amalgamated 
in 1923. On the other hand the Communist vote increased. 

From 1924 to 1928 the socialists changed their policy. 
Instead of bobbing in and out of bourgeois ministries they 
formed a strong opposition and thus ensured a peaceful 
foreign policy, for they stood for International Peace and the 
creation of a United States of Europe. The elections to the 
Reichstag of May and December 1924, 1928, and 1930 gave 
the following returns : 



1924. 

1928. 

1930, 


May. 

Dec. 



Socialists .... 

100 

131 

152 

143 

Catholic Centre . 

65 

69 

61 

86 

German National People's Party 

95 

103 

79 

41 

German People's Party 

45 

51 

45 

29 

Democrats .... 

28 

32 

25 

20 

Bavarian People's Party 

16 

19 

17 

19 

Communists 

62 

45 

54 

76 

Minor parties 

32 

43 

51 

76 

Fascists 

... 

... 

12 

107 


443 

493 

506 

5i2 


After the 1928 elections, the Social Democrats, as the 
strongest party, attempted to form a Great Coalition of all 
parties except the Communists and the Nationalists. Finally 
such a coalition was formed, but without obligation on the 
component groups. In this new coalition the Social Democrats 
provided the Chancellor in the person of Herman Muller, and 
three other ministers, while the German People's Party and 
the Democrats suppled three each, and the Centre Party one. 
This coalition, however, lasted but a few months, and was 
replaced by a coalition of the moderate bourgeois parties. 
In the elections of September 1930 the Social Democrats 
suffered a net loss of nine seats- The most surprising change 
was the increase in the Fascist (National Socialist) representa- 
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tion from 12 to 107, while the Communists and Catholics also 
materially increased their numbers. The Social Democratic 
vote dropped from 9,146,000 to 8,572,000, whereas the 
Fascist vote increased from 809,500 to 6,401,000. In the 
welter and confusion of a score of political parties, parlia- 
mentary government appears to be upon its trial, and there 
are fears that Fascist (National Socialist) desire to substitute 
a dictatorship for the present system will attract moi‘e and 
more adherents. They are anti-Marxian socialists, fiercely 
anti-Semitic and patriotic. 

In policy, the socialists of Germany now follow the resolu- 
tions laid down by the Heidelberg Conference of 1925, the 
Kiel Conference of 1927, and the Magdeburg Conference of 
May 1929. They are staunch supporters of the Republic, 
of democracy in government, and of civic equality, and 
advocate decentralisation and the extension of municipalisa- 
tion. They wish to see still more protective legislation for the 
workers, direct and productive taxation, the abolition of the 
tariff, and the creation of commercial treaties in its place ; 
above all, they wish for nationalisation. In foreign affairs 
they desire peace and advocate disarmament, while they are 
both anti-imperialist and anti-Fascist. 

SWEDEN 

In an earlier chapter we have seen how the Swedish 
Social Democratic Party, formed in 1889, was gradually 
obtaining more and more seats in both the Upper and Lower 
Houses, which sit together for legislative purposes. This rate 
of progress was accentuated in 1917, when the Conservative 
Government, which had rapidly been losing public confidence, 
lost several seats in the autumn elections. In the result the 
Conservatives resigned, and the Liberal leader. Professor 
Nils Eden, formed a ministry with Social Democratic sup- 
port, which consisted of seven Liberals and four Social 
Democrats, among whom was the veteran Hjalmar Branting 
as Minister of Finance. Branting, however, soon resigned, 
ostensibly on account of illness; but party divisions and the 
growing friction between the Liberals and the Socialists may 
have been other causes. The Ed^n ministry remained in 
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I office until March 1920, during which period universal suffrage 

I and an industrial eight-hour day were introduced. 

1 ^ Branting now formed his first purely Social Democratic 

ministry, and at once began to consider vast socialistic schemes 
— ^involving even the democratisation of industry and control of 
trusts and cartels. But Conservative victories in the Second 
Chamber elections of September caused him to dissolve his 
ministry in October 1920, and aConservative ministry followed. 
The succeeding elections of September 1921 favoured 
i the socialists, especially in the First Chamber, and in the 

following month Branting formed his second socialist ministry. 
In this year the Social Democrats acquired a relative but not 
absolute majority in each Chamber, which obliged them to 
act rather as a Radical middle-class party. Unemployment 
was now rife, and the sociahst determination to provide relief 
work or wages led to the downfall of the ministry in April 1923. 

The ensuing Conservative Government was defeated on 
the question of disarmament, and Branting formed his third 
ministry on i8th October 1924, after the Upper Chamber 
elections of September had resulted in the Social Democrats 
gaining five seats. The standing of the parties during the 
4 various elections between 1917 and 1924 was as follows : 



Lower, or 

Second Chamber. 

Upper, or 
First Chamber.^ 


1917 

1920 

1921 

1924 

1918 

1919 

1924 

Social Democrats 
Conservatives 

Peasant Party . 

Liberals (three groups) . 
Communists 

86 

jyo 

62 

12 

76 

99 

48 

7 

99 
/ 62 
I21 
41 

7 

104 

65 

23 

33 

5 

19 

}S6 

43 

2 

49 

57 

40 

4 

52 

/44 

\i8 

35 

T 


230 

230 

230 

230 

150 

150 

150 


Four months later, however, on 24th February 1925, Branting 
died. His death was a severe loss not only to the Swedish 

^ One-eiglith are elected annually by county and city councils. 
The two Chambers hold joint sessions. 
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Social Democratic Party but to the world socialist movement, 
for Branting was above all things an International Socialist. 
Richard Sandler, Minister of Commerce, succeeded him at the 
head of the Social Democratic ministry — ^which, however, fell in 
the autumn of 1926, again on the question of unemployment. 
This third socialist ministry had, however, introduced shorter 
military service and effected a reduction of the army. 

The succeeding Liberal ministry lasted until the autumn 
of 1928, when, in the elections for the Second Chamber, the 
socialists lost fifteen seats and the Liberals one, while the Con- 
servatives and Agrarians gained eight and four respectively. 
The Communists increased their number from five to eight. 

The present programme of the Social Democratic Party 
reflects the policy that found expression in the activities of 
the previous Socialist Governments : namely, the legal 
establishment of the eight-hour day in lieu of the existing 
provisional status of it, old age insurance, unemployment 
insurance, land reform, and the amendment of the constitution 
of the Upper House. Agricultural co-operation, which has been 
so successful in Denmark and elsewhere, is also advocated. 

Sweden is the only country in the world which has 
had three purely socialist ministries since the close .of the 
Great War. Altogether the socialists have been in office for 
about four years. During that period no great measures of 
socialisation had been carried through — most of the legislation 
being of a reformist or anti-military nature. Thus Sweden, 
from the theoretical point of view, seems singularly disappoint- 
ing in regard to socialistic legislation : this being mainly due 
to the fact that in no Government have the Social Democrats 
had an absolute working majority. There are signs and 
portents, however, that the next Social Democratic ministry 
will be more courageous and determined than its predecessors, 
but meanwhile there are indications that it will have to face a 
united bourgeois block. 

Norway 

In Norway, after the war, grave dissensions arose in the 
Socialist Party, a Communist and Labour (anti- Moscow Com- 
munist) section split off, while the main body was represented 
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by the Social Democratic Labour Party. The Storthing 
elections of 1918, 1921, and 1924 gave the following results : 



1918. 

1921. 

1924, 

Conservative "1 

Liberal * ’ ‘ J 

r 51 

57 

54 

Radical Groups 

52 

37 

36 

Farmers’ Party 

3 

17 

22 

Labour Party . . ' 

20 

23 { 

24 

Social Democratic Party J 

8 

Communist Party . 

... 

14 

6 


126 

150 

150 


The most striking feature of the elections of 1924 was the 
crushing defeat of the Moscow Communists, whose most 
prominent candidate failed to secure re-election. 

In 1926 unity between the Labour Party and the Social 
Democrats was re-established — at the price of a cessation 
of the international relations of each section — ^the Social 
Democratic Party being obliged to discontinue its relation- 
ship with the Labour Socialist International, and the Labour 
Party its relations with the Paris Bureau of Social Revolu- 
tionary Parties.'' 

The advantages of the union were forcibly shown at the 
elections which followed in the next autumn (1927), when 
the United Socialist Party secured 59 seats out of 150, 
and in the January of the following year proceeded to form 
the first Labour Government, with the aid of 3 Communist 
members, and a portion of 31 members of the bourgeois Left. 
A fortnight later, however, in consequence of extra-parlia- 
mentary opposition from the Director of the State Bank, 
who had demanded State guarantees in connection with the 
policy of deflation carried out since 1921, the Socialist Govern- 
ment was beaten. The result was further unity of the socialist 
forces, for the leader of the Communists, Scheflo, promptly 
announced his intention of joining the Norwegian Labour 
Party and was foUowed by another of Ms parliamentary 
comrades arid the bulk of the Communist Party. 
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FINLAND 


Finland was one of the first European countries where 
the socialists took part in a coalition ministry, for in March 
1917, with the abdication of Nicholas II. of Russia, a Pro- 
visional Government was set up, consisting of six Social Demo- 
crats and six Bourgeois, which proclaimed the independence 
of Finland. In the elections to the Finnish Diet of October 
1917, the non-socialist parties obtained a small majority, 
but the socialist Speaker of the Diet, M. Tokoi, was nominated 
President of the Senate. 

Before many months had elapsed, however, it was evident 
that the Social Democrats and their bourgeois opponents, 
did not see eye to eye. The socialists held that union with 
Russia in some form was necessary to save the country from 
invasion, whilst the others were more sympathetically drawn 
to complete independence with Scandinavian goodwill and 
German assistance. In the following months, strikes, 
brigandage, and rioting broke out, and the German invasion 
of April 1918, and the successive Red and White Terrors, 
led to the loss of 15,000 lives. 

The successful quenching of the revolution was solely 
due to co-operation between the Finnish Whites and Imperi- 
alistic Germany, and it was German bayonets and bombs 
that gave the victory into the hands of Conservatism — a 
victory that was consolidated by excluding Social Democrats 
from the Diet. With dramatic suddenness, however, the 
German lines collapsed. The German troops were withdrawn 
from Finland, and the White Terror was broken. 

In March 1919 a new election took place. To the general 
surprise of the country, the Social Democratic Party suc- 
ceeded in securing 80 seats ; the election returns, as com- 
pared with 1917, being : 


Social Democrats 

Agrarians 

Coalitionists 

Progressives 

Swedes 

Christian Labour 


1917. 1919. 

95 80 

22 42 

i8' ■ . 22 
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A new Liberal Government was formed, and little by little 
reforms were introduced. With the aid of the Socialist Party 
a man of Liberal opinions — ^the Republican Professor Stahl- 
berg — was elected President in place of the reactionary 
General Mannerheim. 

Civil disturbances continued. In June 1919 the Finnish 
Diet established a Republic, and a Coalition anti-Socialist 
Government held office until April 1921, when it gave place 
to an Agrarian- Progressive Government. Meanwhile, the 
revolutionary section of the Social Democrats had formed a 
Communist Party, and in the elections of July 1922, the 
Social Democrats secured only 53 seats, while the Communists 
secured 27. There was little change in the other parties. 

In October 1923 the Communist Party was suppressed, 
and twenty-five of its parliamentary representatives im- 
prisoned. In the elections of April 1924 the returns, as 
compared with 1922, were as follows : 



1922. 

1924 

Social Democrats . 

• 53 

60 

Communists 

• 27 

18 

Agrarians . 

• 45 

44 

Finnish Coalitionists 

• 35 

38 

Progressives 

• 15 

17 

Swedes (Union Party) 

• 25 

23 


The Agrarians and the Union Party formed the next Govern- 
ment, which was quickly followed by an Agrarian-Coalitionist 
Government. 

When, in December 1926, the bourgeois Coalition Govern- 
ment then prevailing was overthrown, the Social Democratic 
Party under Herr V. Tanner, after negotiations with the 
bourgeois Radical groups for the purpose of forming a Coali- 
tion Government had failed, decided to form a purely Socialist 
Government, although they had the support of the Pro- 
gressive and Swedish Parties. The Government programme, 
accepted by the Party Council, included reform of the taxes, 
the introduction of social insurance, reduction in expenditure 
for military purposes, abridgment of the term of military 
service, etc. The Government, however, rested on the 
narrowest majority, which moreover was heterogeneous ; thus 
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no great success was attainable — the Swedish Party, for in- 
stance, declining to give much assistance in the reform of 
taxation. Nevertheless, the first Socialist Government of 
Finland was successful in carrying through an amnesty law, 
which restored to the workers the rights of citizenship, of 
which they had been deprived for their participation in the 
Civil War of 1918 ; the attainment of cheaper credit was made 
possible for the small farmers ; important customs duties 
on provisions were reduced ; and social insurance brought into 
the field of debate. The prestige of the socialists grew as a 
result of the activities of the Government, which was, how- 
ever, continuously attacked by the Finnish bourgeois parties 
of the Opposition. 

Meanwhile, the general elections of 2nd July 1927 had 
resulted in the loss of seven seats by the Progressives to the 
Agrarians, which rendered the Government situation unten- 
able. 

On gth December 1927, the Socialist Government was 
defeated on the question of import duties on rye, and resigned, 
after having held office for a year. An Agrarian Government 
followed. 

During the socialist ministry no less than 323 
Government Bills were introduced, of which 264 were 
accepted during the first six months. None of these, how- 
ever, were of prime importance from the purely socialist point 
of view. 

At the general elections in 1929 the Social Democrats 
secured 59 seats — a net loss of one. The Socialists are now 
faced by the fiercest opposition from the Fascists, who are 
opposed to parliamentary institutions, and the situation is 
one of great difficulty. 

DENMARK 

The post-war years in Denmark have seen three Socialist- 
Radical administrations. At the general elections of 1918 
the Radical and Socialist Parties secured a majority in the 
Lower, though not in the Upper House, and a Coalition 
Government was formed, headed by the Liberal, Mr. Zahle, 
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who had previously led a Conservative-Radical-Socialist 
Coalition. Two years later, on 29th March 1920, the King 
dismissed Mr. Zahle on account of differences over the 
Schleswig plebiscite. Both Socialists and Radicals denounced 
the King’s action as unconstitutional, the socialists promptly 
declaring for a Republic, and ordering a general strike. The 
King, having the support of the Liberal and Conservative 
Parties, asked Mr. 0 . Liebe to form a non-political Cabinet 
while a new Folketing was elected. The general strike, which 
lasted only a few days, was cancelled when an Electoral 
Reform Bill was promised. The Electoral Bill rapidly passed 
through both Houses, and on 26th April 1920 the general 
elections were held. The result was a great victory for the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties, who gained a total of 
81 seats, while the Radicals were reduced to 17 — the Socialists 
increasing their representation to 42. A Liberal ministry 
followed, but three months later a second general election 
was necessary in order to give the people an opportunity of 
expressing their views on the incorporation of Northern 
Schleswig, and a third general election followed after Northern 


Schleswig had 

been incorporated. 

The results 

may be 

summarised as follows : 

1918. 

April. 

1920. 

July. 

October. 

Socialists 

■ 39 

42 

41 

48 

Radicals 

. 32 

17 

17 

18 

Liberals 

• 45 

53 

53 

52 

Conservatives 

■ 23 

28 

29 

30 

Germans 

. 

... 

.... 

I 


— 

— 

— 

— 


139 

140 

140 

149 


During the next four years the Radicals and Socialists 
were in opposition until April 1924, when M. Stauning, the 
Social Democratic leader, formed his first Cabinet. The 
subsequent elections, held in September, showed a great 
increase in the socialist vote, and for the first time 
they were the strongest party in the Folketing, though 
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Still in a minority in the Landsting. The results were as 
follows ; 


Socialists . 

Radicals 

Liberals 

Conservatives 

Germans 


Folketing. 

55 

20 

45 

28 

I 


Landsting. 

25 

8 

31 

12 


As a result of the victories of 1924 the Social Democrats 
continued in office under M. S tanning, who was able 
to remain at the helm for some two and a half 
years, with Radical support, from 23rd April 1924 to 
30th December 1926. Together with the Radicals they 
had in the Second Chamber a majority of one, while 
a Conservative - Liberal majority existed in the First 
Chamber. 

Notwithstanding this precarious situation, the Socialist 
Government succeeded in finding solutions for various im- 
portant questions. The currency, which, under the previous 
Government, had fallen into a state of chaos, was stabilised. 
Order was introduced into the national finances, and the 
national debt was substantially reduced. Sundry duties on 
raw materials, indirect taxes, and also railway, postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone charges were lowered. The conditions 
of civil servants and of old age pensioners were improved, 
and a municipal tax on land values imposed. Moreover, 
far-reaching measures of reform in the school system, penal 
code, land tenure, and hours and conditions of labour were 
introduced. But the legislative proposal over which the 
greatest division occurred was the Disarmament Bill, which 
was introduced in the Folketing on 9th October 1924. This 
proposed to abolish the army, navy, war office, and 
admiralty, and to carry out international obligations under 
the League of Nations by a corps of seven thousand frontier 
guards, with a maritime force of five vessels of 800-1500 
tons. 

The Bill was passed by the Folketing by 75 votes to 71, 
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after a heated debate, in March 1926, but was subsequently 
rejected by the Landsting (Upper House) on loth June 1927. 

It was when M. Stauning’s Government attempted to 
relieve unemployment and the pressure of taxation upon the 
poorer classes that the worst difficulties arose. The plan of 
the Government was to further the extension and rationalisa- 
tion of industry by helping certain industries. The proposals, 
however, were accompanied by measures of industrial control 
in the interest of consumers and workers, and over these the 
co-operation between the Radicals and Socialists broke down. 

In the succeeding elections of December 1926, the party 
lost two seats and M. Stauning resigned ; but whilst the party 
had lost two seats, its vote had grown to over 500,000, repre- 
senting 37*2 per cent, of the electorate, and the Socialists were 
still the strongest party in the State. 

The ensuing Liberal- Conservative Government, however, 
only lasted just over two years, and the crisis was reached 
when the Conservatives and Liberals quarrelled over the 
Army and Navy Budget. In the general elections of April 
1929, the Socialists, fighting mainly on the question of dis- 
armament, won 61 seats, and the Radicals 16, against 68 
won by all the other parties. The result of the election was a 
third Socialist-Radical Coalition Government. During the 
autumn session of the Folketing the new Government again 
introduced a Bill to reduce the army to a force of constabulary 
and the navy to a few police vessels, to abolish the Ministries 
of War and Marine, and to abandon conscription. Since, 
however, the Government were in a minority of four in the 
Upper House (Landsting) it was impossible to carry the BiU, 
and it was temporarily withdrawn in July 1930. There is 
every indication, however, that the Socialists will persevere 
with the policy, and great interest will attach to the Upper 
House elections in the August of 1932. 

Denmark has flourished under a Socialist-Radical regime. 
Poverty has practically been abolished, railways, fisheries, 
and hospitals have been nationalised, and they are spending 
on peace what other nations spend on war. 


14 
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BELGIUM 

In Belgium, after the Armistice, the Government was 
composed of ministers belonging to the three great parties — 
Catholic, Socialist, and Liberal. All political strife ceased, 
a truce having been brought about by mutual concessions. 
Universal male suffrage at twenty-one years of age was 
established at the demand of the Socialists, but, as a con- 
cession to the Catholics, the Chamber granted votes to 
women in the communal elections, but not in the parlia- 
mentary. The elections to the Lower House of i6th Novem- 
ber 1919 on the new basis, deprived the Catholics of the 
majority they had enjoyed since 1884, while the Socialists 
gained considerabty ; and a Catholic-Liberal Coalition 


resulted. At the succeeding election 

in 1921, the results were 

as follows : 



The Lower House. 

1919. 

1921. 

Catholics . 

• 73 

80 

Socialists . 

• 70 

68 

Liberals . 

• 34 

33 

Others 

• 9 

I 


186 

182 


and again a Catholic- Liberal Coalition was formed. 

The following elections on 4th April 1925 saw a 
marked increase in the socialist representation, the Catholics 
(including 3 Christian Democrats) having a representation 
of 78, which was equalled by the Socialists— the Liberals 
sinking to 23 ; whilst the Frontists, the extreme Flemish 
Party which demands autonomy of the Flemish part of the 
country, had 6 members, and the Communists 2. 

The result was an All-Party Coalition, with M. Jaspar, a 
Catholic, as Premier ; but this only lasted until November 
1927, when a Catholic- Liberal Coalition was formed, which 
lasted until 1930. In the elections of May 1929 the Socialists 
lost 6 seats, the comparative figures being : Catholics 76, 
Liberals 28, Socialists 72, Communists i, Frontists 10, and 
I Independent. 
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At the present time the Socialist Party is composed of 
two elements : the Walloon, which is in the majority, and 
the Flemish minority. The WaUoon group is nationalist, 
anti-clerical, reformist, and anti-Marxian ; the Flemish group 
is internationalist, friendly with Catholics, more radical and 
Marxian. Both are united, under the veterans M. Vander- 
velde and M. Louis de Brouckere, in the support of Free 
Trade, the nationalisation of mines, taxation of capital, 
the representation of workers in industrial management,' 
social and unemplo5^ment insurance, compulsory vocational 
education, and low taxation of workers. 

After the genera .1 election in May 1929, when the Frontists 
made such striking progress in the Flemish provinces, the 
Flemish question dominated Belgian politics until 29th 
November, when a Cabinet crisis solved the immediate 
difficulty. There is every indication that at the next election 
the Socialists and Frontists will considerably increase then- 
numbers. 

During these post-war years the main task of the Belgian 
Government has been to put its finances on a sound basis 
and thus avoid national bankruptcy. The country’s principle 
asset was its railways, which had been nationalised from the 
outset ; and the problem of the Government was to find a 
means of raising money on the security of the railways, 
without parting with their control. A company, called the 
Belgian National Railways, was formed, -with a lease to work 
the railways for a period of years. In this Company all the 
Ordinary Shares are held by the Belgian Government. The 
board of directors is composed of twenty-one members, 
eighteen of whom are appointed by the Government, and 
three by the railway workers themselves. 

The step has often been advanced by anti-socialists as an 
illustration of the failure of nationalisation, but a calm, dis- 
passionate review of the facts seems to indicate the opposite. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Socialism in France, 1919-1930, and Great Britain, 
1919-1930 

W E have seen how, at the beginning of the war, there 
were two main groups of French socialists — ^the 
Unified Socialists under Jaures and Guesde, and the anti- 
Marxists under Herv6 — and how during the war years these 
had united and again split into Majority, Minority, and 
Zimmer wald groups. 

These differences were among the causes that led to severe 
losses to both sections in the general elections of 1919— 
the total number of socialist members being reduced from 
96 to 68, while the Communists secured only 6 returns. 
The Radical Socialists suffered still more, for they dropped 
from 166 to 86 in the Chamber. It was the most severe blow 
parliamentary socialism had ever sustained in France, and it 
is small wonder that the Communists, with their avowed 
opposition to parliamentary government, became stronger 
and more truculent— thus accentuating the differences, which 
grew apace during the next few months, until they resulted 
in definite schisms. The first schism came in 1920, after a 
number of deputies refused to fight the general elections of 
1919 side by side with Jacques Sadoul, a notorious French 
officer who had helped the Russian Bolsheviks and had been 
sentenced to death by a French court-martial. These deputies 
were excluded from the Congress at Strasburg of 1920, and 
promptly formed a new party, the French Socialist Party, 
and were known, in the political argot of the day, as '' dis- 
sidents de la premiere cuvee.*' At the same Congress the 
Socialist Party was reorganised, its programme modified in 
the way of tactics, but enlarged to include certain other 
items. The most prominent measures in the programme 
now included a capital levy. State monopolies for the pro- 
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duction of luxuries, financial partnership by the State in 
all centralised industries, and, as before, the nationalisation 
of railways, mines, shipping, water power, banking, and 
insurance. 

At the following Congress, at Tours in 1921, the Com- 
munists secured a majority for a resolution favouring adhesion 
to the Third International, and changed the name of the 
party to the French Communist Party. The socialist minority 
refused to accept either the change in name or the change in 
policy — and the second schism occurred. 

Thus by 1921 there remained three parties amid the 
ruins of former socialist unity: The Communist Party, 
having L’Humanite and the Internationale as its organs, 
which was affiliated to the Third International; fourteen 
deputies, among whom was Marcel Cachin, represented it in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and its adherents numbered about 
100,000. The Unified Socialist Party, with Te Popidaire as 
its organ, had about 50,000 members and 60 representa- 
tives in Parliament, among whom the chief were Sembat, 
Basly, Leon Blum, and Paul Boncour. The French Socialist 
Party, the third portion, was of minor importance. 

Thus, by 1922, French socialism had reached its lowest 
ebb for many years — ^but with the purification came strength, 
and during the following years the Unified Socialists won back 
the power and influence they had lost. The first indication 


of this was at the general election of 1924, when the Unified 

Socialists were returned 40 per cent, stronger- 

“the results, 

compared with 1919, being : 

1919. 

1924, 

Unified Socialists . 

68 

102 

Communists .... 

6 

29 

Radicals and Radical Socialists . 

60 

139 

Republican Socialists . 

27 

36 

Left Republicans . 

133 

126 

Conservatives 

31 

20 

Progressives . . . 

I 30 \ 


Liberals . . . 

72/ 

Others 

.... 

XI ^ 


5 ^ 

5 ^ 
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During the following years the differences between the 
Socialists and the Communists did not lessen. For two or 
thi*ee years the Socialists and the Radical Socialists acted 
more or less together, and the Cartel '' of 1924-26, and the 
Herriot Government of 1924-25 had socialist support. 
The '' Cartel '' was a temporary alliance formed just before 
the 1924 election, to meet the conditions created by the 
curious French electoral laws, and was mainly animated by 
a distrust of M. Poincare. It was financial policy that caused 
the break-up of the Cartel, principally on the question of a levy 
on capital ; for Herriot* s Radical ministry did not dare, in face 
of the opposition of the great banks, to appeal to the country 
and to effect with the help of the working-class forces financial 
restoration at the expense of the rich. The break-up of the 
Cartel resulted in the return of M. Poincare, who held office 
for several years. 

Though Herriot had condemned the foreign policy of 
Poincar6, he yet joined the Poincare ministry in July 1929, 
and so put an end to Radical-Socialist co-operation. The 
result was not unfortunate from the socialist point of view, 
for at the Senate elections of 1927 they gained 8 seats (thus 
securing recognition as a “group**), bringing their total up 
to 14, and in the elections for the Chamber of Deputies in 
April 1928 they held their own. 

The results of the general elections of 1928 were as 


follows : 

/ Unified Socialists .... 100 
j Communists . . . , .12 

^ i Republican Socialists . . . .31 

V Radicals and Radical Socialists . .125 

{ Unionist and Social Left . . .18 

Radical Left . . . - 53 

Republican Left . . . .64 

( Democratic and Social Action . . 29 

Rights Conservatives (Repub. Dem. Union) . 102 
^ I Popular Democratic . . . . 19 

V Independents . . , . . 53 


606 
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During these last few years aU French political parties 
have fallen in one or the other of three main divisions. The 
‘^Leff consists of the Unified Socialists, the Communists, 
the Republican or Independent Socialists, and the Radicals 
and Radical Socialists, the last two of which are not Socialist 
parties. The ^'Centre’’ consists of the Radical Left, the 
Republican Left, and, from 1926 onwards, the Unionist and 
Social Left. The “Right'* consists of the three “Demo- 
cratic " parties and the Independents. 

The Unified Socialist Congress, which met at Toulouse in 
May 1928, after the elections, examined the general socialist 
position. A resolution, passed almost unanimously, declared 
the party to be entirely independent of the parties of the 
Centre and of the Right, and that the attitude of the party 
towards a Government of “ national unity " could be no other 
than one of pure opposition. This question, however, came 
up again at the Congress at Paris in January 1930, after the 
refusal of the socialists to accept the offer made by the 
Radical leader, M. Daladier, to help him in forming a 
ministry ; and it has since been argued by the advocates of 
participation that this refusal directly led to the formation 
of the succeeding Tardieu ministry in the early part of 1930. 
The opponents of participation, however, hold that even 
with Socialist help a Radical ministry could not have lasted 
a day in the Chamber, since the Radicals and Socialists 
combined were still in a minority. 

One other feature of the French Labour movement must 
be mentioned, and that is Syndicalism, which emerged very 
strongly after the war. At the Congress of the General Con- 
federation of Labour at Lyons in 1919 — ^the largest held in 
France up to that time — ^they demanded the socialisation of 
transport, mines, water-power, and banks, but parted com- 
pany with the socialists in proposing that they should be 
under the control of industrial syndicates and not the State* 
The Confederation, however, in the next year split over the 
disastrous general strike and subsequent prosecutions by 
the Government, which also ordered the dissolution of the 
Confederation. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, I919--30 

With the year 1918, and the withdrawal of the Labour 
Party from the National Coalition, Labour was free from 
all entanglements with other parties, and in the five years 
that followed there was a steady increase in Labour member- 
ship in the House of Commons, as the following figures show : 


General Election of 

Seats 

Contested. 

Members 

Returned. 

Labour Vote. 

1918 

361 

57 

2,245,000 

1922 

414 

142 

4,237,000 

1923 . 

427 

191 

4,348,000 


Up to 1918 the Labour Party had deliberately and 
repeatedly refused to adopt a formal programme because it 
did not wish to exclude non-socialists, but in that year the 
official declaration of the policy of the party as contained in 
''Labour and the New Social Order,'' definitely committed 
the party to socialism without ever actually using the word. 

In 1922 nearly all the Labour leaders who had been 
defeated in the elections of 1918 owing to their pacifist 
activities were returned to Parliament — Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald being among them. Almost immediately he was 
made Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour Party, dis- 
placing Mr. J. R. Clynes, who had held that office for only a 
year. The elections of that year had resulted in the Labour 
Party becoming the second strongest parliamentary force, 
and for the first time in British history. Labour formed 
“ His Majesty’s Opposition.” Three months later, Mr. Philip 
Snowden moved in the House of Commons a resolution on 
purely socialist lines, and it is worth while comparing this 
with the first of such resolutions moved by Mr. Keir Hardie 
twenty-two years earlier, when there were only four Labour 
members in the House. The first socialist resolution (1901) 
was as follows : 

'' That considering the increasing burden which the 
private ownership of land and capital is imposing upon the 
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industrious and useful classes of the community, the poverty 
and destitution and general moral and physical deterioration 
resulting from a competitive system of wealth production 
which aims primarily at profit-making, the alarming growth 
of trusts and syndicates, able by reason of their great wealth 
to influence Governments, and plunge peaceful nations into 
war to serve their own interests, this House is of the opinion 
that such a state of matters is a menace to the well-being of 
the Realm, and calls for legislation designed to remedy the 
same by inaugurating a Socialist Commonwealth founded 
upon the common ownership of land and capital, production 
for use and not for profit, and equality of opportunity for 
every citizen/’ 

The second socialist resolution (1923) was in these terms : 

“ That in view of the failure of the capitalist system 
adequately to utilise and organise natural resources and pro- 
ductive power, or to provide the necessary standard of life for 
vast numbers of the population, and believing that the cause 
of this failure lies in the private ownership and control of 
the means of production and distribution, this House declares 
that legislative effort should be directed to the gradual 
supersession of the capitalist system by an industrial and 
social order based on the public ownership and democratic 
control of the instruments of production and distribution.” 

Mr. Snowden’s resolution was defeated by 271 votes ; the 
121 Labour members alone voting for it. 

In December 1923 the Conservatives returned to office 
with 258 members, the re- united Liberal Party returned 156 
strong, and the Labour Party was represented by 191. There 
followed a vote of censure against the Conservative Govern- 
ment, and in January of 1924 Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
accepted office, with the support of the Liberal Party 
Labour had at last attained to office — but not to power. 

The temporary alliance of Liberalism and Labour, which 
had little to bless it, and which neither side regarded with 
any enthusiasm, soon ended in a divorce. In the summer of 
1924 the Russian Treaty that the Labour Government pro- 
posed to implement aroused considerable opposition amongst 
the Liberals, and on the excuse of the Campbell case, a vote 
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of censure was carried against the Labour Government, 
Labour had been in office for nine months. In that short 
space of time it had introduced a popular Budget and a vigor- 
ous Housing Act ; it had slightly reduced the numbers of the 
unemployed and had not attempted any extreme socialist 
measures. The election that followed in the October of 1924 
was clouded by the notorious Red Letter — a letter purporting 
to have been written by one of the Russian leaders, Zinovieff, 
urging British Communists to certain drastic lines of action. 
Fear of Bolshevism had the effect of reducing the Labour 
representation in the House to 150 (though the national 
vote had grown to 5,488,000), and of increasing the Con- 
servative representation to 420, while the once vigorous 
Liberal Party was reduced to 39. 

The following year, 1925, saw the commencement of a 
determined struggle to clear out the Communist element in 
the Labour Party — an element which persisted in desiring 
to join with the object of destroying it. At the Annual 
Conference of the party held at Liverpool in the autumn, 
the resolution that '' No member of the Communist Party 
shall be eligible to become a member of any affiliated 
local Labour Party or be entitled to remain a member 
was passed by the overwhelming majority of 2,870,000 
votes to 321,000. The Liverpool Conference also passed a 
resolution recommending the Trades Unions to refrain 
from nominating or electing delegates who were known 
members of non-affiliated bodies '' — a resolution that was 
carried by 2,692,000 votes to 480,000. Straightway there 
began a vigorous purging of the Labour stables. Difficulty, 
however, was experienced in the movement generally by the 
fact that members of Trade Unions could still be Com- 
munists and represent their Unions as delegates to Labour 
organisations ; and in spite of all efforts Communist delegates 
continued to appear for a year or two at the Annual Con- 
ferences of the Labour Party, especially those representing 
the National Boilermakers' Union. 

Meanwhile, efforts had been made, in view of the prevalent 
Labour unrest, to unify the Trade Union movement. Labour 
disputes with employers had grown considerably in 1923, 
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1924, and 1925. Efforts were now made to form a Four 
Group Alliance of the four great Unions—the Miners, the 
Transport Workers, the Railway Workers, and the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Workers. The reason was not far to seek. 
Many causes had resulted in a tremendous burden of unem- 
ployment throughout the country. In no industry was this 
more prevalent than in the mining industry, and efforts were 
made by the Conservative Government early in 1926 to tide 
over this bad period by means of granting a subsidy to the 
mine owners. Their refusal to continue the subsidy, or their 
inability to evolve a satisfactory alternative, resulted, 
in the May of 1926, in the attempt of the Unions, supported 
by the Labour Party, to force the hands of the Government by 
means of a general strike. The struggle was short and sharp. 
The Government won — and followed up its victory by the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1927, which made genera Istrikes illegal, 
and made the Trade Union contributions to the Labour Party 
dependent upon the written consent of each Trade Unionist. 

The result was a legacy of bitterness. A hard blow had 
been struck at the Labour Party and the Trades Unions, which 
found the political levy decreased from £135,000 in 1927 to 
£118,512 in 1928. 

The Labour Party, however, showed no inclination to sit 
down and mourn for its lost shekels, and in the various by- 
elections that followed, convincing proof was advanced that 
there was a spirit of determination abroad that immeasurably 
strengthened the party. The result was clearly shown in 
the general election of 30th May 1929. The Conservative 
majority of 400 decreased to a minority of 260, while the 
Labour 'PBxty increased its numbers from 163 to 289, and 
the Liberals from 46 to 59. The result was the second 
Labour Minority Government- — again dependent upon Liberal 
support, and with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at its head. 

Meanwhile, the expulsion of Communists from the Labour 
Party had had the effect of exploding the strength of the 
Communist movement. Their one parliamentary lamb, 
Mr. Saklatvala, was left in the wilderness. 

Many influences had gone to this victory. It was true 
that it was Ramsay MacDonald Who had led the troops, but 
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it was Arthur Henderson, the Secretary of the party, who 
had evolved the fighting machine, and the Webbs and George 
Bernard Shaw who had mapped out the route. It is perhaps 
impossible to over-estimate the propaganda influence of the 
works of George Bernard Shaw. Mention has been made 
of his writings for the Fabian Society in the 'nineties, and 
his steady stream of articles, plays, lectures, and interviews 
continued with ever-increasing brilliance. From the purely 
socialist point of view, his most important work is his 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism^ 
published in 1928, in which he treats socialism as the 
philosophy of life as a whole, and not as a part of life. 
Still the socialist of the Fabian Essays, he knows his Marx, 
his Webb, and his Mill, but little of theoretic or legislative 
socialism since their day. His indictment of capitalistic 
civilisation can indeed be only equalled by Marx, or by the 
Webbs in their Decay of Capitalist Civilisation, He analyses 
profit-making as the foundation of that civilisation, and 
mercilessly shows up the ugly and rotten material in it. 
Thence he passes to his main conclusion, that equality of 
income is essential. Essentially a Fabian, he believes that 
this, or a near approximation, can be achieved by the 
inevitability of gradualness," and that otlier parties will adopt 
socialist measures even more in the future than in the past. 

There is much truth in the suggestion that other parties 
will adopt even more and more socialist measures, for all the 
socialised services of Great Britain except one have been 
socialised or created by non-socialist Governments. Examples 
of this are the Government Printing Works, which hands 
over a yearly surplus of nearly £100,000 to the Treasury ; 
the State-owned public-houses at Carlisle, which have repaid 
the Treasury out of profits since 1916 no less than £1,200,000 
—more than the total capital investment made by the 
State ; while the Post Oifice produces a yearly surplus of nearly 
£9,000,000 per annum. The one social service that was 
socialised by the Labour Government of 1924 was the beam 
wireless system, which in the next three years and mine months 
yielded £364,000 in profits, besides lowering the charges for 
messages to Australia, South Africa, and India by one-third. 
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In 19285 however, the Conservative Government handed over 
this profitable venture to a merger company, dominated by 
its cable company competitors. 

In the months that followed the general election of 1929, 
the Minority Labour Government carried out a policy of 
social reform by instalments. Ameliorative measures, such as 
amended legislation in connection with the Widows’ Pensions 
and National Insurance Acts, a Housing Act, an involved 
Coal Bill, a slight reduction in armaments, the resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Russia, and the raising of the 
school-leaving age, marked their progress. The Coal Mines 
Bill reduced the working day to seven hours and a half, with 
one winding time. It established a National Board to deal 
with wages and conditions in the industry, and created a 
national marketing scheme, under which the amount of coal 
produced in each pit may be rationed, the selling price may 
be fixed, and a levy may be raised on any class of coal to 
enable coal for the export trade or for the heavy industries 
to be sold at a lower figure. The Bill, in its early stages, was 
hotly attacked by both wings of the Opposition, and only 
secured a second reading by a majority of eight votes. 
The Third Reading, however, was passed by a straight 
Labour vote over the Conservative — the Liberals abstaining. 
Critics aver that all these measures tend to bolster up the 
capitalist system by removing some of its worst features and 
thus delaying the socialist commonwealth; indeed it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the nationalisation of 
bankrupt or moribund industries will not produce the new 
Jerusalem,” and the probability is that in the near future 
Labour will have to recast much of its programme in the light 
of added experience. Meanwhile there were indications that 
the Liberals, who hitherto had been willing to wound but 
yet afraid to strike,” were now willing to wed but yet afraid 
to woo, and the position was one of considerable delicacy. 

In recent years the British Labour Party has been in 
closer touch with the Co-operative movement, which continues 
to expand (the C.W.S. sales during 1929 amounting to nearly 
;f89, 000,000, an increase of just under £2,000,000 on 1928), 
and in 1927 there was a formal junction of the Co-operative 
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movement and the Labour Party for political purposes. On 
the other hand, relations with the I.L.P. have not grown 
more cordial. We have seen how the Labour Minority 
Governments of 1924 and 1929-30 were compelled to rely on 
Liberal support, and thus introduced an advanced Radical 
programme. This led the leaders of the I.L.P. to pass severe 
strictures upon the leaders of the Labour Party, with the 
result that in 1927 Mr. Philip Snowden resigned his 
membership of the I.L.P., and three years later Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who had stood as an I.L.P. candidate as early 
as 1895, severed a thirty-five years' connection in the same 
manner. Though small in numbers and financially poor, 
the I.L.P. still exercises a definitely socialistic influence. 

To a great extent the Labour Party continues to rely 
for its finances and membership upon the Trade Union 
movement, but during the last decade the Trade Unions 
have considerably decreased in numbers and in power. In 
1921 the unions had as many as 8,000,000 members — ^but 
that was the high tide of the movement, and year by year 
since the membership has declined, until in 1928 it sank to 
3,764,865. The causes of this decline are many, but the 
chief are industrial depression and the tendency of social 
legislation to undermine trade unionism. Parliamentary 
sanction of an eight-hour day, of unemployment, health, and 
old age insurance, has cut right across the benefits that 
unions formerly offered, and thus we come to the conclusion 
that the Trades Unions, by helping the Labour movement to 
secure social legislation, are pursuing a policy that, to say 
the least of it, is altruistic in the extreme. 

Mention must be made here of the phase of socialism 
known as Guild Socialism, which in the immediate post-war 
years promised to have a growing influence on socialist thought 
and practice throughout the English-speaking world. Guild 
Socialism was an effort to solve modern economic problems 
by applying the guild system of mediaeval society. A. G. 
Penty, S. G. Hobson, and G. D. H. Cole were its exponents 
from 1906 to the war years, and they developed their theory 
on the lines of self government by industries. In 1914 
the National Guilds League was formed, and war-time con- 
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ditions helped the movement, which captured many of the 
younger Trade Union leaders. In 1919, for instance, the 
Miners’ Federation, which had previously advocated national- 
isation, put before the Coal Industry Commission what 
amounted to '' Guild proposals.” Similar influences were at 
work in the postal, railway, and building industries, and in 
the teaching profession. Even the policy of the Labour 
Party and the I.L.P. was modified to meet the Guild point 
of view, and the phrase used, “the democratic control of in- 
dustry,” was one that satisfied both Guild and State Socialists. 
But in the ’twenties, Guild Socialism gradually lost its hold, 
and by 1929 had disappeared. 

Similarly the Communist Party has declined, and where, 
in 1926, they could boast of 12,000 members, by 1930 the 
membership had declined to 3500. 

At the moment of writing (Oct. 1930), the Labour Party 
has had thirty years of propaganda : for thirty years it has 
attacked the capitalist system. It has also had two years 
of office, and has learnt that unemployment cannot be solved 
by the most tremendous national efforts, and that Free Trade 
is an outworn creed. It has also learnt that the nationalisa- 
tion of industries will not alone produce the millennium ; 
and that much more hard thinking will be required before 
the Socalist Commonwealth can appear in the realms of 
reality. 



CHAPTER XV 


Non-Socialist European States, 1914-1930 

O NE of the legacies of the Great War was the creation 
of a number of small European States carved out of 
what had previously been the territories of the German, 
Austrian, and Russian Empires. In practically every one of 
these, the group system of political parties operates in a be- 
wildering fashion. Many of these parties are created by an 
individual, and their rise and progress seem to vary with the 
fortunes or cleverness of their leaders. 

In Lithuania there are at least eleven parties ; in Estonia, 
nine ; Latvia, sixteen ; Hungary, eight ; Finland, six ; in 
Poland, twenty; and in Jugo-Slavia, nine. In almost every 
S. one of these countries party divisions, in addition to the usual 

’ Socialist, Liberal, and Conservative sections, are also along 

racial lines, and it is an historical fact that until national 
j; aspirations are settled the patriotic fever among the people 

of a given country or race tends to retard progress on socialist 
lines. It is not surprising that the history of socialism in 
I; these countries is frequently a history of competing factions 

— often striving for unity and as often failing. In some cases, 
however, there is direct and profitable collaboration. 

POLAND 

In Poland, three of the twenty political parties may be 
classed as socialist, and there is in addition the Communist 
Party, which has seven members. In the elections of 
November 1922 for the Lower Chamber, the main Socialist 
Party secured forty-one representatives, who advocated a 
moderate national socialist programme; and the National 
Labour Party returned a dozen members. This latter is 
a patriotic Radical Party, advocating a modified socialist 
programme. The German Socalist Party, formed in 1922, 
acts in co-operation with the main Socialist Party. 

234 ■ ■ 
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Divisions between tbe first two parties occurred in 1925, 
when the main Socialist Party joined the Coalition Govern- 
ments of Mr. Skrynski and Mr. Vitos in an attempt to stabilise 
the currency. But the Capitalist Right and the Peasant 
Centre prevented the Cabinet from realising the “ minimum '' 
programme drafted at its constitution (i,e. a tax on capital as 
the basis of financial stabilisation) ; and towards May 1926 the 
socialists withdrew from the Cabinet, and the political crisis 
was intensified to a grave degree. The result was widespread 
discontent, and Marshal Pilsudski's coup d’etat of May 1926. 

In the eyes of the masses, the co^ip d’etat bore the character 
of a revolutionary movement against the reactionary Govern- 
ment. The workers’ organisations of all shades — even the 
Communists — placed themselves on the side of Pilsudski, and 
a prolonged civil war was avoided. At the close of three 
days of bloodshed, Pilsudski found himself a popular hero 
and dictator de facto of ail Poland, with the full support of 
ah socialists. 

The mass of the workers hoped for a Government of 
workers and peasants.” People anticipated a bold approach 
towards a democratic system and social reforms. The 
Socialist Party proposed the dissolution of the Chamber and 
the Senate, with immediate general elections, which would 
probably have resulted in a socialist- peasant majority, with 
PilsudsM as President of the Republic. But the Marshal’s 
political scheme did not coincide with these aspirations. He 
did not want a socialist-peasant majority ; he retained the 
reactionary and unpopular Parliament, and graduaUy, during 
1926 and 1927, swung towards reaction himself. Fmanciers, 
capitalists, and the large land owners rallied to his side ; his 
old party, the National Democratic Party, was soon in rout, 
and disillusionment and discontent increased among the 
masses of workers and peasants. 

In order to grasp the difficulties of the situation, it 
must always be borne in mind that Pilsudski is the hero of 
the struggle for Polish independence; that, like Mussolini, he 
sprang from the socialist ranks, and that since 1924 he had 
symbolised the whole cause of Polish democracy. 

Socialist criticism of Pilsudski’s policy began as early as 

15 
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July 1926, and from the month of September it became very 
trenchant. In November 1926, the National Council of the 
Socialist Party passed by a strong majority a motion declaring 
the party’s intention to go over to the Opposition. 

Unquestionable facts soon supplied a quantity of proofs 
that the resolute policy of opposition was the right one, and 
the party entered upon the election campaign in perfect 
unity. On 4th March 1928 it secured the votes of 1,511,000 
men and women (compared with 906,000 in 1922), and re- 
turned 63 members— an increase of 22 — and the National 
Labour Party secured 19 seats for its two groups. The 
celebrated speech pronounced by Pilsudski on ist July 1928 
dispersed the last illusions that he believed in democracy or 
in socialism, and the socialist opposition to his policy grew 
fiercier. At the moment, two forces stand confronting one 
another in Poland in spite of the twenty parties : the first 
is the present regime, a symbol of political reaction with 
fascist tendencies, but devoid of clear-cut doctrine or 
declared programme — a symbol of the economic policy of 
the capitalists and owners of great estates ; and the second, 
the Polish Socialist Party, rallying round it all the forces of 
democracy. Towards the end of May 1928 the majority of 
the Independent Socialist Party joined the Socialist Party, 
and there is a cordial working agreement with the Jewish 
Bund” not only in national, but also in local elections. 
The *'Bund,” or the Jewish Socialist Party, represents 
100,000 workers, and only recently, in 1930, became affiliated 
to the Labour and Socialist International. 

The leader of the Polish Socialist movement is the veteran 
Dr. Herman Diamand, who founded the Polish Social 
Democratic Party in Galicia, and has been for many years 
the President of the Polish Socialist Party. Born in 
Lemberg on the 30th March i860, he joined the Social Demo- 
cratic movement as a young student of twenty, and the 
history of Polish socialism, as far as it occurred on the soil of 
the old Austria, is closely connected from the beginning with 
his activity. 

In the first elections which took place in the old Austria in 
1907 on the equal franchise basis, he was elected to the 
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Reichstag, and has had thirty-four years of parliamentary 
activity. On his entry into the Austrian Parliament he was 
elected to the Presidium by the Social Democratic group; 
and when, twenty years later, Poland was constituted an 
independent State, Diamand was elected to the Provisional 
Polish Government, to which fell the terrible task of bringing 
order out of a fearful chaos. Diamand received an im- 
portant economic task, namely, the administration of the 
Polish mines. When the Labour and Socialist International 
was founded in Hamburg in 1923, Diamand was immediately 
appointed to its Executive by the Polish Congress Delegation, 
and has shown an extraordinary interest in all international 
problems. 

LATVIA 

In Latvia there are at least sixteen parties in a chamber 
of one hundred members, and the socialist forces are keenly 
divided, there being the Social Democratic Labour Party 
(founded in 1904) with a parliamentary membership of 
twenty-six, which represents mainly the interests of the wage 
workers, and the Reform Social Democratic Party of two 
members, which has the same basis but is less Radical and 
more nationalistic in principle, and inclined to co-operate 
with other parties for national welfare. 

The first Latvian Parliament, which met in November 
1922, consisted of 62 non-Sociahst and 38 Socialist members. 
In the second Parliament, elected in October 1925, there were 
63 non-Socialists and 37 Social Democrats, of whom 4 belonged 
to the revisionist branch. In December 1926 a Coalition 
Government of Socialist Democrats and Democrats took 
ofhce, and pursued a pro-Russian course. This Government, 
which resigned in December 1927, was succeeded early in 
1928 by a Coalition of the moderate parties. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

Another example of several socialist parties in a single 
Parliament is in Czecho-Slovakia, where, in the Parliament of 
three hundred members elected in November 1925, there were 
at least fourteen parties, of which four or five may be regarded 
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as socialist. The Czechoslovak Social Democratic Party had 
29 members, the Czechoslovak National Socialist 27, the 
German- Hungarian Social Democratic Party 17, and the 
German National Socialist Labour Party 7. In addition, the 
Communist Party had 40 members. 

In the general election of October 1929, the socialists 
gained a number of seats, and so made it impossible to revive 
the old bourgeois Coalition. It took six weeks of negotiation 
before the conflicting desires of eight dilferent political parties 
could be reconciled sufficiently to permit the formation of a 
new Coalition of five bourgeois and three socialist parties. 
The Communists lost eleven seats and have now only 29 
members in the Chamber, with serious internal dissentions to 
add to their difficulties. 

In contrast to these countries, Austria (which has been 
dealt with earlier), attenuated in size, is also attenuated in 
parties, having only four. 

In the small European countries, where there have been no 
revolutionary changes in the last twenty years, the socialist 
parties have grown steadily, and in nearly every case have 
reached the position where they are either the largest party in 
the State or so important as to be capable of forming a Coali- 
tion Government with another party. 

HOLLAND 

In Holland, for instance, the post-war years saw a steady 
growth in the strength of the Social Democratic Party. In 
the Lower or Second Chamber the socialists’ representation 
increased as follows : 



1922. 

1925. 

1929. 

1930 

Social Democrats 

20 

24 

24 

25 

Catholics . 

32 

30 

30 

30 

Calvinists or anti-Revolutionists . 
Christian Historical or Protestant 

16 

13 

12 

12 

Party . 

II 

II 

11 

10 

Liberal Union . 

10 

9 

8 

8 

Liberals or Democrats 

5 

i-j ’'■yr 


7 

Others . . . . . 

6 

6 

8 

8 
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The Conservative or religions parties form the Government, 
while the Social Democrats act as the main Opposition. The 
programme of the latter is the constitutional nationalisation 
of land, radical labour legislation, disarmament, self-govern- 
ment for the colonies, compulsory education up to fifteen 
years, and local option. 

The coal mines of Holland were nationalised in 1902. An 
indication of the progress that has been made since then may 
be gathered from the fact that the numbers of employees 
grew from 9 in 1902 to 2380 in 1912 ; 14,125 in 1922 ; and 
20,908 in 1927. The capital invested, most of which is held 
by the State, is £ 6 , 500 , 000 , and the gross profit for 1927 was 
;^8i8,ooo. The mines produced 5,831,110 tons during this 
period. For comparison it may be mentioned that during 
the same period the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and Coal Company, 
with a combined capital of £7,429,500, produced 4,063,803 
tons of coal and coke, but did not earn sufficient profit to 
meet its fixed charges and interest of bankers’ loans. It 
should be remembered that Holland is a Free Trade country, 
and the Dutch State mines have to face the full competition 
of English, German, and Belgian coal producers. 

SWITZERLAND 

In Switzerland during the post-war years the Social 
Democratic Party has grown steadily in strength, until it is 
now the second largest party in the National Council, the 
elections of October 1928 giving them 50 seats out of 198. 
They now form the principal opposition to the Radical 
Democratic and Catholic Conservative Coalition ministry. 
The party has a moderate constitutional programme, and 
became a member of the L.S.I. on ist January 1927. This 
step marked a profound change of opinion in the Swiss party, 
for during the later years of the war they had a leading share 
in the foundation and activities of the Zimmerwald Confer- 
ence. In the years following the war, however, the question 
as to joining the Third International led to a schism in the 
movement, and the minority of 55^^ members passed over 
to the Communist Party in December 1920. Thereupon, the 
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main body affiliated to the Vienna or '' Two and a half 
International for a short time, during which the membership 
sank from 51,000 to 34,000. The decision to join the L.S.L 
marks the final stage in their swing from Left to Right. The 
Communist movement is now a mere shadow, and has only 
two members in the National Council. 

Another remarkable feature of post-war Europe is the 
fierce opposition extended to socialism by those European 
countries that have become military or semi-military dictator- 
ships. Italy, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, and Greece are all examples of this kind of rule, 
and in every case dictatorships have followed upon the 
inability of party politicians or kings to govern ably. It 
must be admitted that in Itaty, at any rate, the chaos of 
group politics before 1922 did call for strong measures, and 
it may perhaps be well to recount the main incidents leading 
up to Mussolini’s coup d'etat, 

ITALY 

In Italy, from 1914 to 1919, public attention was wholly 
fixed on the war, and little interest was paid to home affairs. 
Amid the complications and diversities of opinion as to the 
question of Italian intervention in the war, the Reformist 
Socialists were for intervention against Austria, realising that 
this, perhaps, would be the last opportunity for a bid for 
Italian unity. On the other hand, the official socialists, true to 
socialist theory of the wickedness of war, declared for absolute 
neutrality, and even went so far as to sympathise openly with 
Germany and Austria, and remained in the background as 
an opposition all through the war. 

After the Armistice, attention was again turned to 
internal affairs, which were very grave. The ever-increasing 
cost of living caused riots and disturbances, which were not 
lessened by the socialist attempts to organise an interna- 
tional as weU as internal general strikes, all of which failed 
lamentably. 

The 1919 elections were preceded by a conference of 
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socialists at Bologna on 5th to 8th October, when they decided 
to go forward with a revolutionary “ maximalist ” programme, 
and to adhere to the Moscow Third International. After an 
uneventful election the Maximalists were found to be the 
largest party, with 156 members, while the Catholics were 
loi strong. It is unusual and interesting to note that at 
least eight of the socialist deputies were millionaires, while 
the majority were lawyers and organisers,'' only nineteen 
being working men. 

At the opening of Parliament on ist December 1919, the 
socialists demonstrated their hostility by refusing to cheer 
the King and dramatically leaving the Chamber. Several 
popular demonstrations were held by loyalists, and socialists 
were in some cases ill-treated. In retaliation the socialist 
leaders ordered another general strike, which, in the few 
places where it was attempted, was accompanied by 
pillage, arson, and murder. The socialists continued to 
be a violent and somewhat noisy Opposition — ^but as the 
faction among the other parties was too great to allow 
them to find an alternative, the weak ministry remained 
in office. 

The socialists’ success at the polls in May 1921, when they 
secured the return of 122 members, raised great hopes in 
sections of the workers, which was manifested by the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the railwaymen and postal employees, cotton- 
mill hands, electricians, and metal workers, although anarchist 
agitation amongst the troops was unsuccessful. Disorders, 
riots, and strikes continued spasmodically all through the 
year, and were quelled by popular and Government action. 
Divisions now took place in the socialists’ ranks, and the 
separation of the Unitary Socialists from the Maximalists 
followed at the Rome Conference in September 1922. 

A month later Benito Mussolini, himself one of the 
socialist leaders of the war period, took the helm, and with 
the advent of his Fascist Government, the socialist forces in 
Italy were practically smashed. By the electoral law of 
1923, two-thirds of the seats in the Lower Chamber were 
allotted to the party heading the polls, and one-third to the 
other parties in proportion to their votes. In the elections of 
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1924, 364 seats were thus awarded to the Fascists, and the 


remainder as follows : 

Socialists . . . . .64 

Catholics . . . . .40 

Liberals . . . . -30 

National Union . . . .12 

Social Democrats . . .11 

Republican ... -7 

National Minorities . . .4 

Sardinian . . . . .2 


All these parties, with the exception of twelve of the 
Liberals, headed by Giovanni Giolitti, refused to recognise 
such an arbitrary procedure. Mussolini’s reply was to unseat 
the abstaining 124 deputies, and to introduce a still more 
stringent electoral law, under which the voter can only vote 
for or against Fascism. It is claimed by the sponsors of the 
new system that it does away with sterile political struggles 
and transforms the Chamber into a kind of technical 
advisory board to the Government. Needless to add, it 
produced a Parliament thoroughly subservient to the Italian 
dictator. Further, at the end of 1926 the Fascist Govern- 
ment announced that it would no longer permit the exist- 
ence, even in a disguised form, of any of the parties affected 
by the decree of dissolution. Thus the activities of these 
parties during the last five years fall into two phases : the 
first, previous to November 1926, when they were still 
facing, under increasing difficulties and with decreasing 
success, the problem of maintaining some vestiges of their 
organisation after all freedom had virtually disappeared ; 
and the second phase subsequent to that date, in which 
one after the other all the bodies and institutions of the 
Left were driven to take refuge abroad, and their problem 
became that of reconstructing in exile as much as possible 
of the structure which had been broken to pieces at home. 
The restoration of Italian socialist unity was at once recog- 
nised as one of the means of this restoration, and in July 
1930 the unification of the Italian socialist parties was 
secured at a conference held in Paris, under the title of the 
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Italian Socialist Party. The new party unanimously decided 
to affiliate to the Labour and Socialist International. The 
exiled Italian movement, which is centred in Paris, has 
devoted its attention principally to the political and educa- 
tional organisation of the continual stream of refugees from 
Italy, and to the distribution of its chief organ, Avanti, 
a weekly periodical published in Zurich, and other socialist 
literature. 

SPAIN 

In Spain socialism has never made much progress. Sehor 
Pablo Iglesias (1850-1925), the president of the General 
Workers’ Union, was the only socialist to be elected to the 
Cortes in pre-war years, and he worked in alliance with the 
Republicans. The post-war years saw Spain become a 
military dictatorship similar to Italy, but at the moment 
(1930) there seems to be every indication that before long 
parliamentary government will be renewed, possibly under 
a Republican administration. The socialists, led by Julien 
Besteirro, who, like his predecessor, is also the president of 
the General Union of Workers, are convinced that a Republic 
is the only solution of the grave crisis through which Spain 
is now passing. 

PORTUGAL 

Portugal, too, in pre-war years had only one socialist 
member of parliament, and for years the Royalist- Republican 
feud militated against the formation of an active Socialist Party. 
At the present time Portugal is governed by a naiiitary and 
naval Cabinet : since 1910 there have been fifty changes of 
ministry, and twenty attempts at coups d'Uat. 

The fortunes of the Socialist Party have fluctuated a good 
deal. On the one hand it has had to make headway against 
repression by reactionary Governments, which have denied 
freedom of the Press or of meeting, while towards the Left its 
work is hindered by the prevalence of anarchist groups and 
by the activities of the Communists, who find their principal 
support among the workers of the arsenals. The insur- 
rectionary outbreak which began on 23rd February 1927, 
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one of the stubbornest of recent times, had indirect results 
for the socialists also, though the party had not participated 
in it, and had indeed in a manifesto advised its members to 
hold strictly aloof ; the collapse after great bloodshed of the 
rising being followed by the closure of many of the socialist 
headquarters, especially in the noxih, where the movement 
is strongest, for a period of nearly a year, 

HUNGARY 

When King Charles abdicated his kingship of Hungary in 
1918, the regime which followed was of a thoroughly con- 
servative character, and the dominant groups were monarchic 
in their sympathies. For a short time in 1919, the Communists 
under Bela Kun seized the power in Buda Pesth, but were 
soon expelled. By 1920, a Conservative Government was 
securely re-established, the elections of January resulting in 
a large majority for the non-socialist parties, and Admiral 
Horthy was elected '' Regent '' (not President). His acces- 
sion was followed by severe repressive measures against the 
socialists, which culminated in the general elections of 
December 1926, when the Government union obtained a 
sweeping majority and the socialist representation was 
reduced from 24 to 14. It is not, perhaps, surprising that 
one of the main planks of the Socialist Party’s platform is 
universal suffrage, with a secret ballot. 

Mention must be made of the States of Georgia and the 
Ukraine, where Socialist bodies have existed since the end 
of the last century. In both of these States orthodox 
socialism is sternly repressed by the Bolshevik Government. 

THE BALKANS 

In Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, and Greece, socialism 
is not very strong, and has lost in force and influence since 
the immediate post-war years. In Rumania; for instance, 
in 1920, 19 Social Democrats were returned to the Lower 
Chamber, but by 1928 this number had decreased to 9 out 
of 387. 
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In Jugo-Siavia the socialists were nnrepreseiited in 
Parliament from 1924 to 1927, and to-day they have but 
2 members, compared with 60 in 1920. 

In Bulgaria the Social Democrats have 10 seats com- 
pared with 59 in 1920. The Thirty-Second Ordinary Con- 
ference of the Bulgarian Social Democratic Party, which 
was attended by more than 300 delegates, was held in 
October 1929. According to the report made to the Con- 
ference, the party contains 30,279 members, including 302 
women. The Socialist Youth Organisation, with 1650 
members, and the Social Democratic Women’s Organisation, 
with 1200 members, belong to the party. 

In Greece, since the war, the Royalist- Republican squabbles 
and the military successes and defeats have given little 
room for socialist propaganda. The principal parliamentary 
parties are now the '' Royalist ” (anti-Venizelist) and the 
Republican,” with a handful of Communists. The Pro- 
gressive Republican Party has socialist leanings, but Greece 
has yet to build up a sound and alert Socialist Party. 

A general Labour Congress, called in the spring of 1928 
to discuss socialist policy and tactics, resulted in the exclusion 
of 140 Communist delegates and in a definite schism. At the 
same time there was held a Socialist Congress, attended by 
aU the non- Communist elements of the Greek movement. 
The Congress arrived at the important decision of uniting 
the various sympathetic groups into the new Greek Socialist 
Labour Party, which adopted the Marxian programme of the 
former Socialist Party. In the elections of August 1928, how- 
ever, the socialists did not secure a single seat. 

In each of these countries there has been a rigorous 
oppression of the socialist movement, and it cannot be said 
that the electoral laws are in their favour. 

TURKEY 

Turkey, likewise, had a socialist movement before the 
war, and in the Turkish Parliament of 1908 there were six 
socialist deputies ; but the adhesion of Turkey to the German 
side in the Great War, and her crushing defeats at the hands 
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of the allies and subsequently of the Greeks, led to the creation 
of a martial spirit that resulted in 1922 in the expulsion of 
the Greeks from Asia Minor and the establishment of Mustapha 
Kernel Pasha as Dictator, At the present time no socialist 
party of any size or influence exists in Turke}^ 

Thus, in general review, one may say that in those Euro- 
pean countries where parliament arj^ choice is unfettered the 
socialist parties have steadily increased their representation, 
in spite of internal dissensions ; but in those countries 
governed by a dictator the socialist movement has lost much 
of its force, owing in many cases to repression. 



CHAPTER XVI 


The PostAVar Internationals 

I N a previous chapter it has been indicated how the 
Second International, under the double stress of the 
war and the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, split into two 
main groups : the first, still known as the Second Inter- 
national, included all those national parties who believed that 
the ideals of socialism could be reached by parliamentary 
and constitutional action ; the second, known as the Com- 
munist or Third or Zimmerwald International, included aU 
those parties who believed that the socialist state could only 
be achieved by revolutionary methods and maintained by the 
“ dictatorship of the proletariat.’' 

During the war, as we have seen, there was not a full 
Congress of the Second International. After the Armistice, 
the need for such a congress was imperative, and the Con- 
ferences at Berne (February 1919), Lucerne (August 1919), 
and Geneva (August 1920), were intended to pave the way. 
Meanwhile, the Third, or Communist International, was 
constituted in March 1919, although its foundations had been 
laid at Zimmerwald and Kienthal in 1915 and 1916. Up to 
1919 the Communists of all countries believed they could 
transform the Second International into the Communist 
International by pressure from within. As it grew plainer 
that this hope was Utopian, the Communists formed their 
own International. 

During the next year parties that did not wish to affiliate 
with either the Second or Third, formed the Vienna Inter- 
national, and the world socialist movement was split into 
three main camps. 

Attempts to re-establish an aU-inclusive International were 
made in 1921 and 1922, and at Berlin in the latter year 
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representatives of all three Internationals met to seek ways 
and means of attaining unity. So far as the representatives 
of the Third International were concerned, however, the 
attempt failed, for although they had learnt that world 
revolution was by now impossible, their chief purpose was 
still revolutionary, they rejected compromise and parlia- 
mentarianism, and were only ready to support Socialist 
Internationals so far as the hangman’s rope supports the 
convict.” 

A few months later, in December 1922, representatives 
of the Second and Vienna Internationals met at the Hague ; 
a Joint Committee was formed, and invitations were issued 
to all Labour and Socialist Parties to an International Congress 
to be held at Hamburg in May 1923. This Congress was a 
brilliant success. Six hundred and twenty delegates from 
thirty countries decided to dissolve both the Second and 
the Vienna Internationals and to form in their place the 
new ‘‘ Labour and Socialist International.” The principle 
parts of the Constitution accepted at Hamburg are as 
follows : 

1. The Labour and Socialist International is a union of 
such parties as accept the principle of the economic emancipa- 
tion of the workers from capitalist domination and the estab- 
lishment of the Socialist Commonwealth as their object, and 
the class struggle, which finds expression in the independent 
political and industrial action of the workers^ organisations 
as a means of realising that object. 

2. The object of the L.S.I. is to unify the activities of the 
affiliated parties, to arrange common action, and to bring 
about the entire unification of the International Labour and 
Socialist movement on the basis of this Constitution. 

The parties associated in the L.S.L undertake not to 
affiliate to any other political international. 

3. The Labour and Socialist International can only 
become a reality if its decisions in all international questions 
are binding on its affiliated bodies. The resolutions of the 
International will therefore imply a self-imposed limitation of 
the autonomy of the affiliated organisations. 
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4. The L.S.I. is not only an effective instrument in peace, 
but just as absolutely essential during war. 

In conflicts between nations the International shall be 
recognised as the highest authority.^ 

The second International Congress of the L.S.I. was held 
at Marseilles in 1925, and at this Congress it was announced 
that forty-two Socialist Parties representing thirty-three 
countries (including Dantzig) were afflHated, and the following 
statistics were published : 


MEMBERSHIP OF AFFILIATED PARTIES. 


America 

15,000 

Argentine 

8,000 

Armenia 


Austria — 

Socialist Party 

. 566,100 

Czech S.P. . 

14,700 

Belgium 

621,000 

British Guiana 

1,100 

Bulgaria 

28,800 

Czecho-Slovakia — 

Czech S.P. . 

100,000 

German S.P. 

72,200 

tiungarian S.P. 

. 2,000 

Polish S.P. 

2,000 

Ruthenian S.P. 

6,400 

Dantzig 


Denmark 

130,000 

Esthonia 

. 

Finland 

28,000 

France . 

73.000 

Georgia . 

? 

Germany 

, 869,000 

Great Britain . 

, 3,126,000 


Greece . 

3.500 

Holland. 

39,500 

Hungary 

190,000 

Italy 

? 

Jugo-Slavia 

. . 

Latvia . 

2,600 

Lithuania 

2,000 

Luxemburg 


Norway 

8,000 

Palestine 


Poland — 

P.P.S. 

59,600 

German S.P. 

3,000 

Independent S.P. . 


Rumania 

I2,6Q0 

Russia — 

S.D.P. 

7 

S.R.P. 

7 

Spain . 

8,000 

Sweden. 

138,500 

Turkey . 

. . 

Ukraine. 

? 


^ Extract from the Socialist Annual, 1923. 
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SOCIALIST PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. 



Total of 
Seats. 

Socialists. 

Communists. 

Votes. 

America . 

531 

2 



Argentine 


16 


80,529 

Austria . 

165 

68 


1,311,870 

Belgium . 

186 

68 


672,00 

Bulgaria . 

250 

29 

7 


Czecho-Slovakia — 





Czech S.P. . \ 



( 

1,590,000 

German S.P. y 

294 


29 i 

689,200 

Ruthenian S.P. ) 


1 I i 

1 

. . 

Denmark 

149 

55 

. . 

470,000 

Esthonia . 


32 



Finland . 

200 

60 

18 

254,672 

France 

548 

104 

27 


Germany 

493 

131 

45 

7,880,058 

Great Britain . 

615 

151 

I 

5>55L549 

Holland . 

100 

20 

2 

567.772 

Hungary . 

245 

24 


272,359 

Italy 

535 

25 

17 1 

796,596 

Jugo-Slavia 

. . 

2 


. . 

Latvia 

100 

31 

* * 1 

242,000 

Lithuania 

78 

8 

1 

102,000 

Luxemburg 


6 

• • 

. . 

Norway . 

150 

8 

6 3 

87,000 

Polaixd 

444 

41 

2 

9x1,067 

Rumania 

3^>9 

I 


, . 

Spain 

408 

7 


50,000 

Sweden . 

230 

104 

*5" 

725.844 

Switzerland 

. . 

43 

2 

♦ . 


^ And 22 Maximalists. - And 7 Mensheviks. 

® And 24 Labour Party.” ^ And i Independent Communist. 


In America, Bulgaria, and France tlie socialist vote 
could not be traced owing to combinations with other 
parties. 

It will be seen that numerically Germany, Great Britain, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Poland, and Sweden were the 
strongest socialist states- 

By 1928, at the Third Congress of the L.S.I., which was 
held at Brussels and was attended by 600 delegates repre- 
senting 32 countries, it was announced that 46 parties repre- 
senting 36 countries were affiliated, their total affiliated 
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membership, votes, and parliamentary representation being as 
follows : 



tn 



a 


.2 g 


|a 

II 


s « 

S*.3 






Votes of Parties 
affiliated to 
L.S.I. 


Exact 

Number. 


Members 
of Parlia- 
ment from 
Affiliated 
Parties. 




upper 

House 

Members 

from 

Affiliated 

Parties. 


Pirn 


Great Britain 
Belgium 
Hungary 
Iceland 

British Guiana 


Germany . 

Austria 

Sweden 

Czecho-Slovakia 
Denmark . 
France 
Poland 
Holland 
Finland 
Switzerland 
Bulgaria 
Palestine (Poale 
America (U.S.) 
Rumania 
Argentine . 
Spmn . 
Dantzig 
Latvia . 
Esthonia ^ . 
YugO'Slavia 
China , 

Greece . 
Portugal 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg 


A. Parties with Trade Unions as Collective Members. 

1 45-50 13,388,286 5,487,620 134*0 1 615 160 26-0 

7*88 I 597,971 820,650 39*4 1 1S7 7S 41*7 

8*52 I 138,472 126,854 ..I 245 ^4 5*7 

o-I I 4,900 6,000 .. 43 5 


41*7 I 153 

5*7 *• 


0*31 I 1,073 


B. Parties based on Individual Membership. 
63-10 867,671 9,146,165 . . 1 491 2:53 I 

6-75 683,786 1,539,63.5 42*3 f 265 71 I 

6-07 202,33s 725,844 40*9 1 230 105 

14*35 184,960 1,042.443 - . I 300 40 

3-48 148,492 497, X06 37*2 149 53 

40-93 99,xo6 1,692,960 . . 012 100 

29*59 63,406 1,115,000 .. 444 09 

7*53 52,904 706,704 22-9 100 24 

3*55 37,722 257,572 28-3 200 60 

3-96 36,072 195,768 25*0 198 49 

5-48 30,126 60,000 .. 272 10 

0-86 22,500 ^ •' 2^^ 54 

118-02 15,000 (1,000,000) . - 435 ^ 

17-22 13,000 49,752 • • 369 o 

10-35 10,000 90,000 .. 150 

22-29 7,964 

0- 40 5,418 61,588 .. 120 42 

1- 87 5,000 260,000 33*0 100 33 

1-12 4,500 119,9x4 22-9 100 24 

12-8o 4,000 25,000 . . 3x3 I 

450-00 3,500 .. 

7-00 2,800 7,800 

^-25 2^000 (170,000) . . (78) (X5^ 

0-27 lixss •• •• 52 12 


9,146,165 


49 X 

X 53 

31*2 

. . 

20 

40*0 

X, 539 , 635 

42*3 

165 

71 

43-0 

50 

725,844 

40-9 

230 

105 

45*7 

X50 

52 

34*7 

1,042.443 


300 

46 

15*3 

150 

23 

15*3 

497,106 

37*2 

149 

53 

35*6 

76 

25 

32*9 

1,692,960 

612 

100 

i 6-3 

300 

17 

5*7 

1,115,000 


444 

69 

X 5*5 

III 

10 

9-0 

706,704 

22*9 

100 

24 

24-0 

50 

II 


257,572 

28-3 

200 

60 

30-0 



* • 

195,768 

25*0 

198 

49 

24-8 

44 


4*5 

60,000 


272 

10 







201 

54 

26-9 

96 



(1,000,000) 


435 

I 

0*2 

0 

• • 

49,752 

90,000 


369 

158 

0 

2 

0-0 

1-3 

170 

30 

I 

3*3 

61,588 


120 

42 

35*0 


.. 


260,000 

33*0 

100 

33 

33*0 




119,9x4 

22'9 

100 

24 

24-0 

.. 



25,000 


3x3 

I 

0-3 




7,800 




V* 




(170,000) 


(78) 

(Vs) 

19-3 





52 

12 

23-1 




25,568,209 


6,176 

i,i8i 

19-1 


'mmmmm 




Thus in the three years 1925-28 there was an mcrease 
in the membership of the af&hated parties of roughly half a 
million, or 8 per cent. 

During this period (1924-29), Arthur Henderson was 
Chairman of the Executive of the L.S.I., Dr. Adler (Austria) 
was the Secretary, and M. van Roosbroeck (Bel^urn) the 
Treasurer. In 1929 Emile Vandervelde (Belgium) was 
elected Chairman, Dr. Adler continuing as Secretary. 

16 
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The annual expenditure of the L.S.I. is about 225,000 
Swiss francs annually (about £9,000), of which the British 
Labour Party contributes about £870 annually. 

It should be mentioned here that the L.S L has four 
distinct governing organisations, the greatest of which is the 
Congress, which meets every three years and is attended by 
about 600 delegates from all over the world. In non-Congress 
years a Conference of about 120 delegates is sometimes held ; 
and when neither Congress nor Conference meets, there are 
quarterly meetings of the Executive, which consists of about 
30 representatives. In the intervals between Executive 
meetings the Bureau of the L.S.L, consisting of 9 members 
(one each from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Holland, Russia, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries), makes decisions. Broadly speaking, the Congresses and 
Conferences decide policy, whilst the Bureau and the Executive 
deal with the carrying out of such policy and immediate 
questions. 

Sectional conferences are, of course, more frequent. 
A meeting of the representatives of the Belgian Labour 
Party, the British Labour Party, the French Socialist Party, 
and the German Social Democratic Party, for instance, was 
held on 8th and 9th February 1929, at Transport House, 
London, for the purpose of discussing the principal problems 
common to the four countries, notably Reparations and the 
Evacuation of the Rhineland. At this meeting the delegates 
agreed unanimously on the attitude to be adopted in the 
situation then prevailing, bearing in mind the general 
principles formulated in previous resolutions. This was 
followed by a meeting of the Executive, which adopted 
resolutions dealing with disarmament, minorities, solidarity, 
and May Day, These last two are worthy of repetition, 
not only for their ideas, but also for their language. The 
"Appeal for Solidarity’' runs as follows : 

" The Labour and Socialist Working Class is not advancing 
everywhere at the same pace. 

" In Britain it is on the very threshold of power. In other 
countries, such as Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
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Sweden, Germany, Austria, and France, it has a powerful 
influence in the State and on society. In Spain, the Socialist 
movement is retarded by the forces of a Dictatorship. Finally, 
we have countries in w^hich the workers are deprived of their 
legal rights. In Italy, the blind fury of Reaction and 
Capitalism is destroying Socialists both mentally and 
physically. 

Unfortunately, the Workers are also being terrorised in 
Soviet Russia in the mistaken belief that by outlawdng and 
coercing large numbers of the people. Socialist ideals can be 
realised. . . . 

'' The destruction of Democracy and the elimination of all 
public control in the countries governed by dictatorships 
constitute a most serious menace to World Peace. 

'' The manifestation of international solidarity is more 
important than ever, in order to preserve the power of resist- 
ance of the Socialists in countries without Democracy. Our 
comrades in countries without Democracy are showing the 
whole world an example of loyalty to their convictions. 
Pursued and persecuted, imprisoned and exiled, suffering cold 
and hunger, they hold fast to their Socialist opinions, even 
though the remmciation of their opinions would sufflce to 
free them from persecution. 

We are aware that dictatorships and systems of terror 
are merely episodes in the history of the fight betw^een Labour 
and Capital, and that Socialism will surmount these obstacles 
on the way to victory. 

'' We are helping to accelerate victory when we help our 
persecuted comrades. We are proud to number them amongst 
us. Their sacrifice, their heroic resistance, must not be in 
vain. In many cases our comrades must first have sufficient 
food and clothing to escape death from cold and starvation 
before they can take part in the political fight. 

* ‘" The position of the deportees and those condemned by 

special tribunals on the Lipari Islands, and of prisoners in 
the Lithuanian prisons, demands a demonstration of our 
solidarity. 

“ In Poland there are thousands of men and women in 
gaol for pohticai offences, many of them for demanding 
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cultural liberties for their nationalities. In Hungary and 
the Balkan countries, imprisonment is the frequent result 
of the expression of opinions in opposition to the views 
of the various Governments. In non-self-governing colonial 
territories agitation for national freedoni is often met with 
imprisonment. 

But even in Soviet Russia, as the events in connection 
with Trotsky have recently revevalecl, Socialists, and even 
Communists who are not absolutely in agreement with the 
Government are, without any kind of investigation and 
without legal defence, declared to be counter-revolutionaries, 
thrown into prison by thousands, and banished to Siberia or 
Central Asia. 

'' These victims of the terror have to exist on an allowance 
of thirteen marks a month. Moreover, they are excluded 
from the Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies, with the 
result that every possibility of earning a living is taken from 
them, and they are placed outside the law with regard to the 
obtaining of food-stuffs. 

“We cannot and will not allow our comrades in countries 
without Democracy to be thus abandoned to their fate. 

“ Moreover, who ought to befriend these terrorised com- 
rades and give them assistance if not their Labour and 
Socialist comrades ? 

“For the support of comrades in countries without 
Democracy, the Labour and Socialist International has 
founded the Matteotti Fund, which is maintained by voluntary 
contributions. 

“ Let us strengthen the Matteotti Fund by every possible 
means ! Every one can help, even by the smallest con- 
tributions I ” 

The conelusion of the May Day Manifesto, 1:929, was as 
follows : 

“ A new generation is entering the ranks of the inter- 
national proletariat, which has not itself known the horrors 
of war. It must be filled with a deep and intense horror of 
bloodshed ; it must be enlisted in the battle against War 
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and Armaments. Therefore the proletariat as a whole must 
take as its watchword on the First of May : 

“ Down with Armaments ! 

Down with Imperialism and Militarism / 

“ Carry out the Disarmament Pledges / 

” Draw up an effective Disarmament Treaty I 

“ There is another imdertaking which has been shamefully 
broken and which the Workers of all countries will have in 
mind on May the First. The International Labour Conference 
of 1919 adopted the International Convention of the Eight 
Flour Day. To-day, ten years later, the Governments of the 
greatest industrial States of the world still refuse to ratify 
this Convention and redeem the pledge which they then gave. 
The attack of British reaction against the Eight Hour Day 
was beaten back in the Geneva International Labour Organisa- 
tion, but the accomplishment of the ratification in Great 
Britain will only be possible after a great Labour victory. 

'' In spite of the crushing weight of unemployment, in 
spite of the growing misery of the masses, the international 
forces of reaction are again seeking to prolong the hours of 
labour and so to consign the working class, in ever greater 
numbers, to the wretchedness entailed by unemployment. 

"'So on the First of May let our watchword be : 

** Down with the reactionary projects of the Employer Class I 

“ Ratify the Eight Hour Agreement I 

“ On May the First let us think of our comrades in the 
countries in which a Fascist dictatorship prevails, who are 
fighting, amid terrible dangers, for the ideals of Socialism 
and Democracy, and send them our fraternal greetings. 

It is the duty of those Socialists who live under a regime 
of liberty to help their oppressed comrades by carrying on a 
more determined struggle against the enemies of their class 
in their own country. 

4 ‘ That powerful bulwark of international reaction, the 
Conservative Government of Great Britain, is already totter- 
ing. AH the by-elections have shown that the Labour move- 
ment is marching irresistibly forward. In Belgium, Denmark^ 
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and Holland too, the Socialist Parties are preparing for the 
fight with good hope of victory. 

‘'The International Working Class must show, on the 
First of May, that ail the intrigues of the reactionary forces 
are doomed to frustration by its power, and that it is ready 
to throw itself into the fight under the banner of the Labour 
and Socialist International ; 

" Against Fascist Reactio7i / 

For Democracy ! 

" For Socialism ! 

THE COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 

Whilst the L.S.I. had thus held three Congresses, the 
Communist International had held six " World Congresses/' 
all in Moscow (1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, 1924, and 1926). 
Fifty-one parties representing fifty-one countries were 
affiliated by 1925, but it must be noted that some parties 
had a membership so insignificant as to vitiate any com- 
parison with the L.S.I. Australia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Iceland, 
India, Ireland, Japan, Jugo-Slavia, Korea, Lithuania, Pales- 
tine, and South Africa had each an affiliated membership 
of less than 500.^ Germany had the largest membership, 
350,000, while Russia and Czecho- Slovakia followed with 
244,000 and 130,000 respectively. No other affiliated party 
had a membership of more than 50,000. In India, China, 
and Japan there are small Communist Parties, which are con- 
siderably represented in the International— a factor which 
can only be fully appreciated when it is realised that Soviet 
Russia is the only power to-day which stands for racial 
equality and opposition to capitalist exploitation. 

The scope and aim of the Communist International is : 

"to lead and organise the revolutionary movement of the 
proletariat of all countries, to fight for the adoption of 
Communist principles and aims by the majority of the 
working class and by large sections of the poor peasantry, 

^ Official Report of the Fifth Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. 
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for the formation of a world Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, for the total abolition of classes, and for the 
realisation of Socialism, which is the initial stage of the 
Communist social order.” 

The Statutes are preceded by an introduction drawn up 
by the Second World Congress, which includes the Twenty- 
one Points for affiliation, part of which reads as follows : 

(4) The duty of spreading Communist ideas includes 
the special obligation to carry on a vigorous and systematic 
propaganda in the army. Where this agitation is forbidden 
by exceptional laws it is to be carried on illegally. Renuncia- 
tion of such activities would be the same as treason to revolu- 
tionary duty, and would be incompatible with membership 
in the Third International. 

(6) Every party that wishes to belong to the Third 
International is obliged to unmask not only open social 
patriotism, but also the dishonesty and hypocrisy of social 
pacifism, and systematically bring to the attention of the 
workers the fact that, without the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, no kind of an international court of arbitration, 
no kind of an agreement regarding the limitation of armament, 
no kind of a ' democratic * renovation of the League of 
Nations will be able to prevent fresh imperialistic wars. 

“ (10) Every party belonging to the Communist Inter- 
national is obliged to carry on a stubborn struggle against 
the Amsterdam International of the yellow Trade Unions. 
It must carry on a most emphatic propaganda amongst the 
workers organised in Trade Unions for a break with the yellow 
Amsterdam International. With aU its means it must 
support the rising international association of the red Trade 
Unions which affiliate with the Communist International. 

“ (ii) Parties wishing to belong to the Third International 
are obliged to subject the personnel of the parliamentary 
groups to a revision, to cleanse these groups of all unreliable 
elements, and to make these groups subject to the Party 
Executives, not only in form but in fact, by demanding that 
each Communist member of Parliament shall subordinate his 
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entire activities to the interests of genuinely revolutionary 
propaganda and agitation. 

(13) The Communist Parties of those countries where 
the Communists carry on their work legally must from time 
to time institute cleansings (new registrations) of the personnel 
of their party organisation in order systematical!}^ to rid the 
paity of the petit bourgeois elements creeping into it. 

“ (21) Those party members who, on principle, reject the 
conditions and theses laid down by the Communist Inter- 
national are to be expelled from the party.'^ 

As may be imagined from the foregoing, the differences 
between the two Internationals are extremely acute, and are 
not likely to be lessened. When Dr. Friedrich Adler, the 
Secretary of the L.S.L, was asked in February 1930, '' Is 
there a possibility of a imification of the Socialist and Com- 
munist Internationals ? his answer ran : 

‘'You are certainly aware that all the problems of the 
International Labour Movement are contained in this ques- 
tion, and that it is by no means possible to answer all their 
sides in a letter. I am one of those who are convinced that 
the final socialist aim towards which the Bolsheviks are in 
the last resort striving, is the same as the aim of the socialists, 
but that the paths to this goal are absolutely incompatible 
with one another. The Bolsheviks desire to bring the pro- 
letariat under the dictatorial domination of a clique of 
leaders which arrogates to itself a superior insight into 
the course of hist orico- economic development, whereas we 
socialists firmly adhere to the right of self-determination of 
the working class. On this point we can make no compromise 
whatever, and unity with the Bolsheviks is only possible if 
they adopt our point of view on this cardinal question. In 
the time immediately before us, no such change on the part 
of the Bolsheviks can be expected. It therefore appears to 
me quite Utopian to speak now of a unification of the L.S.I. 
with the Communist International. This, of course, does not 
mean that large sections of workers who still follow the 
Comintern are not renouncing the idea of the dictatorship 
over the proletariat and coming over to unity with the 
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socialist working class. But the organisational kernel of the 
Communist International, as far as can at present be seen, 
is a long way from being ready for this basic change in its 
relations to the working class. Compared with this basic 
difference, all other questions are of a secondary nature.” ^ 

THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 

No account of International Socialism would be complete 
without a reference to the International Labour Organisation 
of the League of Nations, which came into being as the result 
of the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. The LL.O. was founded 
on two main beliefs : first, that there must be international 
co-operation in the industrial sphere in order to avoid suicidal 
and war-provoking competition ; and secondl}^ that such co- 
operation must be based upon coUaboration between the 
State, capital, and labour. Its aims were to draw up inter- 
national agreements having the force of treaties, regulating 
and improving the lot of the worker, and to restrict the worst 
evils of the capitalist system. 

From the socialist point of view this was a great advance, 
for formerly only Governments took part in international 
discussions which resulted in the creation of treaties : at the 
LL.O. each country was represented by four delegates, two 
representing the State and one each representing the em- 
ployers and the workers. Draft conventions or recommenda- 
tions to become effective must be passed by a two-thirds 
majority of the I.L.O., and then become obligatory on the 
various States, whether their representatives have voted for 
it or not. In cases of default the matter can ultimately be 
referred to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
which can give judgment and suggest economic penalties 
against the offender. t 

The first of these conferences of the LL.O. was held at 
Washington in October 1919 ; 39 countries were represented 
by 123 delegates, 73 of whom represented Governments, 25 
employers, and 25 the workers. Six draft conventions and 
six recommendations were passed. The first draft con- 
ventions provided an eight-hour day and a forty-eight-hour 
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week in industrial undertakings, though in such cases as 
India and Japan considerable modifications were permitted, 
though greatly reducing the hours of labour then existing in 
those countries. Further conventions provided for the estab- 
lishment of employment exchanges and other measures 
affecting unemployment, the regulation of child and woman 
labour, the treatment of immigrants, medical inspection of 
factories, and for measures against anthrax and lead-poisoning. 
Finally, an International Labour Office was established at 
London, and Albert Thomas, the French socialist leader, 
appointed its first director. Flis energy and capacity have 
made the LL.O. a success. 

At one bound, as it were, the industrial countries had 
achieved much of what socialists throughout the world had 
been fighting for for a quarter of a century or more, and in 
consequence reduced by that margin the effectiveness of 
many of the socialist programmes. Moreover, the aim of the 
LL.O. is to create an international spirit that will realise the 
brotherhood of man,'' and as Socialist Parties increase in 
power and prestige, so they will find that through the LL.O. 
they can realise many of their ideals. 

The second conference was held at Geneva in 1920, and 
was exclusively concerned with conditions of employment 
at sea. After this conference the International Labour 
Office was moved from London to Geneva. 

In the following years the LL.O., now holding the allegi- 
ance of fifty-five States, secured the ratification of the Washing- 
ton Convention by fourteen countries, and investigated 
many questions affecting the workers' life, wages, hours, cost of 
living, unemployment, social insurance, industrial relations, 
and migration. Its task is to internationalise scientific, 
social, and economic research, and to secure economic justice. 
The magnitude of this work is hardly realised. Principles 
and methods have to be elaborated, uniform statistics 
obtained, and regular exchange of information ensured. No 
national administration could produce such results— without 
which not even Socialist Governments could bind together 
the peoples. In spite of vicious attacks by the capitalist 
Press, notably that of Great Britain in 1922-23, and attempts 
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to cut down the budget of the I.L.O., the organisation is 
to-day stronger than ever, thanks to the support given to it 
by the socialist movement and the more enlightened Govern- 
ments nf the Continent. 

The Fourteenth International Labour Conference was 
held at Geneva in June 1930, when fifty-one delegates were 
present, and the main work of the Conference was the con- 
sideration of conventions dealing with forced labour, hours 
of labour for commercial employees, and hours of labour for 
coal miners. 

In aU, the annual Conferences have adopted 32 con- 
ventions and 33 recommendations, all embod3dng improve- 
ments in labour conditions. Three hundred and ninety 
ratifications of Conventions have already been registered, 
and the number grows steadily. On the whole, there is 
every prospect that the International Labour Organisation 
will acquire a recognised position as a World Parliament 
dealing directly with social and labour problems by means of 
international legislation, and this, perhaps, is one of the 
finest indirect achievements of socialist thought throughout 
the world. 


CHAPTER XVII 
The United States 

T he development of socialism as a national movement 
in the United States has been comparatively recent, 
but socialist influences were early apparent in a community 
so deeply affected by European immigration. The Utopian 
communism of Owen and Fourier was faintly re-echoed in the 
United States by the establishment of numerous experimental 
colonies in the Thirties, which, with the exception of a 
few having a definite religious basis, never progressed 
beyond the experimental stage, and were soon dissolved. 
Much more significant was the wave of German immigration 
which followed the failure of the 1848 revolution in Europe, 
Very Radical in sentiment, ardent adherents of Karl Marx, 
these immigrants did not forget their old beliefs in the new 
land, and it was their influence which gave the first impetus to 
socialism in America, and gave it at the same time a definitely 
foreign and Marxian flavour. A socialist newspaper, Die 
Republik der Arbeite^ was founded in 1850 by William Weitling, 
and the new movement received additional strength after the 
conclusion of the Civil War by the establishment of branches 
of the International Working MenT Association in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. A financial panic in 1873 gave 
the party a text for the preaching of its Marxist doctrines ; 
but its power dwindled rather than increased, and the Associa- 
tion was finally dissolved at Philadelphia three years later. 

If socialism was to make any permanent impression on 
America, something more was needed. A party composed 
almost entirely of exiled German, French, and Hungarian 
Radicals aroused no sympathy in the typical American. A 
native movement, resulting from causes affecting intimately 
the mass of the people, could alone hope to prosper. This 

■ ■ . .»5a, . . 
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native movement was long delayed, because in the America 
of the pre-Civil War period there were no urgent industrial 
problems to solve, and thus the soil was barren in which a 
national labour or socialist movement could flourish. In that 
period America was primarily an agricultural nation : its 
people were a pioneer people, looking ever West for piore land 
to conquer, land free and fertile in itself, and generously 
responsive to any honest effort. Wages were high, there were 
no rigid class distinctions, and a '' proletariat '' was unknowm. 
This was indeed the “ gilded age of American history, when 
labour disputes were never more serious than local mis- 
understandings, generally due to the large foreign element in 
the community. But the close of the Civil War marked a 
change. Industry leapt into life and developed to an astonish- 
ing extent within the space of a few years. America experi- 
enced an Industrial Revolution which had completely trans- 
formed conditions of life and labour before the end of the 
century, and brought with it all the evils necessarily associated 
with capitalism. Moreover, the engrossing national issue of 
slavery was removed, and labour problems for the first time 
began to arouse interest and attention. 

In this new atmosphere the existing socialist movement, 
foreign in origin and constitution, seemed artificial and un- 
satisfactory, and various attempts were made to float a 
native Socialist Party. None of these efforts, however, could 
be regarded as attaining even a modicum of success. It was 
not until after the financial panic of 1873 that a national 
party, the Social Democratic Party, was launched, which in 
turn gave way in 1877 to the present Socialist Labour Party. 

The new party was, however, hampered by its foreign 
adherents, and a fierce internal struggle with the Anarchists 
in its ranks was not finally successful until 1887. Nor could 
it avoid collision with the great unions which represented 
organised labour in America. The greatest of these were 
the Noble Order of the Knights of Labour, formed in 1869, 
which in the 'eighties numbered a million members, and the 
American Federation of Labour. Though the immediate 
programme of reform of these Labour organisations resembled 
that of the socialists in many respects, their development was 
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much more extensive. Both Labour bodies rejected the 
socialist demands for independent political action and other 
socialist resolutions which were regularly presented at their 
conventions. This lack of sympathy developed into an open 
quarrel with the Federation of Labour in 1890, and with the 
Knights of Labour (which had steadily declined since 1886) 
in 1895, when the leader of the latter broke his promise to 
appoint a socialist editor of the official organ. The Socialist 
Labour Party then sponsored a rival Union, the Socialist 
Trade and Labour Alliance, which, however, could never 
challenge comparison with the older Unions. The party ran 
a candidate for the Presidency in 1892, polling 21,512 votes— 
a number which increased to 82,214 “the election of 1896. 
This, however, was the high-water mark in the history of 
the Socialist Labour Party. The quarrels with the Labour 
Unions sapped its strength by provoking a good deal of hostile 
criticism within its own ranks, and the spirit of the party 
itself became narrow and aggressive. A fierce “ purifica- 
tion ” campaign to oust the malcontents caused a permanent 
split in the party, and although the remnant still remains 
under the same name, decreasing more and more in numbers, 
the discontented elements hastened to form a new and more 
moderate Socialist Party, 

The break came at a peculiarly opportune time, when 
America, at the end of the nineteenth century, was seething 
with discontent. The older Republican and Democratic 
Parties seemed quite unsuited to meet the new issues, and 
the rise of trusts and the growth of gi'eat individual fortunes 
resulted in demands for a change in the traditional Govern- 
ment attitude of laissez-faire, protection for labour, and 
some amelioration of long hours, child labour, and insanitary 
conditions. The Homestead, Coeur d’Alene, and Buffalo 
strikes of 1892, and the Pullman Car strike of 1894 were 
evidence of how pressing were these problems. Bellamy’s 
socialistic novel, Looking Backward, published in 1887, the 
formation of Nationalist clubs, and the Society of Christian 
Socialists, founded by Professor R. T. Eley in 1889, were 
various manifestations of the same spirit of discontent — 
attempts to find a solution of the problems of the day in non- 
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political fields, since the politicians were unhelpful. But a 
return to politics was inevitable, and after t'wo short-lived 
efforts, a new party, the Social Democratic Party of 
America, was formed by Eugene V. Debs in 1898. Debs 
had been a prominent Labour leader for many years, and 
had joined the Socialist ranks after serving a term of imprison- 
ment for his activities during the Pullman Car strike. The 
new party was now joined by the rebels from the old Socialist 
Labour Party, and in the 1900 Presidential election, each 
wing had one candidate. Debs for President, and Harriman 
j of the Socialist Labour Party for Vice-President. The 
socialist vote of 97,000, however, showed but little advance 
on the previous Presidential election. After the election, 
the alliance was made permanent, and the modem American 
Socialist Party was definitely launched. Until the Great 
War of 1914-18 broke out, its progress was considerable 
and very promising. The Presidential vote rose from 97,000 
in 1900 to 409,230 in 1904, and 425,000 in 1908. The 
smaller increase in 1908 was due to a certain radical tinge 
in the old parties themselves 

In the State elections of 1910, startling gains were made 
in Wisconsin, always the strongest Socialist State. The 
socialists obtained control of the city and county govern- 
ment of Milwaukee, increased their representation in the 
State Senate by two, and by twelve in the Lower House, 
and in 1911 elected Victor Berger, an Austrian exile, as the 
first socialist in the National House of Representatives. 
Similar gains were made in the State legislatures of North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania ; and in the Presi- 
dential election of 1912, the socialists more than doubled 
their previous figures by polling 898,000. More conservative 
Americans now began to be seriously alarmed at the rapid 
rise of the Socialist Party. 

Meanwhile, the American Labour Union had been formed 
in 1904, and in 1905 the Industrial Workers of the World 
was founded under William D. Ha3rwood, whose aim was to 
unite all industrial workers into one big union, and to conquer 
capitalism by a series of mass strikes and sabotage. They 
represented a change from the old theory of pacifist pro- 
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paganda to one of direct action. Thus, by igia, there were 
in existence in America two political Socialist Parties — the 
feeble Socialist Labour Party and the powerful American 
Socialist Party — and four great organisations : the Federation 
of Labour, the Socialist Trade and Labour Alliance, the 
American Labour Union, and the syndicalist LW.W. The 
socialist parties boasted a total vote of nearly a million for 
the Presidential elections, and their power seemed to be 
growing apace. 

The outbreak of the European War in 1914 crippled the 
socialist cause in America. New and larger issues were 
before the people ; old allegiances were forgotten, and 
sympathy for one side or the other, and rival demands for 
war or peace, in many cases effaced the old party lines. 
In 1916 the only issue that mattered was the peace issue, 
and many socialists supported President Wilson in their 
anxiety to keep America out of the war. Even their own 
candidate, Allan Benson, recommended socialists to support 
Wilson for the second vote. One faction of the party followed 
Marx’s theories into strict practice, and denounced the war 
as a capitalists’ quarrel ; but when America herself entered 
the war, the majority of the American Socialist Party, in- 
cluding the leaders, in common with the American Federation 
of Labour, supported President Wilson in his policy. In 
return, Union Labour was given a position in national affairs, 
and its standards of hours and wages accepted. 

After the war the socialists were further crippled by 
internal dissension, and in September 1919 the Left wing 
dissociated itself from the main body, and later formed the 
Communist Party, owning allegiance to the Moscow Inter- 
national. A wave of feeling against Radicals ” throughout 
America resulted in the conviction of many of the socialist 
leaders under the Espionage Act. Victor Berger, who had 
lost his seat in Congress in 1913, but had regained it in 

1918, was convicted of conspiracy against the draft law, 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment, and was thus 
unable to take his seat in Congress. He was re-elected in 

1919, but again refused admission, until 1923, when his 
sentence was reversed by the Supreme Appeal Court. He 
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frequently represented the American Socialist Party at 
International Congresses until his death in 1929. 

The i\,merican Socialist Party, however, in spite of the 
Government terrorism andthe division in its ranks pro- 
voked by the Communists, polled nearly a million votes 
in the 1920 Presidential election, with Eugene V. Debs 
as standard-bearer ; but at the next election in 1924, there 
was no Independent Socialist candidate, the party giving 
its official support to Senator La Foliette in an attack on 
trusts and monopolies and the policy of imperial advance in 
the Caribbean and Orient. Great hopes were entertained of 
the party's advance in the 1928 election, with Norman 
Thomas as candidate. But the new issue of an attack on 
Prohibition, and the violence of the religious feelings which 
were aroused by the Democratic candidate, Alfred Smith, 
completely absorbed the attention of the electorate, and the 
socialist candidate only polled about 300,000 votes, or a 
solitary i per cent, of the votes cast. 

It cannot be denied that the growth of socialism as a 
political force in the United States has been disappointingly 
slow. The hatred of alien revolutionary socialism, the early 
acquisition of political rights, the late industrial development 
which kept land open to the people until quite recently and 
deferred modern labour problems, are all reasons for this 
wealoiess. But the fundamental reason is that self-help is 
not unnaturally the ideal in a country where individual 
fortunes are easily made. Moreover, American socialism has 
been for the main part excessively doctrinaire Marxism — a 
very curious contrast with the purely practical socialism of 
Australia. 

The party membership at present numbers 15,000, com- 
pared with 58,000 in 1910, and the party has had only one 
representative, Victor Berger, in Congress. An attempt is 
being made to start youth organisations, and there is now 
a small nucleus of 1000 members, covering several States, 
organised as the Young People's Socialist League. 

There are many who think that the United States' pros- 
perity is fictitious, and that the presence of over three 
million unemployed in the country is sufficient evidence 
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of a prolonged industrial crisis. America at the moment 
desires to perpetuate the regime of individualism, and the 
task of socialists is hard. The gestation of an elephant 
is more difficult than that of a mouse, and to try and 
build up a Labour Party and to spread .socialist pro- 
paganda throughout a new continent is a far harder task 
than to do it in one of the Balkanised States of the new 
Europe. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Central and South America 

I N Central and South America socialism is taking hold 
very slowly on account of the prevalence of internal 
eruptions and military dictatorships, but in one or two 
countries socialist organisations have existed for over thirty 
years. The Argentine led the way in 1892, but for twenty 
years progress was slow. At the elections of 1912 two 
socialist members were returned for Buenos Ayres with a vote 
of 18,844. Meanwhile, Trade Unionism had grown con- 
siderably, but its tendency towards anarchism led to severe 
repressive measures. During the war years and the years 
immediately following the war, the party grew steadily, until 
by 1926 it had 19 representatives in the Chamber and 
2 in the Senate. But in the August of the following 
year the party spht : 8 of the members remained with the 
“ Partido Socialista,'’ whilst ii went over to the newly 
formed Partido Sociahsta Independiente.” The elections 
held in the early part of 1928 demonstrated how much this 
division had cost the movement, for the Socialists secured 
only 2 seats in the Chamber of Deputies out of 158, and i in 
the Senate out of 30, while the “Independent Socialists'' 
returned 8 for the Chamber and none for the Senate. In the 
following two years both parties increased in power and 
influence, and in the elections of March 1930 considerable 
gains were made, the total socialist vote increasing from 93,000 
in 1928 to 190,000 in 1930. One additional socialist was 
elected and 10 Independent Socialists.^ 

To-day the Partido Sociahsta has a membership of over 

^ Half the parliament is renewed every two years, but the peculiar 
electoral system does not permit public opinion to be accurately 
recorded. 
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10,000 distributed among 250 branches scattered over the 
whole vast area of the Republic, and a voting strength of about 
81,000. The party is particularly strong in the province 
of Buenos Ayres. At the municipal elections of November 

1927 a remarkable campaign was witnessed in the municipality 
of Mar del Plata, where the socialists had been in a majority 
for some ten years. The party had to encounter not only a 
tremendously strong attack from the Conservatives, but also 
sharp attacks from the more extreme '' Independent Socialist 
Party.’' Over 91 per cent, of the electorate voted, and the 
resulting socialist victory was a great testimony to the growth 
of the movement- 

In the Presidential elections of 1928 the Socialist Party 
put forward Mario Bravo for the office of President, and 
Nicolas Repetto for the Vice- Presidency. The Conservatives, 
Democrats, and Radicals formed a Coalition, called the 
United Front,” with Dr. Leopoldo Melo as their candidate. 
A third candidate was the veteran Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, who 
issued no programme and made no speeches, and so secured 
an overwhelming victory ! The Irigoyenists were successful 
even in Buenos Ayres, the socialist stronghold, and the socialist 
vote was disappointingly small. But in August 1930 Irigoyen 
was replaced by General Uribiiru after a coup d'ilai, and it 
would seem that further difficulties have been placed in the 
way of a socialist advance. 

MEXICO 

In Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and other South American States 
there is little socialism, political aspirations being rather to 
upset the existing President. The Presidential campaign of 

1928 in Mexico, for instance, started in 1927 with three candi- 
dates in the field : General Obregon, who had already arranged 
with President Calles (the existing President) for the suc- 
cession, General Serrano, and General Gomez. The campaign 
began with disorders due to terrorism of the supporters of 
Generals Serrano and Gomez, who in turn led a revolt, Serrano 
was captured in September and executed. This severity led 
to further revolts, and in October General Gomez was defeated 
in a pitched battle, leaving Calles master of the situation. 
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Obregon, representing the Agrarians, was now sole candidate, 
and in opposition to Mm Senor Lnis Morones, the Secretary 
for Commerce and Industry and the most powerful member of 
the Government next to the President, organised the Labour 
Party and the Regional Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(commonly called the ‘ ' Crom ” ), of wMch he was head. Cailes, 
however, refused to allow a new candidate to appear, and on 
1st July 1928, Obregon was “elected.” His triumph, how- 
ever, was short, for on 17th July he was assassinated by a 
Catholic. The Obregonists immediately asserted that the 
murder had been instigated by the Labour Party, and feeling 
ran high. On 21st July, Morones and two other Labour 
members of the Government resigned. 

In September the Congress elected Sehor Gil, a civilian, 
as Provisional President, who from the first met with opposi- 
tion from Morones and the “ Crom,” owing to the severe 
censorship and the threat to suppress the Unions affiliated 
to the “ Crom.” 

In order to regularise the situation, another Presidential 
election was held in November 1928, when, after possibly 
the most peaceful election in Mexican history (only 100 
casualties altogether, including a score killed), Senor Rubio was 
elected President after fully 15 per cent, of the electorate had 
voted— the highest yet recorded in Mexican elections. 

Under these circumstances it is perhaps surprising that 
socialism flourishes at all on Mexican soil. 

In some other Central and South American States similar 
conditions prevail ; in several of them Socialism and Com- 
munism are rigorously repressed. In CMle, for instance, 
where parliamentary government is continually breaking 
down, Colonel Ibanez, who established a military dictatorship 
in 1927, deported all the known Communists to an island of the 
Juan Fernandez group, where they were permitted to estab- 
lish their own Communist Utopia tmder police supervision. 


CHAPTER XIX 


SOCIALISM IN ASIA 

T here is less socialism in Asia tlian in any one of the 
other four continents, and the reason is not far to 
seek. America, Africa, and Australia have been conquered 
or colonised by the peoples of European stock, who had in 
their blood, as it were, the germs of democratic government ; 
whereas Asia, with its population of over 1,013,000,000, 
which exceeds that of the rest of the world, has in its blood 
the love of autocracy and a philosophic voluptuousness that 
provide a barren, or at least a hard and stony ground for 
the seeds of socialism. The tjqiical AsSiatic (if there be such 
an individual) is not so gregarious as liis Western brother, 
and certainly much more indifferent boili to poverty and 
materialistic expansion. 

Japan, however, is the great exe(^ptioi), for this island 
power that has adopted Western civilisation with a fnry tliat 
seems incredible, is more open to Western ideas. Socialism 
in Japan dates from 1897, for in that yixir Professor Sen 
Katayama began to teach socialism and trade unionism. 
Whilst, however, the holding of socialistic opinions was virtu- 
ally persecuted from the outset, trade unionism began and 
flourished until it was practically prohibited by Article 17 
of the Police Regulations of 1900. After tliat date both 
socialism and trade unionism were vigorously repressed until 
the post-war years. 

In 190X a Social Democratic Party wjis formed in Tokio, 
but was promptly dissolved by the police, and socialist news- 
papei’S, which had made sporadic appearances, were likewise 
suppressed and their editors imprisoned. 

Another attempt at organisation was begun in 1906, but 
when socialists assisted in a strike against the Tokio tram 
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fares, a dozen of them were imprisoned and their society broken 
up. A further incident showing the Government's attitude 
towards socialists was furnished in 1911, when Dr. Kotoku, 
his wife, and ten companions w^ere secretly tried and executed. 
Kotoku, a scientist of international repute, was charged with 
having conspired to assassinate the Emperor. He was ad- 
mittedly a Tolstoyan Anarchist, and it is believed that there 
was an actual bomb ; but to the European mind the evidence 
against him was very slight, and it is doubtful if even the 
high ideal of loyalty prevalent in Japan justified such savage 
and wholesale punishment. 

In the following decade Japan advanced still farther in 
her self-imposed task of creating for herself a new civilisation 
which should unite the best features of the East and West. 
But, as was inevitable, the era of capitalism was accom- 
panied by all its attendant evils. Capitahsts and factories 
seemed to spring up over-night, the cost of living soared to 
a height that wages and salaries could never hope to reach. 
Democratic government now, in the war years, became the 
central idea of the people — an ideal which was strengthened 
by the Allies’ assertion that the war was a democratic crusade 
against despotism. Discontent grew. 

The Pohce Regulations of 1900 were still in force, but, 
despite opposition and persecution, strikes began to be fre- 
quently organised. In 1917 there were no less than 417, 
which involved 66,000 workers, and by 1918 the number had 
increased to 497, These were mostly successful, so successful 
in some trades that the wages were nearly trebled, while all 
workers benefited by the resultant improved conditions in 
the factories. The village fisherwomen of the small coastal 
town of Toyama were responsible for a whole series of strikes. 
Their patience was exhausted by the everlasting rise in the price 
of rice, and a rice riot ” was started. This was a spark which 
caused a national conflagration, and strikes broke out in 
rapid succession at Nagoya, Kobe, Osaka, and Tokio — -the 
workers in desperation resorting to wholesale riot and the 
destruction of machinery, until troops were called out by the 
Government. 

As a result, as many as two hundred new labour organisa- 
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tions came into beings while the Yuaikwai, or Labourers’ 
Friendly Society, founded in 1912, grew much stronger. 
To meet this extraordinary development, the Government 
encouraged the establishment of the Labour and Capital 
Harmonising Association (Roski Kyocho Kwai). This, how- 
ever, met with Labour opposition, and was not a success. 

The virile Yuaikwai now changed its name to Nihon- 
Rodo-Sodomei (Japanese Federation of Labour), and adopted 
a programme including the eight-hour day, a six-day 
week, and universal suffrage. Its strength grew from year 
to year, but various attempts to form a regular parliamentary 
party met with no success, because of the dissension between 
the moderate and extreme elements. 

The passing of a law establishing universal manhood 
suffrage in 1924 considerably helped tlie socialist movement 
— for the 250,000 Trade Unionists now turned their attention 
to politics, and another Labour Party was originated : the 
Government, however, promptly suppressed it as a Com- 
munist organisation. In 1926 another effort was made, and 
the Rodonominto, or Labour and Agricultural Workers’ 
Party, was started, and a few months later the Nipponominto— 
a moderate Socialist Working Farmers’ Party—was formed. 

Manhood suffrage came into operation in 1927, and at 
the Prefectural elections in September, at which half the new 
electors did not vote, 376 Labour candidates were put up, 
but only 26 elected. 

In the general election to the House of Representatives of 
February 1928 — the first to be held under the new law that 
increased the electorate from 3,000,000 to 11,000,000, the 
result was as follows : 



Before. 

After. 

Seiyukai (Government) 

188 

321 

Minseito . . . 

219 

314 

Independents 


16 

Labour . 

: hi 

8 

Others . 

7 


464 

466 
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Eighty-one per cent, of the electorate voted, the five Labour 
groups securing 502,000 votes, or 10 per cent, of the total. 

The authorities were now very concerned vfith the spread 
of Communism, and in March 1928 an extensive ‘^round-up'* 
of a thousand Communists was made, and twenty-six com- 
mitted to trial. The death penalty was introduced as a 
penalty for “ conspiracy,'' and every effort made to stamp 
out Communist organisations. 

In July 1929 the Seiyukai ministry fell, and the Minseito 
formed a minority Government. The foEowing elections of 
February 1930 gave the Minseito a clear majority over all 
parties, the returns being : 


Minseito , . . . 273 

Seiyukai .... 174 

Labour ..... 5 

Independents .... 5 

Others ..... g 


466 


By comparison with 1928 the Labour parties fared badly, 
the exact figures being as follows : 

1928. 1930 - 



Number of 
seats in 
the House. 

Votes 

seats in 
the House. 

Votes 

cast. 

Social Democratic Party 

4 

128,756 2 

170,386 

Japanese People's Party 
Labour and Agricultural 

I 

86,975 2 

165,298 

Workers' Party . 

2 

193,028 I 

7S.54S 

Both the Social Democratic Party, who lost two 

of their 


seats, and the Japanese People's Party increased their number 
of votes, but the Labour and Agricultural Party on the other 
hand lost 115,000 votes. 

The Labour losses were due to over-confidence and to the 
lack of a sound electoral basis. Nevertheless, the five pro- 
letarian seats cost 100,000 votes each, as compared with an 
average of 20,000 for each of the Minseito seats. Their 
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failure may be due in part to their divisions— for of the 96 
Labour candidates, 73 represented four different parties, and 
23 were unattached— as well as to the curious working of the 
modified system of proportional representation which here 
obtains. But after all excuses have been made, the fact that 
Labour could only elect five of its candidates, and that two 
of its leaders — Mr. Abe, the leader of the Social Democrats, 
and Mr. Suzuki, the President of the Japanese Federation of 
Labour — were defeated, seem to sliow tliat European and 
Japanese observers have greatly overrated the working-class 
movements in Japan, 

These elections were preceded by the inauguration of a 
new Labour Party (Ronoto), which took place in Tokio on 
1st November 1929. Those in charge of the Congress were 
warned by the police that if any disturbance took place the 
meeting would at once be stopped. Consequently, extra- 
ordinary precautions were taken to keep out political op- 
ponents, and the proceedings were orderly. Meanwhile, the 
campaign against dangerous thought still continues, and 
Communists find life outside prison very adventurous if they 
wish to avoid arrest. 

In Japan, socialists have not quite the same problems as 
the West with which to contend ; while much of the social 
unrest in Japan has been relieved by their peculiar national 
characteristics of individual sacrifice, self-negation, and self- 
restraint. 

In spite of the disunity and ineffectiveness among the 
Labour forces, Japan has passed some labour and social 
legislation on European lines, but mucli remains yet to be 
done. 

CHINA 

In China, Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the inspirer of the revolution 
of 1912,, who at first shared with Yuan. Shi Kai, the control 
of the nation, predicted in March 1912 that “the Chinese 
Government would be the most socialistic Government of 
the century ; but amidst the present chaos of the country 
socialism is forbidden, and socialist societies are dissolved 
in some provinces. The party was organised in 1912 at a 
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Congress at Nankin attended by 3000 persons, where was 
started a socialist daily paper, the Chinese Republican, edited 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen's private secretary, and published in 
Shanghai. At the present time, China is represented on the 
Third International, but still requires many elementary 
political necessaries before it can undertake constructive 
socialism. 

In regard to the other States of Asia — India (which is dealt 
with elsewhere), Persia, Armenia, Afghanistan, Tibet, etc. — 
it is almost true to say that in these countries socialism is 
practically non-existent, although Persia in the years im- 
mediately preceding the Great War had one socialist member 
in the Mejliss or Parliament, and in September 1911, the 
Social Democratic Party of Persia " addressed an appeal 
to the International Socialist Bureau. 

Armenia has a revolutionary organisation, which was 
formed in 1890, and which from 1918 to 1920 was the dominant 
party m the short-lived Armenian Republic. The Russian 
successes of 1920, however, led to the break-up of the party, 
and the imprisonment and outlawry of its leaders. 

Since 1923, Armenia has been divided between Kemalist 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. Under these conditions, the 
Revolutionary Federation of Armenia is continuing its 
struggle against both the Kemalist and Soviet Governments, 
while pursuing unswervingly its policy for the reunion of 
the two parts of Armenia and the realisation of the inde- 
pendence of a unified Armenia. 

Only in Tibet is it possible for the die-hard capitalist to 
find a country where socialism is absolutely non-existent; 
but then, marvellous to relate, capitalism also is unknown 


CHAPTER XX 


Socialism in the British Commonwealth 

AUSTRALIA 

A lthough socialism, as this brief account shows, was 
born and bred in Europe, there is no clime where it 
has so much flourished, or given rise to so many experiments, 
as in Australia and New Zealand, and even Canada and 
South Africa have much to teach the world regarding col- 
lectivist experiments. In Australia and New Zealand the 
socialism practised is more typical of English socialism than 
that of any other country, nor is this surprising. These 
dominions are peopled almost exclusively by Anglo-Saxon 
stock — men who brought with them all the traditions of self- 
government and democracy, but without the aristocratic 
tinge such as pervades England, or the alien elements of the 
United States. Under such happy conditions the workers 
of Australia and New Zealand liavc locen able to evolve 
Government institutions which have been extensively copied 
by other countries — a sui*e tribute to tiieir success. 

With the grant of self-government to the various Australian 
States in i860 (with the exception of West Australia, which 
did not receive self-government until 1890), the people 
elected Governments whose first duty was to develop the 
new continent — a development that should not take place 
on imperialist lines, but on lines that should best help the 
community. Individual settlers could undertake some of 
these tasks, but there were many that were beyond their 
powers, and in these cases it seemed perfectly natural that 
they resort to the State for assistance— a State which could, 
of course, procure the necessary capital for development more 
easily and more cheaply than private people. Hence, all 
the Governments of Australia in the years preceding the 
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Great War undertook, without any underl5dng theory or 
principle, vast socialistic measures, from the building of 
railways to such detailed services as the export of butter, 
mutton, apples, and rabbits. 

Up to 1880 the Labour organisations in Australia were 
primarily Trade Unions, whose fundamental aims were 
to secure adequate wages and reasonable hours of work, 
while the Government was in the hands of the Conservative 
and Liberal Parties, who wrangled freely over the questions 
of secular versus reHgious education, protective tariffs as 
opposed to revenue tariffs, vote by ballot, adult male suffrage, 
the abolition of transportation with the assignment of convicts, 
and the free selection of lands before survey. By 1880 all 
these questions were settled, and from 1880 to 1890 the 
pohtical choice of the workers in Australia was governed by 
the personal popularity and fitness of the candidates. For a 
period the women's vote was a prominent question, and this 
took a little longer to settle — Victoria, in 1908, being the last 
State to grant the vote to women. 

Right throughout this period there was one question in 
which the Labour Unions in Australia took the greatest 
interest — the effect on wages of imported labour, or immigrants, 
especially Chinese — and this question lasted from the be- 
ginning of the gold rush in 1850 to the end of the century — ^the 
Restriction Acts that were then passed being the first legis- 
lative triumph of the Labour Party. The feehng was universal 
throughout Australia that the Chdnese should by some means 
or other be prevented from swarming into the country, but to 
the suggestion that Asiatics should be precluded from entering, 
the Imperial Government wisely pointed out that it could 
permit no discrimination between the various portions of the 
Empire. If Australia could prohibit immigrants from 
Shanghai, Wei-hai-Wei, or India, then Canada might equally 
w’-ell prohibit Australians. The solution is almost humorous— 
though radically unfair to the Chinese. The various States 
passed laws about 1890 which permitted the immigration 
authorities to exclude any person who could not write fifty 
words from dictation ''in a prescribed language." As the 
language selected was usually a European one, the ban was 
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sufficiently effective to exclude practically all would-be 
immigrants born in Asia. 

Meanwhile, in 1885 William Lane, an Englishman of high 
ideals and lofty character, who had settled in Queensland in 
1883, started a socialist paper called The Boomerang, which 
was highly successful. He set himself to convert Trade 
Unionists to socialism, and was materially assisted by other 
immigrants from the Old Country, like Tom xMann, who 
already had pronounced socialist opinions. 

In 1890 occurred the great strike of sheep shearers, mainly 
in Queensland, which later extended to the shipping and other 
industries. The failure of this strike was the prime cause which 
brought the Australian Labour Party into the political field 
with candidates of its own. Trade Unionism having received 
such a complete set-back, the workers turned to political 
action, and socialism received a great impetus. New South 
Wales set the example that year with the formation of a 
Labour Electoral League. In the following year the League 
surprisingly secured the return, mainly on the one-man- 

vote issue, of 35 members to a house of 125 -an astonishing 

victory for a new party. The Conservatives and Liberals 
were returned in about equal numbers, so that the Labour 
Party, had it been united, could have wielded tremendous 
power, but it split on the question of protection : the astute 
politicians in power were thus able to manipulate it at critical 
moments, and its eifectiveness and unity were destroyed. 
The result was the decision of the party to exact a solidarity 
pledge’' from each of its parliamentary candidates, by which, 
in return for the support of tlie machine, the candidates 
promised to vote with the majority of the parliamentary 
party as the majority might decide. In the succeeding 
elections of 1894 the numbers were reduced from 35 to 19, but 
the 19 were '"solidarity” men under a strong “caucus” 
control, with the result that the Labour Party became in- 
creasingly effective. No alliances were permitted with other 
parties. 

Meanwhile Lane, disillusioned by the conduct of Labour 
members, left Australia to found an idealistic colony in 
Paraguay on communal lines. Cosme Colony failed, as 
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Owen's experiments in this direction had failed, because 
I human nature was too strong. Lane returned to Australia in 
I 1899, but his influence had disappeared in the interval. 

I The other States of Australia all had Labour Parties after 

I 1890, which gradually and steadily grew at the expense of 
I the older parties, until in 1911 there were Labour Govem- 
f ments in four States. Queensland led the way with a Labour 

' Coalition Government from July 1903 to November 1907 and 

I from February 1908 to 1912. West Australia followed with 
a Labour ministry from August 1904 to October 1905, and 
1 from October 1911 to 1917. Then came South Australia 

I with a Labour Government from July 1905 to June 1906, and 

from June 1910 to February 1912. Finaliy, New South Wales 
I had a Labour Government from October 1911 to 1916. 

It is worth while noting in passing that South Australia, 
possibly the most progressive State, confined its membership 
to manual workers only, in spite of many attempts to admit 
brain workers. 

Victoria — although here, as in Tasmania, the Labour 
Party did not attain to power in pre-war years ^ — ^led the way 
in factory legislation. The Acts of 1873, 1896, 1903, 1905, 
and 1907 formed a complete industrial code, in which the 
I principle of State regulation of wages was recognised and 
i established. Under the Acts, “ Special Boards " of em- 
I ployers and employees, with an independent Chairman, could 
I fix minimum wage rates and hours of labour. Before the 

I end of 1906, no less than fifty-two diflerent trades had obtained 

I these '' Special Boards." South Australia adopted the 

I system in 1900 by an Act which amended the Factory Act of 
I ■ 1894. ■ 

j In the years immediately preceding the Great War, in 

I three of the Australian States the Labour Party had a 
majority in the Lower Houses and formed the Govern- 
i ments; but Queensland, as we have seen, had reverted to 

I an anti-Labour Government. 

Furthermore, each of the States of Australia have had 

^ But in 1900 two Labour members joined the Ministry, and in 
\ 1913 Elmslie formed a Labour ministry which lasted only a few 

I days. 

I 
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Labour Governments in the post-war years, and have pro- 
duced socialist legislation of a very interesting kind. Queens- 
land, which had Labour Governments from 1915 to 1929, 
introduced, under Messrs. Ryan, Theodore, Gillies, and 
McCormack successively, state insurance, state ownership of 
coal mines, state cattle stations, butchers’ shops, fish supply, 
produce agencies, canneries, refreshment-rooms, and even a 
state hotel. All of these, with the exception of the cattle 
stations, have been commercial successes. Even though the 
state butchers' shops sell meat at an average of 4jd. per lb., 
they have accumulated £75,000 in profits since their inception. 

In May 1929, however, the Labour Government in Queens- 
land was signally defeated, the state of the parties before and 
after the elections being as follows : 



Before. 

After. 

Labour 

• 43 

29 

Country Party 
Nationalist Party 

' !} ^9 

43 


The chief cause of the defeat was the growing division 
between the Right ” and Left ” sections of the party, which 
came to a head dining the trade disputes of 1927, when the 
railwaymen on the Queensland State Railways refused, in 
sympathy with striking sugar workers, to handle black" 
goods. A number of them were suspended, and the Union 
took up their case. Thereupon Mr. McCormack, “ owing to 
the hostility of the Railwaymen’s Union," proclaimed a lock- 
out, which affected 11,000 men. 

After a short but bitter struggle, in which the railwaymen 
were defeated, the men agreed, as a condition of being allowed 
to resume work, to sign a statement undertaking in future 
to observe the rules of the railway administration. The result 
was to arouse an intense resentment against the Premier, 
and although he succeeded in obtaining votes of confidence 
both from the Parliamentary Party and from the Party 
Conference, the hostile feeling remained, and was one of the 
main causes of the overwhelming defeat of Labour at the 
polls.. ■ 
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There were Labour Governments in both South Australia 
and New South Wales until 1927, and in every State except 
Victoria at the end of 1925. In New South Wales the in- 
fluence of the Labour Party has been evident in the adoption 
of laws extending the arbitration system. The State of 
Victoria operates a coal mine which produces an annual 
profit of about £ 74 , 000 , In the Victorian elections of 
1929 the Labour Party came into office with a working 
majority of two votes. West Australia had a Labour 
Government from 1924 to 1930, under J^Ir. Collier, but the 
elections of March 1930 deprived the Labour Party of its 
majority; whilst in South Australia, in April 1930, the 
Labour Party secured an overwhelming victory. 

The main interest of socialism in Australia lies, however, 
in the history of the Australian Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth was formally inaugurated on ist January 
1901, and with it there came into existence the Common- 
wealth Labour Party. From the first, caucus control was 
strong, with undoubted advantages to the party; but it is 
noteworthy that the “solidarity pledge” only applies to 
questions on which the fate of the Government depends. 

In the first Federal Parliament (1901) the Labour Party 
held the balance of power between the followers of the Federal 
Prime Minister, Sir Edmund Barton, and the Free Traders 
under Sir George Reid. The Opposition and the Govern- 
ment both sought the votes of the Labour Party, and as 
each in turn supported measures that were in accordance 
with Labour policy, so Labour support was given. 

In the second Commonwealth Parliament the Govern- 
ment following was reduced, while the Labour Party in- 
creased ; this led to a change of Government, and in 1904 the 
first minority Labour Government in the world came into 
office, under the leadership of the Hon. J. C. Watson — one of 
the most remarkable men of Australian pubhc life. Bom in 
1867 of poor Scottish parents, who were then emigrating to 
Australia, he had none of the advantages of modern educa- 
tion ; but eventually his wisdom, tact, and resolution brought 
him to the head of the Labour Party and the distinction of 
i3 
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being the first Labour Prime Minister in the world. His 
administration only lasted for four months, however, the 
other two parties coalescing to defeat it. 

At the third general election in 1907, the I.abour Party 
increased its representation, and lent its support to the pro- 
tectionist party until the tariff question was settled. Watson 
then retired (1907) from the leadership of the Labour Party, 
and Mr. Andrew Fisher (i86a-*-i928) donned the discarded 
mantle. 

Like Watson, Fisher also was of Scottish parentage, being 
born at Crosshouse, Kilmarnock, in 1862. After nine years 
as a miner, during which he worked alongside Keir Hardie 
in the same Ayrshire pit, he emigrated to Queensland in 
1885, and eight year's later was elected to the Queensland 
legislature. He was Minister of Railways in the short-lived 
Dawson Ministry of 1899, and in 1901 he was elected member 
of the Commonwealth Parliament. In Watson's Cabinet of 
1904, he was Minister for Trade and Customs. Within a 
year of assuming the leadership, Fisher became Prime Minister, 
but his administration only lasted seven months, from 
November 1908 to June 1909. The first two Labour Govern- 
ments had held ofiice for too short a time and under too 
many handicaps to achieve any great reforms. 

At the general election of 191a, however, mainly owing 
to the public dislike of the Coalition, the Ivabour Paiiy was 
returned with a working majority, both in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, and the world saw the Labour 
Government installed for the first time with a majority of 
its own. Fisher’s second Ministry, which held office from 
May 1910 to June 1913, had thus greater oppoit unities, 
and it proceeded on Fabian rather than on Marxian lines. 
Curiously enough, the most important problem it tackled 
was the problem of defence. Fisher promptly adopted Lord 
Kitchener's report of 1909, passed a measure establishing 
universal military training, and took steps to create an 
Australian navy. 

The path of the Labour Government was by no means 
strewn with roses. In May 1911 the Government submitted 
to a dbrect poll of the people certain amendments to the 
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i Federal Constitution which were necessary to enable it to 
carry out its policy. The amendments sought to give the 
Federal Parliament power to deal with wages and conditions 
of labour, labour disputes, trading corporations, combinations, 
and monopolies. A further proposed amendment of the 
Constitution was to give the Commonwealth Parliament the 
I power to declare that any business was a “ monopoly,” and 
to acquire it for the State on the payment of just terms. 
By a majority of about 250,000 votes on a poll of 1,115,000, 

I however, the people refused to accept the amendments. 

I The Labour Government thus had its wings drastically 

j clipped, and few flights into the realm of pure socialism were 

I permitted. The soaring, eagle-like ambitions of the Australian 
I Labour Party were restricted to the more homely divagations 
of the bam-yard cockerel. 

In 1912 the Labour Government of Australia created the 
Commonwealth Bank, which is now one of the most important 
banks in the world. Starting with no capital, it has to-day 
(1930) a reserve fund of nearly £6,000,000, and is making 
profits at the rate of £700,000 per annum. As there axe no 
private shareholders, half these profits are added to various 
reserves, and the other half goes to the extinction of the 
Australian National Debt. For the rest, the Labour Govern- 
ment passed Acts nationalising monopolies and making 
arbitration compulsory, but otherwise its achievements were 
mainly of the social reform kind with a strong nationalistic 
bias. 

The result of the succeeding general election of 1913 was 
to give the Liberals a majority in the House of Representa- 
I fives, w hil e the Labour Party retained its majority in the 
Senate, Just before the outbreak of the World War, the 
Parliament was dissolved by the Governor- General, and the 
result was to bring Fisher back to the Premiership. Fisher 
promptly took vigorous action for Australia’s participation 
in the war, but at the end of 1915 he resigned, and 
later took up the High Commissionership in London in 
succession to Sir George Reid. In 1926 he retired, and died 
; in 1928. 

The leadership of the Labour Government fell, in 1915, to 
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William Hughes— one of the best^hated men of the Antipodes. 
Hughes was a Welshman who, at the age of twenty, had 
emigrated to Australia, and had entered the Now South Wales 
Parliament, at the age of thirty, in 189.1.. elected to 

the first Commonwealth Parliament, anti h<‘ld olficc in the 
Labour ministries of 1904, 1908-9, 1910-19,, and 1914-16. 
Though delicate in health, and, in later years somewhat 
handicapped by deafness, Hughes was first and foremost a 
fighter. He promptly advocated conscription (twice rejected 
by a referendum)— thereby incurring the resentment of Ms 
own party, which, in 1917, refused to re-elect him leader. 
But Hughes had previously ejected a Coalition with Mr. 
Cook, the Liberal leader, and in his reconstructed Cabinet 
many of his former Labour colleagues held posts. Hughes, 
in fact, like Lloyd George in England, could afford to ignore 
the wishes and aspirations of the greater portion of his 
previous colleagues. He now became a member of the 
British Imperial War Cabinet, and spent a great deal of his 
time — ^too much, many Australians thought— in England, 
where he acquired great popularity. In Australia he incurred 
the suspicion of “ playing to the London gallery the 
deadliest charge which could be brought against a Dominion 
statesman. The Australians are fervently loyal to the King 
and the Empire, but Downing Street interference '' is a 
bugbear and a terror. 

Already, in 1917, Hughes had definitely severed his 
connection with the Labour Party, and when the general 
election came in 1919, his Coalition, now called the Country 
Party,” decisively beat the Labom' remnant. But Hughes, 
like Lloyd George again, was not too happy in playing 
Coriolanus to an admixture of Protectionists and Free Traders, 
whilst his own familiar comrade^ were defeated by his genius. 
In 1923 he resigned the Prime Ministership, after having held 
it for eight years. In spite of his deafness, Hughes was 
marvellously alert as a thinker, and, above all, a masterly and 
vigorous political fighter. Under his leadership Australia 
had dropped the socialist policies and development that had 
made her the world leader in the pre-war years, and had 
entered on a super-patriotic and militant course that had 
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I eventually resulted in the acquisition of the ex-German 
I territories in the Pacific. 

We must here notice two great collectivist experiments 
I that were developed during this period, and which have 

j given rise to much controversy. Most of the Australian 

railways are nationalised. Much has been said to their 
detriment by anti-sociaUsts, but here is what Mr. Brace, the 
! Australian Conservative Premier, informed a meeting of 
London bankers on i6th November 1926 : 

I Australia's railways, as Government institutions, have 

I enabled development to precede and pave the way for settle- 

! ment instead of the slow, wasteful, and often socially un- 

fortunate method of allowing settlement to precede develop- 
ment. The railways have proved to be tremendously effective 
agencies for developing our latent national assets, and for 
opening up avenues for private investment and enterprise, 
thus making a very great indirect as well as a direct contri- 
bution to the national wealth." 

He then proceeded to show that while Australia had a 
greater railway mileage than Great Britain, the capital cost of 
Australian railways is £293 millions, while the capital repre- 
sented by the four great British systems is £1060 millions, 
and he added : 

“ Although, as a matter of national poHcy, some railways 
; have been built in Australia which, it was clearly foreseen, 

could not operate on a commercial basis, the financial position 
of the railways as a whole is thoroughly satisfactory. Our 
railways return revenue sufficient to pay all working expenses, 

I to keep the lines in excellent repair, and to meet nearly the 

whole of the interest on their capital cost. In 1924 the 
I earnings of the State Railways, after covering aH expenses, 

provided a sum for interest equal to 4J per cent, on capital, 
and a fractional increase in freights and fares would have 
covered the present slight deficiency of interest and created 
surpluses for the relief of taxation." 

! Another piece of nationalisation, which has pven rise 

I to much debate, was the Commonwealth Shipping Line, 

^ which produced a net loss of £8,000,000. But even from this 

I figure there must be deducted great savings which the State 
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Line made in Australia. To quote Mil Bruce again, as 
reported in the Australian Hansard of lotli J uly 1923 : 

Shortly after the Line was estahlished it was carrying 
Australian wheat to London at £7, los. per ton, at a time 
when British shipowners were charging /17, and more and 
foreign charters wtu'c as high as /j 5 per ion. The Common- 
wealth Lineis rates were a considmubie benefit to the 
Australian farmer.’' 

In the Report of the Investigation Committee appointed 
by the Australian Government, there is an account of how 
the Commonwealth Line prevented further freight increases by 
the Shipping Combine. In November 1925, the State Line 
refused to agree to proposals for a 10 per cent, general rise 
in freights. Again, in August 1926, the Commonwealth Line 
Board was instrumental in bringing about a general reduc- 
tion of approximately 10 per cent, on freight rates on com- 
modities exported from Australia to the United Kingdom and 
the Continent. Confidential documents placed before the 
Committee prove that this all-round rt'diiction was not a 
spontaneous action by the other shipowma's, but was forced 
by the determined action of the nunnbius of the Shipping 
Board in Sydney. The annual saving to Australian primary 
producers and exporters by reason of this reduction alone 
amounts to far more than the greatest annual loss made by 
the Line, even including all interest and debenture charges ; 
and it must be remembered that the greater portion of voyage 
losses was incurred owing to the unsuitable tonnage trans- 
ferred to the Board." 

In October 1926, there was another attempt to raise 
freights, this time by 15 per cent., on cargo from the United 
Kingdom to Australia. The Board of the Commonwealth 
Line declined to agree. In the .national interest they would 
not raise their freights, and again we are told in the Report : 

The annual saving to Australia in this instance again more 
than covers the annual loss by the Lines, after including all 
charges, such as interest and depreciation." 

It should further be noted that if the Commonwealth Line 
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had been operated not on the higher scale of Australian 
seamen’s wages bnt on the lower scale of British seamen’s 
wages, its ‘‘ loss ” of £189,905 for the year 1926-27 would 
have been converted into a profit ” of £30,000.^ 

During these years, 1924 to 1929* the Australian Labour 
Party was in opposition— the Nationalists and the Coimtiy. 
Party under Mr. Bruce forming the Government. But in 
1928 the elections seriously reduced his majority. The state 
of parties in the Commonwealth House of Representatives 
before and after the Dissolution was as follows : 

Before. After. 

Government (Nationalist and Country Parties) 51 43 

Labour ...... 23 32 

Independent ..... i 

22 21 

In the summer of 1929, Mr. Bruce was defeated by a combina- 
tion of the Labour forces and the Hughes malcontents on 
the question of the arbitration system, and in the ensuing 
general election, which took place on 12th October 1929, 
the Coalition was badly beaten, the Labour Party increasing 
its strength from 32 to 43, which gave it a solid majority 
over the combined strength of the other two parties. Mr. 
Bruce resigned, and the Labour leader, Mr. ScuUin, was 
entrusted with the formation of a new Government, which 
took of&ce on 21st October. 

One of the first acts of the new Government was to intro- 
duce a new and much more highly protective tariff, partly 
to provide more revenue to meet the heavy deficit, but chiefly 

^Page II, Official Report 132, 11/11/27. There are other State 
shipping ventures in the British Dominions. The Government of 
Canada, for instance, runs a Marine Service to the British West Indies 
in order to keep these islands from faUing completely within the 
economic orbit of the United States of America, and to secure part 
of the West Indian trade. No one in Canada looks for a money profit 
for years to come from this service, but the commercial “losses” or 
risks are, indeed, probably amply justified by other gains. South 
Africa also has a State steamship service, and a very profitable one. 
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to stop the “ liood of overseas imports '' which, in the Labour 
view, is mainly responsible for the widespread unemployment 
existing in Australia, and to strengthen the Australian 
exchange. The new schedules were soverch^ criticised both 
in Australia and in England, wheia'. se\'eral trades found 
Australian markets practically closed to Ihetn, Other early 
steps have been to cut down drastically Australians expendi- 
ture on defence and, in view of the unemployment problem, 
to suspend assisted passages to emigrants, and to allocate 
large sums to the States for public roads and construction 
purposes. 

Mr, James Scullin, the present Labour Prime Minister of a 
continent, was bom in 1876, and is one of the most effective 
debaters in Australia. He succeeded Frank Anstey as 
Deputy-Leader of the Party in 1927, and Mritt Charlton as 
Leader in 1928. Unlike many members of the Australian 
Labour movement, Mr. Scullin has an intimate knowledge of 
the International Labour movement. 

The present programme of the Australian Labour Party 
is as follows : 

The Commonwealth Bank to be developed as a people’s 
bank, as it was originally instittited, branches to be CvStab- 
lished in all the important centres to assist national develop- 
ment, and earn profits for the whole people. 

Commonwealth fire and life insurance to be under- 
taken. 

‘'The establishment of an Australia- wide scheme of 
organised marketing along the lines already in operation in 
Queensland. 

Provision to be made for national unemployment 
insurance. 

“ Immigration to be controlled according to Australia’s 
ability to absorb immigrants. 

“Government control of wireless communications broad- 
cast within Australia. 

“The Arbitration Act to be revised to aUow for the 
appointment as arbitrators of representatives of employers 
and employed in each industry.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 

In New Zealand progress has been on different lines. A 
Labour Party was formed in the ’eighties, but this was 
followed by a Liberal-Labour alliance formed largely by the 
efforts of the Hon. W. Pember Reeves in 1890, when the 
Labour Party had six Members of Parliament. In 1893, the 
Liberal-Labour Alliance came into power under the leader- 
ship of Richard Seddon, a miner from Lancashire, and under 
his guidance the coalition ruled the country for thirteen 
years, winning in all seven consecutive general elections. 
During this period. New Zealand set the example to the 
world in socialist legislation. The parliamentary vote was 
granted to women in 1893, and Factory Acts, Education 
Acts, and Land Acts followed in succession. The coal 
mines were nationalised, and in 1903 the New Zealand 
Government started a State insurance office, which has been 
conspicuously successful and has not cost a penny piece in 
taxation. 

Meanwhile, the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
was passed in 1893, under which disputes between employers 
and unions were compulsorily settled by State tribunals. 
Strikes and lock-outs were virtually prohibited in the case of 
organised workers, while conditions of emplo3ment were often 
regulated by public boards or courts. TMs example was 
followed by New South Wales in 1901, and by other States 
later. In 1896, 1897, 1898, struggles for the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which became law in November 1898, ensuedi. In 1900 
the English system of Workmen’s Compensation was adopted, 
with some changes, the chief being that cases are tried in 
the same court as that for labour disputes. 

Seddon died in 1906. After his death, politics became 
tame, the progressive fire waned. Labour gradualy became 
more and more dissatisfied and began to aspire to independ- 
ence, whilst the more extreme section, dissatisfied with the 
action of Labour in coalescing with the Liberals, began to 
take up Syndicalism. 

During the war a Coalition Government was formed^ and 
social legislation was at an ebb. But in 1919 the Coalition 
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broke up, and Labour held its own in the succeeding election. 
The Reform Party (Conservative) were, however, returned 
to office. 

In the election of 1922, Labour captured 17 seats in the 
Lower House out of 84, the Reform Party 4.^ and the Pro- 
gressives 23. Three years later, howevea*, the mnv Reform 
leader, Mr. Gordon Coates, gained a smashing triumph* 
Labour was returned with but 1:2 seats, and the Liberals 
with ir. It was true that the 1. a hour Party thus became 
the official opposition for the first time, but it had less political 
intliience than thirty-five years t^arlit'r. This reverse was 
mainly due to the New Zealand fear of strikes. 

In the general election of November igaS, the Labour 
Party gained several seats. The representation before and 
after the election was as follows : 



Before. 

After. 

Labour 

1:2 

19 

Reform Party 

- 52 

27 

United (Liberal) Party . 

II 

27 

Independents 

5 

7 


80 80 


I'he following month the Coates ministry resigned, and a 
Liberal ministry was formed with L.abour support. The 
leader of the Labour Party is Mr, Henry Holland, and, the 
policy of the party is briefly as follows : 

“ The introduction of national health and unemployment 
insurance. 

“ The regulation of immigration in accordance with 
the demand for labour and wage standards in the 
Dominion* 

“ The restoration of the wage reduction made by the 
arbitration court, and the raising of the salaries of public 
servants. Workers* compensation to be made a national 
charge. 

“ The repeal of the compulsory military service law, and 
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the reorganisation of the present system of defence. More 
liberal provision for old-age and widows’ pensions.” 

CANADA 

Whilst Australia and New Zealand were thus experiment- 
ing with strikes and socialist legislation, Canada was showing 
a sympathy with collectivist action which is surprising in view 
of the fact that Canada has shown even more resistance to 
socialist ideas than the United States. In 1911 one socialist 
member was elected to the Assembly for Vancouver, and by 
1926 the number had only increased to four in the Lower 
House of 245 members. 

This inability to convince the electorate of the value of 
socialism was in part due to the fact that, as in America, 
rival groups made their appearance and spent much of their 
time and energy in fighting one another. No national Labour 
Party has yet been devised, and such Labour candidates as 
are returned have to fight with only a provincial organisation 
behind them. 

In spite of Canada’s refusal to support socialist ideas at 
the ballot box, the country has been one of the world’s leading 
exponents of collectivism. The tremendous railway system, 
the largest in the world, and the power system, again the 
largest in the world, and an infinite variety of business enter- 
prises, from meat packing to the operation of ferry-boats, axe 
under public control. 

The Canadian National Railways constitute an excellent 
example of how, by nationalisation, the failures of capitalist 
enterprise can be brought round. It is only twelve years ago 
that the three big railway companies informed the Canadian 
Government that, unless they received further assistance, 
they could not carry on. The Canadian Government decided 
to take over these bankrupt systems, and under State control 
they have been brought up to a pitch of efficiency and service 
that make them one of the best and largest railway systems 
in the world. 

In the matter of public control of power systems, Canada 
again leads the world. Every visitor to Niagara Falls is 
^hown the wonderful power stations belonging to the Hydro- 
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Electric Power Commission of Ontario, which is owned by the 
Government of Ontario, and h^is a cajntal of £57,000,000. 
This supplies the cheapest electric power in the world : in 
the United vStates, under capitalist enterprise, the average 
cost of electricity to the domestic consuiuer exceeds seven 
cents per kilowatt hour, whereas in Ontario, tlxe corresponding 
cost is less than two cents ; and the same applies to com- 
mercial light and industrial power. 

It is not at all unlikely that Canada in this respect is 
blazing the trail that will have to be followed by other 
countries some years hence. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

South Africa has shown a similarly collectivist attitude 
towards railways and steamships. The net profits on the 
railways, after paying interest on capital, have averaged 
£850,000 per annum for the last five years (1923-28). The 
State steamships showed a pxrofit of nearly £30,000 for the 
year 1927-28, 

So much for the financial side ; but a more pertinent 
question is, whether the railways and steamships thus run 
under State control are more clficient than those under 
private control ? On this quCvStion there turn hardly be two 
opinions. Government ownershi|> has deva^loped the railways 
to the maximum public advantage. Since 1922 new railways 
have been built at the rate of 250 miles a year, and in 1928 
80 million passengers and 21 million tons of goods were 
carried. 

Further, State management has secured fair conditions 
for employees, and provided facilities for outlying areas which 
would have been impossible on a purely commercial basis. 
Here again, these State developments in South Africa have 
proceeded under non-Socialist Governments; but whereas in 
Canada there is only- a tiny Labour group tO' assist .such 
developments. South Africa has had for years, ,a stimg and 
vigorous Labour Party, in spite of internal dissensions. 

The South African Labour Party came into being shortly 
after the Union of 1906, and its programme resembled that 
of the Australian Labour Party, with its emphasis on a 
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high standard of wages and labour conditions. In 1913 and 
1914 labour strikes and riots in the Rand (the stronghold of 
Labour) resulted in General Smuts, then Minister of the In- 
terior in General Botha’s Boer government, arresting the chief 
Labour leaders and deporting them without trial— his excuse 
being that “ the Government could not run the ordinary risks 
of the law courts.” Not unnaturally this persecution con- 
siderably helped the Labour Party, and in the succeeding 
elections for the Transvaal Provincial Council, Labour gamed 
a majority. 

These stern repressive measures were repeated by Smuts 
in 1922, when 10,000 Labour supporters were arrested 
during a violent strike again in the Rand. These persecutions 
produced in the South African Labour Party a fierce hatred 
against Smuts that was stronger than their socialism; and 
although Botha and Smuts during their ministries, which 
lasted from 1910 to 1924, introduced several improvements in 
the conditions of labour, including accident compensation, 
arbitration and conciliation schemes, and Acts for the security 
of workmen’s wages, the Labour Party could see little good in 
any of them. In 1920 General Smuts, who had succeeded 
General Botha as Prime Minister on the latter’s death in 
August 1919, found himself in a minority as the result of the 
general election of that year, and formed a Coalition with 
the Unionists, and the general election of 1921 improved his 
position in the House. But these tactics led the other 
parties — ^the Labour Party under Colonel Cresswdl and the 
Nationalist (Boer) Party under General Hertzog^ — ^to make 
friendly overtures to one another. In 1923 the members of 
the Labour Party, at their conference at Durban, agreed to the 
postponement of the socialist objective from their programme, 
whilst the Nationalists modified their republican ideas. The 
ensuing pact was regarded by both parties as a wisely con- 
ceived political experiment, but fundamentally the two parties 
had little in common other than their fierce hatred of the 
Smuts Government. Only under such a primary emotion 
could such an agreement have been possible. 

The ensuing elections of May 1924 were the most vigorous 
in South African history. In the result the South African 
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Party, led by General Smuts, suffered a sensational defeat, 
the figures before and after the election being : 



1923. 

1924, 

South African Party 

* 73 

54 

Nationalist . 


63 

Labour 

. :i3 

17 

Others 

• 3 



A majority of ix had been converted into a minority of 
27, even General Smuts losing his seat against the combined 
N at ionalist - Labour onslaught , 

But the new ministry, in wliicli General Hertssog, the 
Nationalist leader, was Premier and Colonel Cresswell, the 
leader of the Labour Party, Minister of Defence and Labour, 
did not long run well together. I n the first yeai" native and 
labour legislation approved by both was passed, but in 1926 
the Flag Ihll raised all the old English versus Boer passions, 
until the suddenly inspired compromise of 1927 averted a 
calamitous breach. 

Naturally the coalition of Labour with the Nationalists 
caused considerable differences in the Labour Party, and 
before a year had elapsed it had split into two sections : the 
section led by Colonel Cresswell, which believed iu snpport:ing 
the Nationalists, and the National (hmtu'il st^^lion, which was 
against such collaboration. 

The general election of June 1:929 was fotight mainly on 
the colour issue, and the Nationalist Party exploited white 
prejudice to the full. Their success, however, was not so 
much due to this as to the split in the Labour Party between 
the Cresswell and the National Council sc'ciions. 

The National Council of the j>arty wa.s much more con- 
cerned with defeating Colonel Cresswell and his followers, and 
in establishing the complete dependence of the parliamentary 
members upon the executive of the party, than with saving 
the fortunes of the Nationalist-Labour pact. In the result 
the Nationalists came back with their strength increased 
from 63 to 77, and the South African Party advanced fi'om 
54 to 61. In part these gains were due to the creation of 
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14 new constituencies, but they were also made at the expense 
of the Labour Party, which went to the polls holding i8 seats, 
and emerged with five members pledged to Colonel Cresswell, 
and three pledged to the National Council. General Hertzog 
resumed office, with an absolute majority over all parties, 
and independent of Labour support. The tendency now is 
for the two Labour sections to unite and to break entirely 
with the Nationalists. 


IRELAND 

Three other portions of the British Empire must be 
mentioned — Ireland, British Guiana, and Palestine—where 
young socialist parties are in being. 

In Ireland, prior to the Acts of 1921 and 1922, 
which created the Irish Free State and Northern Ireland, 
the Irish Nationalist Party represented practically all Ireland 
except Ulster. The elections of 1921, however, resulted in 
the return of an even more nationalist party, the Sinn Fein 
Party, with 124 seats out of 128. In the following years, 
however, after the Irish Treaty of 1922 had resulted in the 
satisfaction of the greater part of Irish nationalistic griev- 
ances, the Free State elections of 1923 and 1927 gave the 
following results — ^the Sinn Fein Party having split into 
Government and Anti-Treaty Parties, which latter sub- 


sequently split into the Fianna Fail and Sinn Fein sections 

1923. 1927. 

Government 

( Fianna Fail . 

00 

46 

44 

Anti-Treaty Party 

1 Sinn Fein 

23 

5,. 

Independent 


16 

14 

Labour 

. . 

15 

22 ■■ 

Farmer . 

. 

. 14 

X.I, ' 

Others * 

. . 

5 

"IT 


In Northern Ireland, Labour is at present only repre- 
sented by I member out of 48 in the House of Commons, and 
I out of 26 in the Senate, but both in the Irish Free State 
and in Northern Ireland the Labour Party is a growing force. 
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In March 1930, a new Labour Partj? was formed at a 
special Congress of the Irish Labour I:\irty and Trade Union 
Congress in Dublin, which decided that the party and congress 
should be divided into two separate and distinct organisations. 
The new party will maintain close contact wilh the Labour 
Party of Northern Ireland, wlii('h will c<mtiuuc its separate 
existence. The change marks a iuniing-|)()int in the history 
of the Irish Labour Movement, as a, determined effort is to be 
made to take over the government of the country. 

The formation of the new Free State Labour Party as a . 
separate political force has been followed by the announce- 
ment that the British National Union of Railwaymen, which 
has 15,000 members in Ireland, has decided to finance five 
Labour candidates for the Free State Parliament, and two 
for the Paiiiament of Northern Ireland. 

BRITISH GUIANA 

The Labour Union of British Guiana was formed in 1919, 
and in 1925 held its first conference. At this conference 
many of the vital problems confronting the Colony were dis- 
cussed, including the extension of the franchise (at present 
restricted by a high property qualification), a minimum wage 
(made difficult by the teudency of tlie Indian workers to 
undercut wages), and child labour, wliich at: present is per- , 
mitted after the age of nine years. 

The most important decision taken by the conference was 
that in favour of establishing a “ Guianese and West Indian 
Federation of Trade Unions and Labour Parties,'^ and an 
accompanying resolution urged the need for political federa- 
tion of the colonies, and the grant to them of some form 
of self-government enabling them to conduct their own 
affairs under a Colonial Parliament with Dominion StatusT 
It was agreed that in the near future a further conference 
should resume considei^ation of this and other unresolved 
problems. 

The effect of this conference was to give a stimulus to the 
workers’ movement in these colonies, which, however, was not 
maintained, for the Labour Union now has only 427 members, 
and is in financial dififtculties. 
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PALESTINE 

Palestine is the headquarters of the Jewish Labour and 
Socialist Federation Poale Zion, which has branches in all 
countries where there are a great number of Jews— principally 
Russia, Lithuania, Rumania, Poland, U.S.A., Belgium, 
Brazil, etc. Although mainly an organisation for protecting 
and assisting Jewish interests, it is also socialistic, and assists 
the socialist movement wherever possible. In Palestine 
itself its influence is strongest at Tel Aviv, where it has 
14 members out of 31 in the municipal council, and its 
candidate has been elected Mayor. 

The total membership of the Federation in 1928 was 
22,500, of which 4000 were in Palestine, 5000 each in U.S.A. 
and Poland, 3000 in Russia, and approximately 1000 each 
in Lithuania, Rumania, Argentine, and England. 

The main objects of the Federation in Palestine are a 
general minimum wage, uniform legal regulation of working 
conditions, and the extension of co-operative farming colonies. 

INDIA 

Whilst there is thus considerable socialist activity in many 
parts of the British Empire, it is practically non-existent in 
many of the smaller colonies and in the great Empire of India. 
But while India has no socialist organisation of importance, 
there has been recently sporadic Communist activity among 
artisans and students, the aim being to effect an alliance 
against the British connection between Communists and 
Nationalists. In March 1929 a number of Communist leaders 
were arrested in various centres, and the Government intro- 
duced a Public Safety Bill for the expulsion of immigrant 
agitators. The action of the Speaker, Mr. Patel, in refusing 
to allow this to be discussed in the Legislative Assembly, led 
the Viceroy to assume the powers implied by the BUI in an 
ordinance. 

The All-India Trade Union Congress at Nagpur in 1929, 
resulted in the secession on 2nd December of the Moderates, 
who repudiated Russian dictation and formed a non-Com- 
munist Union, supported by twenty-four unions, whilst the 
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extremists decided to boycott the Royal CommissioR, ap. 
pointed by the British Parlianieiit to study Indian Labour 
problems, which arrived in India in the autumn. 

The Indian National Congress at I.ahore, in December 
1929, was notable for a fervid declaration by the President, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who frankly confessed himself a 
Socialist-Republican, He recogiiisixL lu' said, that it might 
not be possible for a body like the Congress to adopt a free 
socialist programme in the present circumstances. But we 
must realise that the philosophy of socialism has gradually 
permeated the entire structure of society, and that almost 
the only point now in dispute is the pace and the methods 
of advance of socialism.’' 

A strikingly interesting feature of post-war international 
socialism was the creation of a British Commonwealth Labour 
Conference, which was first held in 1924. For the Third 
Conference, held in London in July 1928, delegates fromc on- 
gresses of the Labour Parties and Trade Unions of Australia, 
Canada, Ceylon, Great Britain, India, Ireland, Palestine, 
South Africa, and Tiinidad were present, while the New 
Zealand Alliance of Labour and Labour Party, the Rhodesian 
Labour Party, and the British (iuiana. Ixibour Union sent 
fraternal greetings. 

Subjects such as Racial Problems, Inter-Commonwealth 
Relations, and World Peace were discussed amicably, but in 
the discussion on India the Indian delegation withdrew, as a 
protest against British Labour })articipation in the Simon 
Commission. 

The Fourth Conference, held in London in July 1930, was 
attended by delegates from Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Ireland, India, and the West Indies. The 
Conference was held in private, and although no resolutions 
were passed, there was a frank intercliange of information 
between the delegates, especially on the subject of Inter- 
Commonwealth Relations.' 


CHAPTERXXI 

A General View of Socialism 

W E have, in the preceding chapters, sketched the rise 
and the principles of the leading schools of historic 
socialism, the growth and difi&culties of the Internationals, 
and the gradual extension of socialist theory and practice 
into nearly every European country and many other civihsed 
States. Our task now is to inquire into the significance, 
tendency, and value of the general movement. The problem 
is one of historical interpretation in the widest sense of the 
word. It is not an academic question which can be settled 
by the scholarly comparison of texts and systems, nor is it 
a complete and finished movement which can be a subject 
of sympathetic analysis and generalisation. The socialistic 
movement is not complete ; it is in process of making, and, 
in truth, only in its early stage. It is a question, therefore, 
which must be treated not only in the light of history and 
human nature, but with special reference to past and 
present prevailing forces — ^industrial, political, social, and 
ethical. 

The history of modern socialism can be divided roughly 
into three distinct phases. First, the theoretic-Utopian 
phase of Owen, Saint-Simon, and Fourier, when the spokes- 
men of socialism had such faith in human nature that they 
believed that special societies could be set up which would 
produce the socialist commonwealth in a remarkably short 
space of time. The experiments of Owen and the early 
French socialists, as well as those of the Australian pioneer, 
Lane, all belong to this phase. 

ThcH came revolutionary socialism, with Marx and Engels 
as its scientists, and finally Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin as its 
greatest exponents. It may be said to have begun with the 
■ ■ ' * 9 * ■ ■ 
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Communist Manifesto of 1848, and to be at its zenith at the 
])resent time in Russia. 

The third phase is constitutional soc'ialisin, of which 
Lassalle was perhaps the first aciiial organ is(a:, Jaures, 
MacDonald, Fisher, Branting, Sta lining, and Vandervelde 
ihc principal politicians, and Sidin^y Webb the chief tlunker. 

The first phase has died out, but it had a, mh: unimportant 
influence on the history of the niiudcimth century, and largely 
contributed to the following results : 

Firstly, it helped to give a prin^alence to the historical 
conception of political economy, since the very basis of 
socialism is social-economic change. Their subject naturally 
led socialists to study the growth and di'cliue of economic 
institutions. 

Secondly, theoretic socialism deepened and widened the 
ethical conception of political economy. In season and out 
of season, it taught that the entire technical and economic 
mechanism of society should be made subordinate to human 
well-being, and that moral principles vshould be supreme. 

Thirdly, socialism brought the cause of the poor most 
powerfully before the civilised world. It is one of the endur- 
ing results of socialistic agitation and discussion that the 
interests of the suffering members of tlu^ human race, so long 
ignored and so fearfully neglected, irave become a question 
of the first magnitude, the foremost question in all progressive 
countries. It is this question which giv(\s a substantial basis 
and a real meaning to the great democratic movement, which 
it would be the gravest of all errors to regard as a merely 
political struggle. Whereas not many years ago the policy 
and principles of government took little acx'ount of the masses 
of people, it is now a recognised dnty of the State to care for 
them. So complete has the transformation been, that it will 
soon require a considerable knowledge of history to realise it, 
for the times when the claims of the lower orders were ignored 
are already beginning to pass out of the memory of even the 
oldest members of the community. 

How narrow was the conception of the pro-socialist 
economists, such as the elder Mill Ricardo, and Malthus, may 
b e gathered from a speech deli ven'd by Mr. ikildwin, the 
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Conservative leader, in the House of Commons on 13th March 
1930 : 

'' The elder Mill and Ricardo and Malthus have indeed left 
a deeper mark on the thought of the country than almost any 
three men who ever lived. They were men of remarkable 
ability in elucidating many difficult questions of economic 
and of social theory, but when they are taken as practical 
guides in practical life, no three men are more misleading for 
us to follow. I always think— and there is a great deal of 
foundation for my view— that many of the worst evils of the 
whole industrial system may be traced to the work of those 
three men, and the interpretation of that work when it got into 
popular circles and was expanded and expounded throughout 
the country, and I will tell the House exactly what I mean. 

They began their work at the most critical time of the 
industrial revolution, and at that time there were no regula- 
tions, as you know, of any kind in labour. The system was 
new, it was untried, and no man knew the direction in which 
the country was going with such appalling speed. There has 
lingered among the working classes, who at that time were 
not educated, a tradition, subconscious, but none the less 
there— the tradition of the old Elizabethan doctrine which 
lingered in the beginning of the last century, that it was a 
rightful charge on the State to pi'otect the interests of the 
poor labourer. 

Now the economists would have none of that. That had 
to give way, with all the mercantilism of the Whigs. They 
were out for a clean sweep, and that went ; and not only did 
it go, but they denounced the working classes for their ignor- 
ance in clinging to these old, worn-out theories, and they 
warned them as to the results of what they called their short- 
sighted folly when they pressed for the things which they 
wanted at that time, such as inspection and supervision of 
factories and things like that, that we accept to-day as 
every-day occurrences ; and the whips that they used to 
scourge them with were the theory of the wages fund and 
the Malthusian theory of population. In the attainment of 
absolute ^ t^^^ considered only the piling up of 
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wealth, either, on the one hand, of the individual or the wider 
consideration of the national interest, and the national 
interest and the interest of the individual have to be con- 
sidered equally with the piling up of wealth. At that time— 
and it is a curious thing to think of— the economists \wre in 
the position of men who were giving tlie logical and the 
intellectual support to' the nascent capitalism of the time: 
They did the. propaganda work for capitalism, and they 
thought, the capitalists of that time, that it was their right 
to enjoy perfectly free play ; and that right became in practice: 
an excuse for neglecting their duty. 

A very curious feature of that is this, that the economists 
of that time got a kind of intellectnal domination over the 
House of Commons. . . . Now in the House of Commons, 
after the Napoleonic Wars, you will find that for many years 
nothing was done, nothing was attempted, in the direction of 
regulating labour— not because there were not men there who 
would not have taken that cause up with eagerness, but 
because the House of Commons was so impressed by the skill, 
the ability, and the intellectual power of the many gentlemen 
who told them that, if they took any steps of that kind, it 
could only result in the ruin of the couutryA 

That conception of political economy was smastied by the 
socialist theorists* 

Fourthly, socialism created a searduTig criticism of the 
existing sociaheconomlc system* Tt may l,)e said to have 
laid its diagnosing finger on all the sorc's of society* All fair* 
minded judges will admit that the socialist criticism of the 
capitalist system of the nineteenth century was largely, if 
not substantially, justified on the following points : 

r* The position of the working p(K,)ple was not in harmony 
with ethical ideas. It was often a position of degradation, 
demoralisation, and misery* The lot of the labourer, was 
insecure, dependent, and to a large degree servile. The work- 
men had no reasonable control of their dearest interests ; 
no guarantee of a settled home, of daily bread, and of adequate 
provision for old age* They possessed a delusive freedom 
which had no solid economic basis. 
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2. The prevailing competitive system was to a large degree 
anarchy. This anarchy had two great and baneful modes 
of expression : strikes, which are a form of industrial war, 
carrying misery and insecurity over large sections of popula- 
tion, and sometimes menacing the industrial and social life of 
a whole nation ; and the commercial crises, which at times 
have had even a more disastrous influence, spreading like a 
storm over the entire civilised world, overthrowing honourable 
houses of business, and exposing to hopeless ruin millions of 
honest people who are in no wise responsible for their 
fate. 

3. The prevailing system also led to the development of an 
idle class of the most motley description, some rich and some 
poor, and all a burden on the workers who maintained them. 

4. Thus we are led to the general result that inequalities 
of condition, and the too prevalent anarchy and insecurity, 
as well as the unworthy status of the workers under the com- 
petitive system, were a permanent source of trouble and even 
danger to society. 

The circumstances of the workman have certainly im- 
proved since ; but it is doubtful whether the improvement 
has kept pace with their advancing enlightenment and the 
growing sense of their rights and needs. Here again we must 
emphasise the fact that the progress of democracy is not 
merely a political matter. It means still more the continual 
development of intelligence and of higher and finer needs in 
the mass of the people, a fuller consciousness of the claims of 
labour, a greater capacity for organisation and a wider moral 
and intellectual horizon. 

Scarcely any reasonable man, therefore, will deny that 
socialism has done excellent service to mankind in so strongly 
emphasising the necessity for further progress. While it 
has largely helped to rouse the working classes out of their 
apathy, it has also done much to dispel the comfortable 
optimism of those who had succeeded in the competitive 
struggle of existence. 

Even a cursory review of theoretic socialism is enough 
to show that, while it has been prolific of new thought in 
economics, it has been disfigured by every kind of extravagance. 
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The early theorists especially were profoundly ignorant of the 
laws expressing the evolution of sociol>\ and many later 
socialists of great inflnciice have been too abscdute in their 
condemnation of capitalism. In fact, their g(MieraI position 
consists far too much in a sweeping cot\den\na,tion of the 
present system, forgetful the while (hai it is only out of the 
present that the future, in which they place tlieir hopes, can 
proceed. 

But the extravagances of tlie historic socialism are so 
obvious that we need not dwell on tliis aspect of our subject. 
We must remember that most historic systems have had to 
run themselves clear of the turbid elements with which they 
were originally mixed. 

Taking the political history of the last ccnlury as a whole, 
it is obvious that patriotism was a much greater power than 
socialism. Countries as diverse as Canada, (iermanjg Ireland, 
Serbia, Czecho-Slovakia, and Italy are remarkable examples 
of this in various ways, and until the nationalist aspirations 
of a people are settled, there seems to lie little room for 
socialistic theories. But a people having estaldished them- 
selves as a nation, next seek democratic control of their 
Governments. Hence Democratic I Jberalism. Ihit with uni- 
versal suffrage -or even before this stage is reached- there 
begins the movement for the deiiuxTatic control of industry 
— though this is frequently woak in lIios<‘ countries wdicre 
individual opportunities are great and where the ca|)italist 
system docs not result in tremendous hardships for the 
worker, as in America. 

Hence one of the main reasons why socialism made so 
little progress in the nineteenth century was because the 
national idea was the stronger. Socialism plus pacifism did 
not appeal to the working man who liaxi lieen taught that 
trade followed the flag. 

Another reason was that in each of those countries wliich 
provided a suitable soil for socialism— countries where the 
people had attained nationality, and where the capitalist 
system caused hardships and suffering - -the rulers checked the 
growth of socialism/ in, some cases by repressive measures, 
and in other cases by 'socialistic reforms, such as Factory 
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Acts, Insurance Acts, Pensions Schemes, etc. By these means 
the sharpest criticisms of the capitalist system were blunted 
in England, Germany, and one or two other countries. The 
domestic history of recent time in almost every civilised 
State is the record of concessions made, not because the 
leaders of either of the great parties particularly approved 
of them, but because they were demanded by large sections 
of voters. 

The pre-war statesmen of Germany have been more con- 
sistent ; for when they inaiigiirated their schemes of State 
socialism they frankly proclaimed their adhesion to its 
principles. In this they were encouraged by the old law of 
Prussia, which recognised the duty of the State to provide 
subsistence for those who could not make a living, and labour 
for those who were out of employment. The position of the 
old Prussian Kingdom was such that it had to foster the full 
strength of the State by all available means, and therefore 
could not afford to neglect any considerable portion of its 
population. In his State socialism, therefore, William II . 
could appeal with some show of reason to the traditional 
policy of Prussia. But it was really a new departure. Its 
leading principles were announced in an Imperial message to 
the Reichstag in November 1881. Besides the repressive 
measures deemed necessary to restrain the excesses of Social 
Democracy, the .hmperor declared that the healing of 
social evils was to be sought in legiskition for the good 
of the working man. The measures proposed were for the 
insurance of the workmen against accident, sickness, old age, 
and inability to work, by arrangements under State control. 
'' The finding of the right ways and means for this .State pro-: 
tection of the working man is a difficult task, but also one 
of the highest duties that concern every society standing on 
the ethical foundations of the (Tiristian national life.'' The 
imperial j;)rogramme has 1 .>een realised. Other countries have 
.followed suit, from Great Britain to the newest European 
States.. , 

.Up to the end of the nineteenth century, however, the 
influence of socialistic thought on the civilised world was 
mainljj' in the region of opinion. Only in one country, New 
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Zealand, had socialists actually tasted the joys of office, and 
the world had 5ret to see a Socialist Party in a majority in 
any State. Consequently, the twin phases of post-Utopian 
socialism— the revolutionary and tlie constitutional, were 
practically united against the cornnion foe of capitalism, 
which still held the field. In the first liftoen years of the new 
century, in spite of differences between Marxian (revolu- 
tionary) and anti-Marxian (constitutional) socialism, and the 
eruptions of anarchism and syndicalism, thx' movement was 
fairly united, and was growing stronger in every civilised 
country. Australia in this period saw several Labour 
Governments which did not bring the red ruin '' that was 
predicted, and in France, Germany, and Sweden there was 
every indication that socialism would soon hold the reins of 
office. 

Then came the war, and the Bolshevik revolution of 
1917, which caused the final and irreparable split between 
the revolutionary socialists and constitutional socialists the 
world over ; for the revolutionary socialists now became open 
communists, and it cannot be too strongly pressed that in 
ideals, methods, and aspirations communists and socialists 
are poles asunder. The communist ideal is tlie establishment 
of a proletarian dictatorship based on force ; tlie socialist 
ideal is the establishment of the socialist commonwealth by 
consent of the governed. 

This second phase of the socialist nK)vement--rcvolii- 
tionaiy socialism— which has thus changed into communism 
of a type that even Marx never foresaw- -is one that has not 
added greatly to world progress. h\rom the historical point 
of view it is perhaps unfortunate that we can only judge com- 
mimism by the particular brand of communism that obtains 
in Russia, since Russia, through the ages, has been a State 
not easily comparable with other Stalins. 

The third phase of socialism, however, the constitutional 
phase, after the setbacks of X914--19, caused by its ambiguous 
attitude towards the war and the successive , 1-eft wing splits, 
is a phase that has not yet reached its zenith. During the 
course of the last decade nearly a dozen countries have had 
Socialist Governments — for the greater part Minority Govern- 
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merits— and it is true to say that in no case have the fullest 
hopes of the early theorists of the moveiuent been realised. 
Nevertheless, Owen’s co-operative ideal has proved amazingly 
successful, and it is possible that other ideals will be realised 
when Socialist Governments have a longer trial. 

During these hist tliirty years, constitutional socialism 
has made astounding strides in Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Czecho- Slovakia, Denmark, Great Britain, France, Esthonia, 
Germany, Latvia, Soutli Africa, Finland, Norway, Swed<m, 
and Switzerland, in each of which countries the Socialist 
Party or Parties, in spite of persecutions, have been or are 
the largest in the State. France and (Germany liave im- 
prisoned their socialists ; Russia and other countries have 
executed their socialists or exiled them ; America has 
ridiculed them ; but whatever the penalty, socialism, 
despite temporary set-backs, has gone on from strength to 
strength. Its opponents may laugh it to scorn, may accuse 
its supporters of being traitors and a hundred even less 
beautiful epithets, but socialism has spread to every civilised 
country in the world, Eveiywhere we find the same story 
— ^first one or two enthusiasts, then a slow ju'ocess of organisa- 
tion; premature attem])ts to attain ])ariiamentary power, 
which gencu'aliy ended in dehxit ; then repressive' ia.ws and 
persecutions; at lengtli steady growtii, Imudn'ds of votes 
becoming thousands, lumdiX'tls of thousands, and some- 
times millions. Finally, the Socialist l^ariy Ik'Couk's the 
largest in the State and even captures supreme power, as in 
Australia, Germany, Finland, Sweden, and Ihigland. Hum 
comes the curious anti-climax- 'the opposing parties begin to 
fight socialism cither by* dictatorships or by socialism itself. 
In England, for instance, the idberals in .n}0{> added the 
socialist measures of Old Age .Pensions and Imlusirial Instir- 
ance to their progranmie. Later on, in 1926, the (\)U.st‘rva- 
tivc Government passed llie Widows* and Orphans’ IVnsious 
Bill that had been advocated by tlio imbour Party for twenty 
.years. Thus socialism, by converting Conservative and 
Liberal Parties to its own programme, can acliievc its end. 

The above list of countries shows that socialism is strongest 
in Northern and Central Enro.pc' and the Antipodes, By 
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contrast it is weakest in. America and Asia. Hence it cannot 
be described as a Teutonic, an Anglo-Saxon, or a Latin move- 
ment — it is continent wide, and contiiunit feeble. 

llio post-war decade has provt^i with treineudoiis force 
that the Utopian dreams of the early socialists have faded, 
and that in tiieir place an ideal of parlianuaitary power, of 
legislative enactments, has arisen. Time after time it will 
be seen that the hope of the various socialist parties of the 
world is no longer to build up the Soirialist ('onnnonwealth 
or '‘Jerusalem in HnglaiKrs green and pleasant land A but 
rather to get this or that enactment passed. Denmark, for 
instance, has concentrated upon disarmament ; Austria, 
Germany, and Great Britain on factory legislation, minor 
schemes of nationalisation, the tincm|)loyinent problem, and 
the race for world trade. 

In the case of Great Britain, the socialist ministry of 1929-30 
has lasted for eighteen months, but the European record is 
held by M. St aiming's ministry in Denmark, wliich was in 
office for two and a half years. Norway lias had the shortest 
socialist ministry (if one excludes M. (‘hautemps two-day 
ministry in France), for the ministry of M. llaj-narud, formed 
in January 1928, ended in a fortniglit. 

It now remains to consider what I'onstil uiional socialism 
has achieved in the last half-oenlury, F'irsI of all, it has 
definitely checked the evils of the old unbridled capitalist 
system, though much still remains to be doiu^ in this field. 
It has achieved this, not only through its own. orgatiisation 
and ])art3^ machinery, but also in tlie <'ffect it lias had upon 
other political parties. Factory legislation, the eiglit-hour 
day, improved working conditions, old age, lu'olth, and un- 
emplo3micnt insurance are all the result of sociaJist agitation. 

Secondly, it has provided an alternative, in nationalisa- 
tion to the combines and monopoli<^s of tlu^ pr< vsent capitalist 
system. Only the State is powd'ful imotigli to control those* 
mammoth creations of modern indiistrj’, and the socialist 
principle of vState control has been accepted by countries 
as widely divergent as Canada and Ksthonia. 

Thirdly, it has given the working man a greater share 
in the responsibility of government, lliroughout tlu! world, 
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socialists, witli perhaps the one onnarkahh^ uf 

Belgium, have favounHl imiversal suffrage* an<! have stip^ 
ported the lilx-rahDcinocratic moveuKuii in tliis wspwi to 
the fullest possible degree, .Further, by lueaus of trade 
imions aud parly organisations, they have made it pi)ssit>!(‘ 
for working uieii to lake part in tlu' (WO'cnlive eoutn^l el llie 
nation, in eva'ry socialist or seini-^sociaiist cabinet Uierc 
has been a fair proportion of winidng mvxi, and the tdfeci iM' 
this on the mass of workt'rs is incalculabkv 

But as yet no country has achieved anylihng' approach-- 
ing the Socialist ('ommouwealtli of t!u^ theta isis, iht^ main 
efforts of sociatist axhuinistrators and siait^snaat far inn- 
been to remove tlu' worst hanlslups of ihv capitalist system 
and to strive to attain universal ]H'a.ee !>y iidtnmUitmal 
understanding. No one has ytd evolvtai a hmaaist in ilctail 
of the structure of tlu^ ideal socialist community : |H>ssihly 
we should get a difl\a*cni picture from t‘Vt*ry stHiaiisi, 
'' Common ownership may xnean, for iustauta\ State ()\vner« 
ship, municipal ownership, ownership by t|uasi"]nd>Iic trusts, 
guilds or unions. AH want tlu' abolititm. of pcnauly, um 
employment, and SiH'ial classes, and a uu>re equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, political powtn*, and cilucutional faciliti^’s. 
Possibly the lU'arest attempt at getting down to hard facts 
is contained lu Mr. ami Mrs. Sidm\v Webbks el OnisiHuiitHt 
for ihe Socudisi (Umminnmdih, when', he skeUiies a revised 
constihitioniu which {law will Ih^ indh politiea! ami industrial 
parliaments. Wluai aslanl for any gnnimis that may be 
brought forward for believing that the socialistic ichal is 
becoming a reality, wt‘ can, howtwer, point not only to 
symptoms or tendemaivs, but also to chdiiiite r<*s!i!ts on a Sixde 
commensurate witli tlm developineni of modern iiuhistr}’. 

These tendiMudi's and results are large, most siguitkant, 
and visibly increasing, 1*he following are the main lines 
along which tliey may In' obsia:ve<l : 

X. The extension of the powers of the State or the Muni- 
cipality. 

As every one knows liow greatly the range <d State and 
Municipal action f(jr the common good has Ihhhi ext(‘iidf<l 
in rec<mt years, Wi' need not dwell mi this asptal of nnr 
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subject. But in wliat we have to say it will be conveiiieni 
to consider the State and the Local Authority together, as 
they are really complements of each other. 

It may not be a new thing in theory, that the State should 
be an association for the promotion of the common interests 
of all its members, or that the municipality should be an 
association for the general good of the inhabitants of a locality ; 
but it is new in practice. It is only during the last half- 
century that the people who form the majority of every 
society have received any reasonable consideration from the 
organs of the State. 

In the Antipodes, and in many European countries, 
Socialist Governments have socialised industries ; occasionally 
Conservative or Liberal Governments have done it — in which 
case there have been examples of State enterprises conducted 
by political ministers who did not in theory believe that the 
enterprises could be successful. '' The most striking social 
phenomenon in the world to-day is the steady, remorseless, 
persistent development and expansion of public ownership. 
The profiteers and their political parties and their newspapers 
may rage and misrepresent. What matter? Here, there, 
and everywhere nations steadily enlarge the area of their 
publicly owned business : they take over functions where 
private profiteering has failed to meet the national necessities, 
and the success of one State in a particular venture encourages, 
and sometimes compels, other States to follow suit.” ^ 

In the Antipodes there has been evolved a socialism which 
both in theory and practice has most fully recognised that 
the State is an association for the promotion of the well-being 
of the whole people. New Zealand, one of the youngest of 
the English dominions, is the finest example of such a State. 
The State in New Zealand owns and works railways, coal mines, 
and telephones. It has made advances of money at low rates 
of interest to settlers, and passed legislation to break up large 
estates. The laws for the protection of labour have been 
elaborated to a high degree. It adopted the method of 
settling labour disputes by compulsory arbitration, and was 
the first country to enact an old-age pension scheme. It has 
^ Succ&ss of Nationalisation f hy T. Johnson, 


introduced a complete system of local option in the drink 
trade, a public system of life insurance and of medical care, 
and it set up a public trustee with very wide and beneficent 
powers, an experiment which the Mother Country has followed 
with great success. These are examples— brilliant, successful 
examples—- of State socialism, which have been followed in the 
last twenty years by many other States. 

2. Let us now consider a further form of socialism, that 
of the Co-operative Society or association of consumers. 

Co-operation for some time made comparatively little 
progress, but when we consider how painfully capital, experi- 
ence, and skill had to be acquired by the workers, we should 
rather be surprised at the advance that has been made 
in so many progressive countries. It is a partial realisation 
of the socialist ideal in that it is production for use, and the 
complete abolition both of profits and of competition. Its 
strongest point is that it has arisen directly out of the people 
and remains completely under their control. 

There are three forms of co-operation ; (i) co-operation of 
consumers ; (2) co-operation by producers jointly owning and 
controlling the capital they use ; (3) co-operation of inde- 
pendent, usually small, producers for special purposes. 

In Great Britain the dominant form of co-operation is 
the first. The Rochdale Pioneers in 1844 devised the plan 
of subscribing capital to found a store, and returning the 
profits, after paying a fixed interest on the capital, to the 
jnirchasors in proportion to the amount of theh purchases. 
Payment of dividend on purchases was the master-key which 
opened the door to success. In 1927 there were in Great 
Britain 1351 retail societies with a membership of five and a 
half millions, with a capital of £106,577,861 and sales amount- 
ing to just under £200,000,000. 

A later development was the Co-operative Wholesale 
'frading Societies, which are to the stores what the store is to 
the individual. These are gigantic trading, manufacturing and 
banking concerns, owned exclusively by the Stores, producing 
and purveying the goods they require, and paying its profits to 
them again as a dividend on purchases. Thus it will be seen 
that all the profits of manufacture, and of wholesale and 


retail trading, after paying a fixed interest on 1lie capital 
(wliicli also belongs to the members), are relnrued to ('acli 
purchaser as a quarterly dividend on the a,nuuint of his 
purchases, who therefore gets goods at (iu^ actual <'osi price. 
These (General IMstribiitive Wholesale Societies h:\xv a capital 
of and in 1937 produced goods to the value of 

£36,000,000. (\.)nsuraers’ co-operation is in coinphTe com 
sonaiice with the principles of socialism, and is tlu' only form 
of socialism by private enterprise of wliic.h nioilern socialists 
can wholly approve. It has recently inaxle great progress 
on the Continent. 

The second form of co-operation, the self-governing work- 
shop, where the capital is (or rather purports to l>e) owned by 
the workers, is a very different matter. In tlic first place, it is a 
singularly unsuccessful form of industrial organisation : only 
here and there have productive co-operative societies had a 
long life and any commercial success. Secondly, it is hardly 
ever true to type. The capital is not, in fact, owned by 
the workers in any large proportion. It is usually supplied 
by Consumers Co-operative Societies, or benevolent private 
persons. Thhdly, it is not in accordance with tlie principles 
of socialism : it does not abolish the profits on capital, but 
mereljg in theory, distributes them amongst ji number of 
workpeople who are also small capitalists, and in fact 
allocates them in the main to outside shareholders, exactly 
as is done by an ordinaiy joint-stock company. 

The third form of co-operation, mainly confined to agri- 
culture and fisheries, prevails in countries where small farming 
is the rule, such as Germany, Denmark, and of late years 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Co-operative societies for 
making butter, selling eggs, buying manures and machinery, 
and providing capital (credit banks), all for their members, 
who are usually small owners or occupiers, have proved 
immensely successful abroad. In X927 there were 7x3 Agri- 
cultural and Fishermen’s Produce Societies in Great Ihitain, 
with sales totalling nearly £14,000,000. These societies usually 
adopt the Rochdale plan of dividends on business transacted 
for'the members.. They have come to stay ; they are not in 
opposition to the principles of socialism, but they deal with 




a form of industry to which socialism, as at present worked 
out, does not exactly apply. 

In Belgium and Denmark, as explained elsewhere, co- 
operation and socialism have always gone hand in hand. In 
England the two movements did not combine for political 
purposes until 1927. Like political socialism, co-operation is 
extending rapidly in every civilised country of the globe, and 
is the one effective check to the influence of multiple stores. 

It is clear that socialism in practice has made a wide and 
deep impression on the opinion of most countries of the 
civilised world. Socialism is the only real challenge to 
capitalism. Whatever the issue may be, it is very improbable 
that reasonable men will ever again regard the competitive 
system of economics with the same satisfaction as formerly. 
Lhe mere fact that we can survey and analyse great ideas 
and institutions with critical objectiveness is a proof that we 
are looking back upon them, and that we have already 
left them behind on the onward march of progress. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the orthodox political 
economy, if it exist anywhere, survives only in old books and 
in the minds of a diminishing band of doctrinaires. 

Socialism is still coloured, to its detriment, by excessive 
loyalty to Marx, and the views of Marx were shaped by a 
time which has passed away. In his Manifesto of the Com- 
mimist Party, M!arx declares that the proletariat has nothing 
to lose but its chains. It has been the unfortunate destiny 
of his followers to forge new chains for the working class 
in the shape of dogmatic materialism, a rigid and abstract 
collectivism, and ultra-revolutionary views which still hamper 
it in the task of emancipation. The promptitude with which 
the emancipators of the human race have forged new chains 
is strange enough. Still stranger is the readiness men have 
shown in putting them on ! Indeed, the followers of Marx 
iiavc gone farther in this way than their chief. 

llic goal of the whole movement is the control of the means 
of production and the machinery of exchange. Such a con- 
ception ascribes too much importance to the economic factor. 
This, of coiirse, is most important, but the cardinal thing in 
socialism is the living and active principle of association, and 
20 
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the essential thing for the working man to acquire is the 
capacity and habit of association. This type of industrial 
organisation has been well set forth by J. S, Mill in these 
words : “ The form of association, however, which, if mankind 
continue to improve, must be expected in the t'lui to pre- 
dominate, is not that whicli can exist between a. capitalist as 
chief and workpeople without a voice in the nuuiagcanenl, 
but the association of the labourers themselves on terms of 
equality, collectively owning the capital with which they 
carry on their operations.'' The development of socialism 
must, therefore, mainly follow the development of large 
industry. 

Finally, let us i*emember that the social denu)cra.t\y is still 
in its youth. The Socialist Parties of most European countries 
have sprung up since 1870. They have had, through much 
labour and tribulation, to shape their organisation, principles, 
and policy. 

The Socialist Parties, with their programmes, represent 
a strenuous and painful process of thought and organisation, 
and a comparison of the Gotha programme of 1875 and the 
Erfurt programme of 1891 witli the British Labour Party's 
programme of 1929 (all of which are given as an Appendix) 
shows how constructive socialism has developed its views. 
Through the Trade Unions the iU-inform<xL untraiiuHl, sus- 
picious, and turbulent democracy of labour lias Inxm drilUxl 
into habits of common action. How much of laithusiasm 
and high principle, of persevering toil tmd patient atttxition 
to detail, has been put into the co-operative movt'ment ! 

It must be particularly emphasised that nothing adverse 
to a reasonable patriotism, to religion, marriage, or the family, 
is now found in the programmes of Socialist I'arties or in the 
resolutions of Congresses. The International and the Social- 
istic Parties clearly recognise that their task is the eman<:i|xi- 
tion of labour, and that it is of an economic and political 
nature. Those who mix up this great problem witli questions 
of religion and marriage do so on their own responsibility. 
They have no right to speak on behalf of socialism, and have 
no influence or authority beyond what they may personally 
'possess. 
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It is 3. most serious mistake to suppose that there can be 
any real antagonism between the ethical and spiritual teaching 
of Christianity and the principles of socialism, rightly under- 
stood. A right comprehension of the Christian ideal would 
bring the Churches to use their influence against the con- 
tinuance of the struggle for existence in the capitalist system, 
and in favour of the less fortunate who, in the course of that 
form of struggle, have been driven to precarious wage-labour 
as their only means of livelihood. 

Some of the prominent spokesmen of the Church have 
clearly seen that the capitalist system is not consistent with 
Christian teaching. As we have already mentioned, Maurice 
and Kingsley denounced the Manchester school, started the 
Christian Socialist movement of 1848, and gave a very con- 
siderable impetus to co-operation. 

In recent years all the sections of the Church of England 
have felt the influence of the democratic movement, and have 
shown a commendable interest in social questions. A like 
interest has been shown in many Nonconformist quarters. 
There is, however, one noteworthy difference between the 
attitude of organised Chiistianity to the socialist movement 
in England and on the Continent. In Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Mexico, and elsewhere, the Catholic Church is the 
rival, and therefore the enemy, of Social Democracy. Catholic 
'trade Unions especially are hostile to the Socialist Trade 
Unions, and often refuse to co-operate with them in labour 
disputes. In fact, much of the social activity of the con- 
tinental Churches is an attempt to provide the workmen with 
a counter-atti'action to the benefits provided by Social 
’Democracy. 

Socialism rests on the great ideals of freedom and justice, 
oi brotherhood and mutual service — ideals that remain as a 
far-shining goal to provoke and encourage the endeavours of 
men to attain them. We cannot lower them, but we should 
be grateful for every sincere attempt to reach them, for every 
successful step towards them. Socialism does not aim at 
the extinguishing or superseding of the self-regarding principle 
— that is impossible and absurd. It seeks to regulate it, to 
place it under social guidance and control and to establish 
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social service as the main field for emvilatiou, rivalr^L and 
ambition. The waste and demoralisation, tiio injustice and 
cruelty, which have been so rife under tin,' c'apitalist system, 
are passing away. But socialism must work for niuch more 
than the mere abolition of evil. It nnist make for the 
positive and integral development of ilu' liighesi liuina.n 
abilities, and must create a long and widiming avamne of 
progress, along which the improvement of mankind will hv 
continued in a peaceful and gradual, yet most lioptlul, sure, 
and effective way. Such a prospect is the most effectual 
counteractive to restlessness, discontent, and all tiie evils and 
excesses of the revolutionary spirit. May wo not, with 
Saint-Simon, believe that the Golden Age is not l)ehind but 
before us ? 



APPENDIX I 
The Gotha Programme, 1875 

I. Labour is the source of all wealth and all culture, and 
as useful work in general is possible only through society, so 
to society, that is to all its members, the entire product 
belongs ; while, as the obligation to labour is universal, all 
have an equal right to such product, each one according to 
his reasonable needs. 

In the existing society the instruments of labour axe a 
monopoly of the capitalist class ; the subjection of the working 
class thus arising is the cause of misery and servitude in 
every form. 

The emancipation of the working class demands the trans- 
formation of the instruments of labour into the common 
projjerty of society and the co-operative control of the total 
labour, with application of the product of labour to the 
common good and just distribution of the same. 

The emancipation of labour must be the work of the 
labouring class, in contrast to which all other classes are 
only a reactionary mass. 

I I. Proceeding from these principles, the socialistic work- 
ing men’s party of Germany aims by all legal means at the 
e.staldishmcnt of the free state and the socialistic society, to 
destroy the Iron Law of Wages by abolishing the system of 
wage-labour, to put an end to exploitation in every form, to 
remove all social and political inequality. 

The socialistic working men’s party of Germany, though 
acting first of all witliin the national limits, is conscious of 
the international character of the labour movement, and 
resolved to fulfil all the duties which this imposes on the 
workmen, in order to realise the universal brotherhood of 
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III order to prepare the way for the sohitioa of Ihe social 
question, the socialistic working lueii’s parly of (Germany 
demands the estahlishment of socialistic product i\'e associa- 
tions with State help under the democratic conlrol of the 
labouring people. The productive associations are to be 
founded on such a scale both for industry and agriculture 
that out of them may develop the socialistic organisatiou of 
the total labour. 

The socialistic working men’s party of Germany demands 
as the basis of the State : 

L Universal, equal, and direct right of electing and 
voting, with secret and obligatory voting, of all citizens from 
twenty years of age, for ail elections and deliberations in the 
State and local bodies. The day of election or voting must 
be a Sunday or holiday. 

II . Direct legislation by the people. Questions of war 
and peace to be decided by the people. 

III. Universal military duty, A people’s army in place 
of the standing armies. 

IV. Abolition of all exceptional laws, especiaJly as regards 
the press, unions, and meetings, and generally of all laws 
which restrict freedom of thought and inquiry. 

V. Administration of justice by the people. hTct^ justice, 

VI. Universal and equal education l\y the State. Com- 
pulsory education. Free education in all ptiblic places of 
instruction. Religion declared to be a private concern. 

The socialistic working men’s party demands williiu the 
existing society : 

X. Greatest possible extension of political rights and 
liberties in the sense of the above demands. 

2. A single progressive income-tax for State and com- 
mune, instead of the existing taxes, and esjiecialiy of the 
indirect taxes that oppress the people. 

3. Unrestricted right of combination. 

'4. A' normal working-day corresponding to the ■ needs of 
society. Prohibition of Sunday labour. 

5. Prohibition of labour of children, and of all women’s 
labour that is injurious to health and morality. 

6. Laws for the protection of the life and health of work- 
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men. Sanitary control of workmen's dwellings. Inspection 
of mines, of factories, workshops, and home industries by 
oihcials chosen by the workmen. An effective Employers’ 
Liability Act. 

7. Regulation of prison labour. 

8. Workmen’s funds to be under the entire control of 
the workmen. 
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The Erfuht ProgkA'^imk, iS(}t 

T his was the most developed expri'ssi<ai of soeialist 
principles put forth by working men in the niiu^teenth 
century. The translation is from the Protokoll or vor]>atiin 
report of the party meeting at vStuttgml;, in 1898, to which 
it is prefixed : 

The economic development of the Ixmrgcxfis society 
leads by a necessity of nature to the downfall of the small 
production, the basis of which is the private ])rc'>perty of the 
workman in his means of production, if separates the 
workman from his means of production, and transforms Iiim 
into a pi'oletarian without property, wliilsf flu* nutans of pro- 
duction become tlie monopoly of a com{)arat ively small 
number of capitalists and great laiuknviiers. 

“ This monopolising of the means of pt'oduetion is accom- 
panied by the su|)planting of the scatt('retl small ]>roduction 
through the colossal great production, i)\^ the developmt'nt 
of the tool into the machine, and by gigantic increase of the 
productivity of human labour. But all adx'antages of this 
transformation arc monopolised by the capita.list,s and great, 
landowners. For the proletariat and the dettiniug inter- 
mediate grades—sinall tradesmen and peasant proprietors 
—it means increasing insecurity of their existeiua;9 increase 
of misery, of oppression, of servitude, degradation, and (ex- 
ploitation* 

, ■ , " Ever greater grows the number of the proletarians, ever 
larger... the many of, superfluous workmen, ever widi'r tlie 
chasm' between exploiters and exploited, ewer i)itlerer tlu.^ 
class struggle between bourgeoisie and proletariat, which 
divides mociern society into two hostile cam])s, and is the 

common characteristic of all industrial lands* 

■ 
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Ihe gulf between rich and poor is further widened 
through the crises which naturally arise out of the capitalistic 
method of production, which always become more sweeping 
and destructive, which render the general insecurity the 
normal condition of society, and prove that the productive 
forces have outgrown the existing society, that private pro- 
[xnty in the means of production is incompatible with their 
rational application and full development. 

“ Private property in the instruments of production, 
which in former times was the means of assuring to the 
producer the property in his own product, has now become 
the means of expropriating peasant proprietors, hand-workers, 
and small dealers, and of placing the non-workers, capitalists, 
and great landowners in the possession of the product of the 
workmen. Only the conversion of the capitalistic private 
property in the means of production— land, mines, raw 
material, tools, machines, means of communication— into 
social property, and the transformation of the production of 
wares into socialistic production, carried on for and through 
society, can bring it about that the great production and the 
continually increasing productivity of social labour may be- 
come foi' the hitherto exploited classes, instead of a source 
of misery and oppression, a source of the highest welfare and 
of all-sided harmonious development. 

“ ’I'liis social transformation means the emancipation, 
not merriy of the proletariat, but of the entire human race 
which suffens under the present conditions. But it can only 
be the work of the labouring class, because aU other classes, 
in spite of their mutually conflicting interests, stand on the 
ground of private inoperty in the means of production, and 
iiave as their conmion aim the maintenance of the bases of the 
eaxistiug society. 

“ The struggle of the working class against capitalistic 
exploitation is of necessity a political struggle. The working 
class cannot conduct its economic struggle, and cannot 
develop its economic organisation, without poUtical rights. It 
cannot effect the change of the means of production into the 
possession of the collective society without coming into 
possession of political power. 
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To shape this struggle of the working cl:iss into a. con- 
scious and united one, and to point out to it its intnhta,ble 
goal, this is the task of the Social Democratic Paii}'. 

In all lands where the capitalistic' method of lu-oduciion 
prevails, the interests of the working c'lassc's are alike. Whih 
the extension of tlie world commerce and of the production 
for the world market, the condition of ilic workmen of every 
single land always grows more depenckaii on tlu' condition 
of the workmen in other lands. The emancipation of the 
working class is tlierefore a task in which the worker's of all 
civilised countries ai‘e equally interested. KcH'ognising this, 
the Social Democratic Party of Germany feeds and declares 
itself at one with the class-conscious worker's of all other 
countries. 

“ The Social Democratic Party of Giermany therefore 
contends, not for new class privileges and exclusive rights, 
but for the abolition of class rule and of classes themselves, 
and for equal rights and equal duties of all witliout distinction 
of sex and descent. Proceeding from these viev’s it struggles 
in the present society, not only against exploitation and 
oppression of the wage-workers, but againsi wwy kind of 
exploitation and oppression, whetlier diria'linl against class, 
party, sex, or race. 

Proceeding from these principles the Social Democraiic 
Party of Clermau}^ now demands : 

“ I. Universal, equal, and dinad, suffrage, with vote by 
ballot, for all men and women of tlu^ pjupire over 
twenty years of age. Proportional (‘Icctoral system; 
and, till the introduction of this, legal nxiistribution 
of seats after every census. Jhennial legislative 
periods. Elections to take place on a legal day of rest. 
Payment of representatives. Abolition of all limita- 
tion of political rights, except in the case of dis- 
... franchisement. 

2. Direct legislation through the pcopkL by means of 
the right of initiative and referendum. Self-govern- 
ment of the people, in Empire, State, Province, and 
Commune. Officials to be elected by the people; 
responsibility of officials. Yearly granting of taxes. 
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"3. Training in universal military duty. A people’s army 
in place of the standing armies. Decision on peace 
and war by the representatives of the people. 
Settlement of all international differences by arbitra- 

tioiL 

4. Abolition of ail laws which restrict or suppress the 

free expression of opinion and the right of union 
and meeting. 

“ 5. Abolition of all laws which, in public or private matters, 
place women at a disadvantage as compared with 
men. 

“ 6. Religion declared to be a private matter. No public 
funds to be applied to ecclesiastical and religious 
purposes. Ecclesiastical and religious bodies are 
to be regarded as private associations which manage 
their own affairs in a perfectly independent manner. 

“7. Secularisation of the school. Obligatory attendance 
at the public people’s schools. Education, the appli- 
ances of learning, and maintenance free in the public 
people’s schools, as also in the higher educational 
institutions for those scholars, both male and female, 
who, by reason of their talents, are thought to be 
suited for further instruction. 

“ 8. Administration of justice and legal advice to be free. 
Justice to be administered by judges chosen by 
the people. Appeal in criminal cases. Compensa- 
tion for those who are innocently accused, im- 
prisoned, and condemned. Abohtion of capital 
punishment. 

“ 9. Medical treatment, including midwifery and the means 
of healing, to be free. Free burial. 

“10. Progressive income and property taxes to meet all 
public expenditure, so far as these are to be covered 
by taxation, Duty of making one’s own return of 
income and property. Succession duty to be gradu- 
ated according to amount and relationship. Abolition 
of all indirect taxes, customs, and other financial 
measures which sacrifice the collective interest to the 
interests of a privileged minority. 
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For the protection, of the working class the Social 
cratic Party of Germany demands : 
ill effective national and international protective 
legislation for workmen on the following !>as(\s : 

(a) Fixing of a normal working day of not more 
than eiglit hours* 

“ (6) Prohibition of nKxney-inaking labour of chib 
dren under fourteen years. 

“ (c) Prohibition of night work, exeepi for those 
branches of industry which from their 
nature, owing to teelmieal reasons or 
reasons of public wiifare. recpiire night 
work. 

{d) An unbroken period of rest of at lt‘:;ist thirty- 
six hours in every week foi' every worker. 

(f?) Prohibition of the truck systcan. 

Supervision of all industrial establish meuts, investi- 
gation and regulation of tlic conditions oi labour 
in town and country by an imperial labour depart- 
ment, district labour offices, and labour chambers. 
A thorough system of iudustriaJ hygiene. 

Agricultural labourers and st*rvauts \o he placed on 
the same footing as industrial woikers; abolition of 
servants' regulations. 

The right of combination to bt^ phua'd on a sun^ footing. 
Undertaking of the entire working unads insurant' 

, ' by' the Empire, with effective Cii-operation of the 
workmen in its administratiom'’ 


APPENDIX III 
Dritish Labour Party's Programme, 1929 

i . Industrial Legislation 

The Repeal of the Trade Unions Act and the Restoration 
of Trade Union Rights. 

2. Tlie establislinicnt of a 48-hour week. 

3. Ilie improvement and extension of Factory Acts, Mines 

Regulation Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
Mercliant Shipping Acts, Minimum Wage Acts, and 
other industrial legislation. 

4. The establishment and enforcement of international labour 

standards. 


1 1 .—Unemployment 

1. ‘i'he t'stablishincnt of adequate provision for unemployed 

woi‘kors, under the control of a National Authority. 

2. Tht' amendment of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, the 

ostablisinnent of the scale of benefits recommended by 
the LaLour Party in its evidence before the Blanesburgh 
Committee, and the extension of the principle of Un- 
employment Insurance to classes of workers at present 
outside its scope. 

.L The withdrawal from the Labour market of children 
under 15, with the necessary provision of maintenance 
allowances. 

4, I'he improvement of the provision made for widows and 

orphans and for the veterans of industry. 

5. repeal of the Eight Hours Act in the coal industry. 

0, d'he transference and migration of unemployed miners. 

7. The establishment of a superannuation scheme for aged 

miners. 
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riL— The Development of Inih'^stky anh 'fKAnK 

1. The establishinent of a National lu'ononhc ('onmiiltee to 

advise tlic Government as to ccomnnir policy, :nul of 
a National'Dcvelopineth and KmplovuHM\( 1 L'ard to j)re~ 
pare sclienies for the develo])nu'n{ of national ri'sources. 

2. The control of the Bank of Eiuthuul by a public ('orporat ion, 

including representatives of the 'Fn^asury, tin' B>oard of 
Trade, Industry, Lal:)our, and the (.'o-optaal ivc Move- 
ment ; the encouragement of ('0”0perativ<‘ and Muni- 
cipal banking; the promotion (>f an Iniernational 
Conference, as proposed at Genoa in 1022, with a. view 
to the regulation of the value of gold by international 
agreement ; and the introduction of siudi fmtber 
changes in the banking and iinancial sysUmi as will 
secure that the available supply of credit and savings 
is used to the greatest national adx'anlage, 

3. The transference to public ownership (d* t lu' coal , 1 ransport » 

power, and life insurance industries. 

4. The appointment of a Cominission to prc'pare a sclieme for 

the reconstruction of tlie cotton industry, 

5. llic relief of industry by the la'adjtisimeut of tlu' relationis 

between national and local fmanta' and by tln^ taxation 
of land v'alues* 

6. The protection of the consumer against t'\]>loil at ion, and the 

extension of the junvers of the Food (‘ouncii. 

7. The establishment of the. fullest possible, publicity with 

regard to costs and proiits, 

8. The promotion of scientific research, with a view to the 

improvement of industrial teclmicpie, 

9. The extension of the powers of the Economic Section of t lu' 

League of Nations* 

IV*— Ageicultore and Rural Life 
1* The transference of land to public ownership. 

.2* , The establishment of security of tenure for cllicient farmers. 
3. The provision of credit on easy terms. 
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4. The stabilisation of prices by the collective purchase of 

imported grain and meat. 

5. The elimination of waste bythe development of collective 

marketing. 

6. Tlie establishment of efficient services of electrical power 

and transport in rural ai'eas. 

7. The protection of the agricultural worker by the establish- 

ment of an adequate minimum wage, effectively 
enforced, and of reasonable hours of labour. 

8. The imvu'ovement of the services of health, housing, and 

ediu",ition in rural districts. 

9. The provision of facilities for the acquisition of land. 

10. The develojunent of the fishing industry, and the improve- 
ment of the conditions of fishermen and their depend- 
ents. 

V. — The Development of the Social Services 

1 . The passage of legislation to enable the larger local authori- 
ties to undertake such services as their citizens may 
desire, subject to due safeguards in respect of efficiency 
and capital expenditure. 

3. The iirovision of an adequate supply of houses at rents 
within the means of the workers, the establishment 
of cottage homes for the aged, the continuance and 
strengthening of the Rent Restriction Acts, and the 
pi-evention of profiteering in land and building 
materials. 

3. Slum clearance and the extension of town and regional 

planning. 

4. The provision of medical care before and after child-birth, 

and the. extension and improvement of the school 
medical service. 

5. 'fbe amendment of the Health Insurance Acts, and the 

extension of insurance, including additional medical 
benefits, 1 0 the dependents of insured workers and to 
sections of the population at present outside its scope. 

6. The improvement of pensions for the aged and of the 

allowances jirovided for widows and orphans. 
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VI ■Education and the Care of (luinnooi) 

1. The creation of a democratic system of e<!ucat ion, iuh’- 

quately iinanced, free from the taint «>f rhn-s disfinc" 
lions, and organised as a continuous whnio iiom the 
Nursery School, to tlie I University. 

2. Tlie fullest ])ossible juxn’isioti for the piiysieal wcildHsiij; 

of children, by tlie estal)lishmem of liic ncr('ssm\’ 
numl)er of open-air Nursery Schools, oilui' o|H'mai!' 
schools, and special schools for <i<d‘ectiv(' ('hiidnig b\’ 
the extension of scliool meals, and hy Hie further 
development of the school medical servitx'. 

3. llie adequate staffing of Primary Schools and tlic drastic 

reduction in tlie size of classes. 

4. 'fhe improvement of school Imildings, and tlu' provision of 

books, eqiii])ment, and amenities on a geiuicms scale, 

5. 'Fhe regrading and development of education in siicb a 

way as to secure primary education fm' all ('bildrai 
up to II, and free secondary educaHon, of varying 
types, for all children above that ag(*. 

6. The extension of the school-leaving agt^ to 15, with a, view 

to its being raised to 16 as soon as that IuuIut H'fonu 
shall be practicable, and tin' luxx'ssarv pHJvisicm of 
mainl enanei^ allowances. 

7. I'hc establishment of easy access to rnivtiril i(’s and to 

other places of higlua* iulueation, and ihv provision of 
adecpiate financial assistance for tliem. 

-Financial J^olka’' 

1. The progressive reduction of ex]xmdittm‘ on annamenfs. 

2. The abolition of taxes upon the necessarit\s of life ami < i 

protective duties. 

3. Tlie increase of the death duties Ujion large ixUates. 

4. The further graduation of the income tax so as to iHi<\e 

the smaller, and increase the contrilnitimi from tie 
largely incomes. 

5. The establishment of an additional graduated suit ax <i\ 

incomes from property of over £*500 per anniinu 

6. The taxation of land values. 
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VIIL— International Peace and Co-operation 

1. The rciuiiiciatiori by international treaty, without reserva- 

tion or ciualitication, of the ribe of war as an instrument 
of national policy, and the negotiation through the 
League of Nations of international agreements. 

2. The, reduction of annaincnts, by international agreement, 

to tlic niiniinnin required for police purposes, with due 
provision for the cinploynient elsewhere of workers who 
are displaced, and opposition to compulsory military 
service. 

3. The iuunodiate .signature of the Optional Clause, the con- 

sequent acceptance of the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in all justiciable disputes, 
and the signature of the General Act of Arbitration, 
Conciliation, and Judicial Settlement, drafted and 
approved by the Assembly of the League of Nations in 
iqaS. 

4. The repudiation of the agreement with regard to military 

and naval forces which the Conservative Government 
has attempted to negotiate with France. 

5. The inniK'diale and unconditional withdrawal of all foreign 

troops from the Nhineland. 

6. The promotion of international economic co-operation, as 

recommended by the International Economic Confer- 
ence of ic)27, and cordial co-operation with the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

7. The establishment of the fullest possible publicity with 

regard t o international relations and policy, the publica- 
tion of any international agreement not yet disclosed, 
or disclosed only imperfectly, and the submission of all 
international engagements to the House of Commons. 
8 The systematic use of the League of Nations to promote 
tlie utmost possible measure of co-operation between 

the nations of the world. 

q The establishment of diplomatic and commercial relations 
with the Russian Government. 
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IX.— The British Commonwealth of Nations 

1. The estaWishnient of the closest possible eo«(iperalioii, on 

terms of complete equality, between Cr<‘at Briiain and 
the Bominions. 

2. The reo<\uivitiou of the right of the Indian people 1o self- 

gov(‘rnnu'nt aiicl sc]f-detenninati<m, and \hv admission 
of India to ihe Ihitish Comnunnveallh of Nations on 
an equal footing with the selbg<»vernit^g D^unituims. 

3. The establishment of safeguards against tlu‘ t'xploilat ion of 

indigenous peoples by luiropean eapii ad, the devtiop- 
nicnt among them of lire services of luxilth and educa- 
tion, and their preparation, by all ]H>ssihle means, for 
full self-government at the earliest praeti(‘al>h' date. 

4. The strengiliening and extension of the aulhoriix' of the 

Mandates Coinmission of the Teague of Nations. 

5. The development, in co-operation with tlu' otluT States 

composing it, of the economic rcs(>ure('s <d‘ tlu^ British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and the (siablishmont of 
machinery for the advice and siqn'rvision of intemling 
emigrants. 

X.— Political Demcxtl-xc a' 

1. The maintenance of the imquestione<l supiaanacy of the 

House of (h)mmons* 

2. Ihicompromising resistance to the i'slablishnnavt of a 

Second Chamber with authority over fmanc<‘ ami pow<T 
to hamper the House of Commons and <lidVat demo- 
cratic decisions. 

3. llic abolition of jilural voting* 

4* The esiablishmeut of Ml civil and political rights for (‘ivil 
Servants. 

5. Drastic legislation against corrufit practices at (T'ctions, 

and the abolition of practices which confer spc^cial 
political advantages upon wealth. 

6. The establishment of complete jniblicity with regard to 

Party funds, and the termination of the pra<dicc of 
selling so-called honours* 

,7. The creation of separate legislative assemblies in Scotland, 
Wales, and England, with autonomous powers in 
, matters of local. ■ concern* 
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